A  new  breed  of  hybrid  parallel 
processor  bridges  the  gap  between  MPP 
and  SMP.  Buyer’s  Guide,  page  77 


We  built  a  network  computer 
from  scratch.  What  were  we 
thinking?  In  Depth,  page  83 
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Microsoft  cranks  32-bit  heat 


.  / 


Pressure  is  on  for  huge  Win  3.1  installed  base 


By  April  Jacobs 
and  Sharon  Gaudin 


even  though  more  than 
80%  of  its  large  corporate 
users  remain  committed  to  16- 
bit  computing,  Microsoft  Corp. 
is  starting  to  aggressively  push 
customers  toward  a  32-bit  mi¬ 
gration. 

Microsoft  has  already 


dropped  support  for  the  Win¬ 
dows  3.x  generation  in  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  popular  packages  such 
as  Microsoft  Office  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  such  as  Visual  C++ 
and  Visual  Basic. 

The  move  hasn’t  gone  unno¬ 
ticed.  For  example,  last  May, 
developers  who  use  Visual  Basic 
4.0  complained  it  didn’t  work 
well  with  Windows  3.1.  It 


MICROSOFT  LIGHTS  VISUAL  STUDIO 

Goal  is  to  integrate  application  development  tools.  Page  2 

SYBASE  CUTS  LOOSE 

New  product  rollout  begins  next  month.  Page  3 

Where's  Unix? 

UNIFORUM  SEEMS  FOCUSED  ON  EVERYTHING  ELSE.  PAGE  9 

SPAM  ATTACKS  GUNK  UP  NETWORKS 

Effects  of  mass  mailings  sometimes  aren't  intentional.  Page  10 

UUnet  readies  ISDN  hybrid 

►  New  service  could 
boost  speed,  cut  costs 


By  Mitch  Wagner 


UUNET  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

this  week  will  announce  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  service  that  offers 
high-speed  Internet  access  over 
regular  telephone  lines. 


worked  better  with  Windows  95 
or  Windows  NT,  and  it  wasn’t 
easy  to  port  applications  back 
and  forth  between  16-  and  32-bit 
environments,  they  said. 

“Microsoft  knows  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  3.1  out  there,  but  they 
wish  we  would  just  all  move  on 
and  forget  about  it,”  said  Scott 
Burkhalter,  a  software  engineer 
at  Interface  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Microsoft,  page  16 


The  service  combines  Digital 
Subscriber  Line  with  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  and  is 
called  IDSL.  UUnet  said  the 
service  will  be  useful  for  remote 
access  to  the  Internet  and  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets,  as  well  as  World 
Wide  Web  site  hosting.  It  is 
developing  the  technology  in 
conjunction  with  its  parent 
UUnet,  page  104 
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"My  preference  is  not  to  put  shackles  on  employees.  But ..." 

Want  training? 
Just  sign  here... 


By  Julia  King  and 
Robert  L.  Scheier 


AlliedSignal  Aerospace  CIO 
Paul  Hoedeman:  SQL  Server 
is  used  for  "little  engineering 
department  applications” 

SQL  Server 
hobbled  by  NT 
dependence 

By  Craig  Stedman 

even  as  Windows  NT  finds  a 
seat  at  the  enterprise  table,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  companion  SQL 
Server  database  is  getting  left  off 
many  an  invitation  list. 

Microsoft  is  gearing  up  for  a 
major  assault  on  corporate  data¬ 
base  applications  late  this  year, 
but  some  users  and  analysts 
said  this  is  one  case  where 
Microsoft’s  devotion  to  NT  may 
work  against  it. 

The  sticking  point  for  corpo¬ 
rate  users  is  that  SQL  Server 
runs  only  on  NT.  Companies 
SOL  Server,  page  16 


it’s  payback  time  for  IS  em¬ 
ployees  who  get  company- 
financed  training  or  learn  other 
valuable  skills  on  the  job  only  to 
take  their  highly  desirable  ex¬ 
pertise  elsewhere. 

More  and  more,  worried  em¬ 
ployers  require  information  sys¬ 
tems  workers  to  sign  contracts 
that  require  them  to  reimburse 
training  costs  —  which  can  run 
$10,000  or  higher  —  if  they 
move  on  too  quickly  after  the 
training  is  completed.  And  in 
one  case,  an  employer  sued  to 


prevent  former  staffers  from  do¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  work  at  an¬ 
other  company. 

Both  events  raise  a  larger 
issue:  Can  employers  claim 
ownership  of  skills  or  informa¬ 
tion  that  workers  learn  on  com¬ 
pany  time  and  at  company  ex¬ 
pense? 

“Five  years  ago,  training  pay¬ 
backs  were  the  exception.  Now 
they’re  becoming  more  and 
more  standard,”  said  Rick  Par¬ 
tridge,  group  manager  for 
information  systems  human  re¬ 
sources  at  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
in  Atlanta. 

Brain  drain,  page  23 


The  global  economy 

is  here;  is  yourcom- 
pany  a  player?  The  first  of 
our  Global  Innovators  se- 
RiSvc®  vowpl  ries  reveals  how  multinationals 
H  balance  worldly  status  with 
P local  know  how.  A  lot  depends  on 
well-coordinated  technology  efforts,  flexibility  and  k 
al  information-sharing  systems.  Pullout  follows  pare  4c 


E-mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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Microsoft  view 


talked  last  week  with  Nathan  Myhrvold,  Microsoft’s  chief 
technology  officer,  about  Java  and  network  computers. 
Here  are  some  excerpts.  Write  me  at  the  address  below 
and  tel!  me  what  you  think  about  his  comments.  I’ll  pub¬ 
lish  a  mix  of  reactions  in  an  upcoming  issue.  You  can  read  the 
whole  interview  at  our  Web  site. 

How  to  address  IS  concerns  about  the 
growing  size  of  desktop  software: 

“Through  more  software.  Computers  are 
complex  devices.  You  only  get  simplicity 
by  putting  a  lot  of  work  —  a  lot  of  code  — 
into  making  them  simple.  Graphical  com¬ 
puting  or  speech  recognition  requires  a 
lot  of  functionality.  And  how  do  you  get 
that?  You  write  some  code.” 

On  network  computers:  “The  way  to  le¬ 
verage  your  investment  is  for  us  to  make  the  improvements  to 
make  managing  your  software  easier,  [not  by]  throwing  away 
all  your  PCs  and  rewriting  all  your  soft¬ 
ware  in  a  language  none  of  your  pro¬ 
grammers  knows.” 

On  Java:  “A  mildly  interesting  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  We’re  a  language 
company,  and  we’re  going  to  support  it 
enthusiastically.  [But]  a  good  programmer  can  write  a  good 
program  in  any  language.  Porting  an  app  to  Java  is  like  porting 
from  Fortran  to  C.  The  application  doesn’t  get  any  better,  but 
you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work.” 

On  Java  interpretive  applets  and  the  virtual  machine: 

“Java  has  been  successful  at  being  an  interpretive  program¬ 
ming  language  that  came  out  just  as  the  Web  was  coming 
around.  So  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  little  eye  candy  for  your 
Web  page,  Java  was  a  great  way  to  do  it.  And  there’s  the  prom¬ 
ise  you  can  do  a  variety  of  other  things  with  it.” 

Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 


Tell  me  what  you 
think  about  these 
comments. 


RICH  TENNANT 


V'TEIL  THE.  £035  UK  GOT  NOT  FLAME 
MAIL  from  ndo-knom-wo." 


Visual  Studio  takes  big  step 


►  Microsoft  development 
tools  move  toward 
common  interface 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


when  Microsoft  corp.  re¬ 
leases  Visual  Studio  97  on 
March  19,  it  will  take  a  major 
step  toward  integrating  its  vari¬ 
ous  application  development 
tools. 

But  the  company  also  has  a 
longer-term  plan  to  fully  mesh 
its  development  environments, 
sources  said. 

SAVING  MONEY 

That  next  integration  step  could 
speed  software  development 
even  more  and  save  information 
systems  shops  the  money  they 
spend  to  train  developers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages. 

“Sometimes  we  need  to  write 
in  Visual  Basic,  and  even 
though  I  don’t  do  [Visual  Basic], 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  me 
to  do  it  if  it  had  a  common  inter¬ 
face  with  Visual  C++,”  said  Dan¬ 
iel  Bouganim,  a  Visual  C++  pro¬ 
grammer  and  vice  president  of 
software  at  Virtual  Class,  a  de¬ 
velopment  and  consulting  firm 
in  Valencia,  Calif. 

“As  it  is  now,  it’s  very  difficult 
to  make  that  switch.  I  would 
never  jump  in  and  try  to  learn 


SHARE  AND 
SHARE  ALIKE 


Not  all  the  tools  in 
Microsoft’s  Visual  Studio  '97 
package  will  share  a 
common  interface 

Share  a  common 
interface 
I  Visual  C++ 

I  Visual  J++ 

I  Visual  InterDev 

Have  their  own 
interface 
I  Visual  Basic 

I  Visual  FoxPro 


[Visual  Basic],”  he  said. 

Visual  Studio  repackages  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  development  tools  — 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Visual 
J++,  Visual  FoxPro  and  Visual 
InterDev  —  to  give  the  individ¬ 
ual  tools  common  libraries  and 
access  to  common  third-party 
tools.  The  products  also  will  still 
be  sold  individually. 

But  the  first  release  of  Visual 
Studio  doesn’t  have  the  tools 
sharing  a  single  environment. 
For  example,  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  look  and  feel  with  similar 


tool  bars  and  options. 

Steve  Ross,  program  manager 
of  Visual  C++  at  Microsoft,  said 
the  company  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  match  all  the  environ¬ 
ments  in  this  way. 

But  sources  close  to  Microsoft 
said  the  company  is  looking  to 
mesh  the  tools  into  a  common 
environment. 

Several  sources  said  the  new 
version  of  Visual  Basic  will  be 
the  template  on  which  the  other 
changes  will  be  based. 

“It’s  going  to  be  the  common 
denominator  programming  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  Microsoft.  Ev¬ 
erything  will  evolve  around 
[Visual  Basic],  Everything,”  said 
Mike  Massa,  president  of  Massa 
Computer  Corp.  in  East  North- 
port,  N.Y. 

Visual  Basic  developers  out¬ 
number  developers  who  use  any 
of  Microsoft’s  other  tools. 

Sources  said  the  changes 
should  be  coming  with  the  next 
few  releases  of  each  tool. 

Users  were  philosophical. 
“Like  anything  else,  people  ei¬ 
ther  love  or  hate  the  [Visual  Ba¬ 
sic]  environment,”  said  Dave 
Lingren,  director  of  advanced 
development  at  Dunsgate,  the 
IS  division  of  The  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp.  in  New  York.  "It’s 
sort  of  like  moving  from  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  to  Windows  95.  Like  it 
or  lump  it,  they  move  along.” 


Microsoft  aims  for  stronger 
link  among  PC,  mainframes 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Microsoft  corp.  is  trying  to 
build  a  stronger  link  between 
the  PC  and  the  mainframe  via 
two  upcoming  application  de¬ 
velopment  projects  code-named 
Cedar  and  Thor. 

BREAKING  THE  BARRIER 

Neither  product  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  announced.  Cedar  and 
Thor  could  make  it  easier  for 
component-based  applications 
on  the  client  to  communicate 
with  and  invoke  legacy  Cobol 
programs  on  the  mainframe, 
said  Steve  Ross,  product  manag¬ 
er  of  Visual  C++  at  Microsoft. 
The  client  could  run  on  Win¬ 
dows  3.1,  Windows  NT  or  Win¬ 
dows  95. 

“[Microsoft]  is  breaking  the 
Cobol  barrier,”  said  Mike  Mas¬ 
sa,  president  of  Massa  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.,  a  developer  in  East 


Northport,  N.Y.  “Right  now,  you 
have  the  Visual  Basic  world  and 
the  Cobol  world,  and  it’s  hard  to 
connect  them.  When  a  PC  can 
talk  to  a  mainframe  as  easily  as 
it  talks  to  a  server,  that’s  really 
nice.” 


Companies  that  are  trying  to 
connect  the  two  worlds  have  to 
build  their  own  gateways  be¬ 
tween  client  applications  and 
the  mainframe. 

Cedar  would  provide  a  shrink- 
wrapped  option  for  those  com¬ 
panies. 

Cedar  serves  as  a  gateway  be¬ 
tween  component-based  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  client  and  the 
Cobol  application  on  the  main¬ 
frame,  Ross  said. 


Hear  the  following  ®  Computerworld: 

'DOING  BUSINESS:  What  customers  are  saying  about  doing 
business  over  the  Internet,  (www.computerworld.com/ 
emmerce/features/openmarket.html) 

'JAVA’S  FUTURE:  Gartner  Group  analysts  talk  about  what’s  ahead 
for  Java,  packaged  applications  and  other  software  trends. 
(www.computerworld.com/news/970304. 
gartneraudio.html) 

•INFO  OVERLOAD:  Alice  LaPlante  discusses  how  information 
technology  executives  deal  with  information  overload  —  and 
make  your  own  voice  heard  in  our  QuickPoll.  (www. 
computerworld.com) 
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Sybase  hits  comeback  trail 


■  Row-level  data  locking,  expect¬ 
ed  in  an  upcoming  SQL  Server 
12.  In  the  current  version,  SQL 
Server  locks  entire  database 


By  Craig  Stedman 


Sybase,  inc.  at  long  last  plans 
next  month  to  unveil  the  recov¬ 
ery  strategy  it  has  been  crafting 
since  a  mid-1996  management 
shake-up. 

The  Emeryville,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  on  April  7  will  announce  a 
bevy  of  key  products,  including 
a  new  release  of  its  SQL  Server 


database,  code-named  Gryphon. 

It  is  about  time,  said  several 
SQL  Server  users  who  have 
watched  nervously  as  Sybase’s 
sales  stagnated  and  rivals  such 
as  Oracle  Corp.  and  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  trampled  all  over 
it  in  marketing. 

“Maybe  floundering  isn’t 
quite  the  right  word,  but  Sybase 
has  been  sitting  there  in  neu- 


PUMPING  UP  OS/390 


IBM's  OS/390  Version  3.0  will  feature  42  enhancements 

I  Extended  Unix  services,  including  a  permanent  Unix 
kernel  and  Web  threading 


I  Tightly  integrated  secure  Web  server  with  free  TCP/IP 
sockets  for  IMS  and  CICS  database  applications 


I  Ability  to  recover  from  hardware  failures  without  having 
users  log  on  again 


I  Internet  BonusPak  II  with  sample  Web  pages 


I  Optional  TCP/IP  printing  facility 


IBM  speeds  timetable 
for  0S/390  releases 


Users  wary  of  constant  upgrades 


By  Tim  Ouellette 
San  Francisco 


IBM  WILL  KEEP  to  a  tight  six- 

month  schedule  for  upgrades  to 
its  latest  mainframe  operating 
system  when  it  ships  OS/390 
Release  3  on  March  28. 

But  mainframe  shops  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  wider  gap  between 
releases  may  think  twice  before 
jumping  in. 

IBM  officials  briefed  attend¬ 
ees  here  last  week  at  Share’s  bi¬ 
annual  user  group  conference 
on  the  range  of  features  and 
functionality  added  to  OS/390. 

The  operating  system  is  the 
next  generation  of  MVS  and  in¬ 
tegrates  previously  separate 
MVS  system  products.  Release  3 
adds  42  new  features  and  prod¬ 
ucts  requested  from  various 
IBM  user  groups,  including 
Share,  said  Randy  Stelman,  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  OS/390  tech¬ 
nical  marketing  at  IBM. 

Those  items  include  an  inte¬ 
grated  Internet  Communica¬ 
tions  Security  Server;  support 
for  native  Asynchronous  Trans¬ 
fer  Mode  network  protocols  at 
155M  bit/sec.  to  handle  multi- 
media  file  serving  without 
changing  applications;  en¬ 


hanced  Unix  performance  on 
the  OS/390;  and  support  for  ful¬ 
ly  distributed  object  applica¬ 
tions. 

But  users  whose  installation 
experience  with  Release  2  was 
cumbersome  due  to  documen¬ 
tation  problems  agreed  that 
they  will  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
Release  3. 

“I  like  that  they  are  doing  in¬ 
tegration  testing  of  the  OS/390 
package  before  they  ship,”  said 
Greg  Thompson,  a  data  center 
manager  at  US  West  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  in  Seattle.  “But  it 
was  obvious  the  products  were 
just  dumped  in  together  in 
OS/390.  The  documentation  as¬ 
sumes  they  are  all  separate 
products,  while  I  need  a  package 
that  I  can  lay  down  and  go 
with.” 

But  users  said  the  OS/390 
code  has  been  solid,  and  they 
will  continue  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  upgrades,  even  with 
Release  4  due  out  in  the  fall. 
That  release  will  include  sup¬ 
port  for  Java  application  devel¬ 
opment,  IBM  officials  said. 


@  Sabre  handles  peak 

computing  load  with  mix  of 
mainframes.  Page  43 


tral,”  said  Terence  Light,  man¬ 
ager  of  systems  development  at 
United  Grain  Growers  Ltd.  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  grain 
and  farm  products  distributor 
runs  home-office  applications 
and  its  180  grain  elevators  on 
Sybase  SQL  Server. 


BACK  ON  TRACK? 

With  the  announcements,  Sy¬ 
base  “finally  seems  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  it  should  be  doing,” 
Light  said.  “But  it’s  always  hard¬ 
er  to  come  around  and  be  suc¬ 
cessful  a  second  time.” 

After  three  quarters  of  losses 
last  year,  Sybase  managed  to  eke 
out  a  small  profit  in  the  final 
three  months  of  the  year.  But 
that  was  largely  because  of  cost¬ 
cutting  moves. 

International  Data  Corp.  in 


Framingham,  Mass.,  estimated 
that  Sybase's  database  sales  fell 
17%  last  year,  dropping  the  com¬ 
pany  from  second  to  third  in 
market  share. 

Sybase  officials  confirmed 
that  the  company’s  bid  for  re- 
emergence,  which  will  be  out¬ 
lined  at  its  user  group  confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  will 
include  the  following: 

■  Gryphon,  a  SQL  Server  n  up¬ 
grade  with  new  features  such  as 
parallel  querying  and  applica¬ 
tion  queues  that  separate  users 
into  different  virtual  servers. 
■Jaguar,  a  distributed  applica¬ 
tion  server  for  multitier  applica¬ 
tions  involving  SQL  Server,  oth¬ 
er  databases  and  the  Internet. 

■  Adaptive  Server  extensions  to 
SQL  Server  that  support  text, 
image  and  time-series  data. 


pages  as  a  user  updates  infor¬ 
mation,  which  closes  off  data  g| 
and  prevents  it  from  running 
SAP  AG’s  R/ 3  applications. 

■  A  new  version  of  the  Sybase 
IQ  decision-support  database. 

Steve  Wall,  vice  president  of 
investment  systems  at  Mellon 
Capital  Management  Corp.  in 
San  Francisco,  said  SQL  Server 
is  strong  in  transaction  process¬ 
ing.  But,  Wall  said,  Sybase  is  be¬ 
hind  the  curve  on  supporting 
features  such  as  row-level  lock¬ 
ing,  and  its  financial  travails 
have  him  considering  adding 
Oracle  to  his  database  mix. 

“People  like  us  have  started 
using  the  O-word,”  Wall  said. 
“Even  now,  there  remains  con¬ 
cern  about  [Sybase’s]  ability  to 
perform  financially.  They’re  just 
treading  water  right  now.” 


Microsoft  plugs  security  hole  in  Explorer 


By  Justin  Hibbard 


Microsoft  corp.  last  week 
scrambled  to  fix  a  security  hole 
discovered  in  its  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  3.0  World  Wide  Web 
browser. 

The  hole  allows  a  Web  page 
author  to  write  a  page  that  can 
run  commands  on  a  user’s  PC 
when  the  page  is  downloaded  by 
Internet  Explorer. 

The  problem  occurs  only  in 
the  3.0  and  3.01  releases  of  the 
browser  for  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT. 

Students  at  Worcester  Poly¬ 


technic  Institute  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  discovered  the  flaw  and 
reported  it  to  Microsoft  last 
week. 

Microsoft  posted  a  patch  for 
the  3.01  browser  on  Tuesday  and 
for  the  3.0  browser  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Both  patches  are  available  at 
www.microsoft.com/ie. 

Microsoft  said  none  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  reported  security  viola¬ 
tions. 

Distributing  the  patch  will  be 
a  small  inconvenience  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLC  in  New 
York,  according  to  Bill  McMa¬ 


nus,  manager  of  strategic  tech¬ 
nology.  Coopers  &  Lybrand  has 
rolled  out  Windows  95  and  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  3.0  to  only  five 
offices  so  far.  But  the  firm  even¬ 
tually  will  install  the  browser  on 
15,000  desktops. 

“If  we  had  a  full-scale  deploy¬ 
ment  of  [Internet  Explorer]  now, 
we  would  be  fairly  annoyed,” 
McManus  said. 

The  company  posted  the 
patches  to  its  internal  Web  site 
and  Notes  databases  and  broad¬ 
cast  an  electronic -mail  message 
to  IS  managers  and  end  users, 
urging  them  to  install  the  fixes. 


Deluged  with 


HOW  CAN  YOU  STOP  -  OR  AT  LEAST  STEM  "  INFORMATION  OVERLOAD? 


The  information  glut  is  affect¬ 
ing  even  IS  managers.  And 
they’re  the  ones  who  could 
take  the  blame  if  executives 
continue  to  drown  in 
data.  “People  are  getting  fed 
up,”  says  a  research  fellow 
who  studied  the  dangers  of 
overload.  “At  some  point 
people  will  say,  ‘Enough  is 
enough.’  ”  To  find  out  how  IS 
copes,  see  Managing,  page  69. 
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NO  PLACE  LIKE ...  Desperate  for  IS 
talent,  midsize  cities  try  to  lure 
techies.  Careers,  page  88 


BUILDING  BLOCK:  Bechtel  intranet 
speeds  construction  projects. 

The  Internet,  page  61 


FUTURES:  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
finks  high-tech  with  hand  signals. 
Corporate  Strategies,  page  65 
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Lucent  server  eases 
software  distribution 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


delivering  software  to  users 
is  still  a  big  chore  for  systems 
managers,  even  with  somewhat 
automated  distribution  tools. 

Now  Lucent  Technologies, 
Inc.  wants  to  ease  that  task  by 
enabling  end  users  to  fetch  new 
packages  or  updated  versions 
from  the  corporate 
intranet. 

Lucent  this  week 


INTRANET _ 

DISTRIBUTION 


licensed  across  an  entire  site,  he 
said,  “but  you  don’t  want  to  let 
any  Joe  Blow  on  the  network 
download  any  title.” 

“Without  ample  controls,  it 
would  be  an  in-house  candy 
store,”  Hull  said. 

But  the  new  tool  provides 
enough  user  identification 
parameters  to  allow  managers 
to  establish  access 


will  turn  its  in-house  software 
distribution  server  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  product  called  Terra- 
nova  Express,  Computerworld 
has  learned. 

But  observers  said  the  ap¬ 
proach  may  simplify  delivery 
only  in  situations  where  all 
users  have  the  right  to  run 
licensed  or  internally  developed 
applications. 

Terranova  Express  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  server  that  warehouses 
programs,  distributes  them 
according  to  privilege  policy, 
meters  usage  and  handles  ac¬ 
counting  chores. 


“Why  buy  something  new,  since 
applets  for  thin  clients  will  change 
the  entire  task  of  software 
distribution  over  the  next 
three  years?” 

-  Mitch  Hull, 

Florida  Power 


“This  sounds  useful  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  labor-intensive  process 
of  filling  new  software  requests 
and  to  meter  usage  —  but  only 
for  site-licensed  titles,”  said 
Mitch  Hull,  director  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  support 
at  Florida  Power  Corp.  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

Terranova  Express  may  have 
fit  well  in  a  lab  environment 
where  developers  could  buy 
whatever  software  they  wanted, 
said  Chris  Germann,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  But  Lucent  “will  run 
into  unforeseen  business  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  corporate  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  predicted. 

Mainly,  Lucent’s  approach 
lacks  a  way  to  handle  the  com¬ 
plicated  approval  process  in 
place  at  most  organizations, 
Germann  said.  It  could  help 
distribute  and  track  software 


policies,  said  Joe 
Popolo,  executive 
vice  president  at  reseller  Pro¬ 
grammers  Paradise,  Inc.  in 
Shrewsbury,  N.J. 

Popolo  disclosed  that  his 
company  plans  to  use  Terranova 
Express  as  the  core  of  a  soft¬ 
ware  management  outsourcing 
service  planned  to  begin  this 
summer. 

APPROVED  USERS  ONLY 

Programmers  Paradise  will  up¬ 
date  packages  on  a  server  inside 
a  customer’s  firewall  and  let  ap¬ 
proved  users  download  from  it. 
The  company  would  audit  usage 
and  purchases  for  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  publishers. 
Five  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  are  consider¬ 
ing  that  option,  Popo¬ 
lo  said. 

Such  a  service 
might  make  sense  if 
the  price  is  right,  Hull 
said.  “We  could  get 
software  to  users 
sooner  and  eliminate 
the  responsibility  of 
keeping  up  with  the 
latest  releases,”  he 
said. 

Lucent  should  have  licensed 
Terranova  Express  instead  of 
attempting  to  enter  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  with  in-house  soft¬ 
ware,  said  Rob  Enderle,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  Information  Group 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Lucent 
lacks  recognition  as  a  systems 
management  vendor,  according 
to  Enderle.  Any  advantage 
comes  from  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  automated,  high-availability 
telecommunications  systems, 
he  said. 

Most  software  distribution 
systems  use  automated  scripts 
that  push  software  to  local 
servers  for  user  retrieval  and 
synchronize  versions  among 
clients. 

Terranova  Express  will  ship 
this  month  and  will  cost 
Si i, 79 5.  Lucent,  formerly  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories,  is  based  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J. 
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Cashing  in  on  SAP 
skills  isn't  so  easy 

►  Technical  knowledge  alone  may  not  be  enough 


By  Randy  Weston 


your  company  is  two  years  in 
to  a  SAP  AG  R/3  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  you’re  ready  to  take  the 
skills  you’ve  gained  to  the  open 
market  with  dreams  of  tripling 
your  salary.  Better  think  again, 
or  at  least  lower  your  salary  de¬ 
mands,  especially  if  all  you 
bring  to  market  is  SAP  technical 
knowledge. 

A  new  survey  conducted  by 
Austin-McGregor  International, 
a  high-tech  recruiting  firm  in 
Dallas,  shows  that  companies 
looking  for  skilled  SAP  help 
aren’t  necessarily  willing  to  pay 
what  those  with  such  skills  are 
demanding. 

For  example,  42%  of  the 
senior-level  SAP  consultants 
surveyed  —  described  as  those 
with  more  than  three  years’  ex¬ 


perience  with  the  software  — 
expect  to  earn  $125,000  or 
more.  But  only  4%  of  the  SAP 
companies  surveyed  offer  sala¬ 
ries  of  more  than  $125,000. 

“Simply  put,  some  SAP  con¬ 
sultants  have  developed  delu¬ 
sions  of  grandeur,”  said  Randy 
Norman,  Austin-McGregor’s  di¬ 
rector  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  recruitment.  “Two  years 
ago,  it  was  much  harder  to  find 
people  with  SAP  skills.”  These 
days,  the  volume  of  applicants  is 
way  up,  he  said. 

In  fact,  those  with  strictly 
technical  SAP  skills  may  be  fac¬ 
ing  the  unemployment  line  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  But  for 
workers  with  solid  business 
knowledge  and  re-engineering 
experience  as  well  as  SAP  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  the  road  should  be 
golden  for  a  few  more  years. 


AVERAGE  SALARY  OFFERS 


Level 

Salary  if  recruited 
from  a  user  company 

Salary  if  recruited 
from  a  consultancy 

Entry 

$60,000  to  $70,000 

$75,000  to  $80,000 

Intermediate 

$70,000  to  $80,000 

$80,000  to  $95,000 

Midlevel 

$85,000  to  $100,000 

$95,000  to  $115,000 

Senior 

$100,000  to  $125,000 

$115,000  to  $130,000 

Source:  Austin-McGregor  International,  Dallas 


Sun  servers  target  scientists 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  InC.  this 
week  will  do  its  part  for  medical 
research  and  rocket  science  by 
rolling  out  a  speedy  new  line  of 
symmetrical  multiprocessing 
servers  for  the  technical  market. 

The  systems  give  engineering 
and  scientific  users  a  faster  and 
more-scalable  platform  than  ex¬ 
isting  Sun  systems  for  running 
large,  compute-intensive  appli¬ 
cations,  observers  said. 

The  Ultra  HPC  (High  Perfor¬ 
mance  Computing)  systems  are 
basically  rebranded  versions  of 
Sun’s  existing  commercial  Ultra 
Enterprise  servers  —  with  addi¬ 
tional  software  and  middleware 
layered  on  top. 

“We  got  a  really  significant 
speed  increase  compared  to  our 
older  Sun  systems,”  said  Simon 
Warfield,  an  early  user  of  the 
system  and  a  research  fellow  at 
the  surgical  planning  laboratory 


at  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Boston. 

“Some  algorithms  that  used 
to  take  15  minutes  to  execute 
now  take  just  three  minutes,” 
Warfield  said. 

Like  Sun’s  commercial  sys¬ 
tems,  the  HPC  servers  range 
from  a  two-processor  entry-level 
configuration  that  supports  2G 
bytes  of  memory,  all  the  way  up 
to  a  64-processor  system  that 
supports  up  to  64G  bytes  of 
memory  and  more  than  20T 
bytes  of  storage.  Prices  range 
from  $44,000  to  $2.5  million. 

Sun,  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
competes  with  vendors  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Al¬ 
to,  Calif.,  IBM  in  Armonk,  N.Y., 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in 
Maynard,  Mass.,  in  the  technical 
and  engineering  server  market. 


Sun  HPC  servers  to  get 
software  for  clustered 
server  applications.  Page  43 


THEY'LL  CALL  YOU 


Demand  for  levels  of  SAP 
performance 


Entry  level  16% 

(training  to  12 
months) 

Intermediate  100% 

(12  to  24  months) 


Midlevel 
(24  to  36 
months) 


92% 


Senior  level/  68% 

project  leader 

(more  than  36  months) 


Base:  50  firms  currently  implementing 
SAP  and  using  consultants;  multiple 
responses  allowed 

Source:  Austin-McGregor  International,  Dallas 


Although  many  companies 
are  unwilling  to  pay  exorbitant 
salaries,  there  is  a  high  demand 
for  skilled  people  with  re-engi¬ 
neering  experience  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  technical  aspects  of 
SAP  software.  That  demand  of¬ 
ten  comes  from  companies  that 
lost  SAP  workers  to  other  com¬ 
panies,  a  trend  that  has  spurred 
some  companies  to  use  employ¬ 
ee  contracts  to  stop  the  brain 
drain  (see  story,  page  1). 

“The  business-driven  SAP 
consultant  has  a  significant 
[career]  life  span  over  the  next 
three  to  five  years,”  said  Alfred 
Grunwald,  CEO  at  Deloitte  & 
Touche’s  SAP  consulting  divi¬ 
sion  in  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  “But 
for  the  SAP  technical  configura¬ 
tion  people,  we  see  a  significant 
excess  in  supply  in  the  next  12  to 
24  months,”  he  added. 

Austin-McGregor  surveyed  50 
of  the  500  U.S.  companies 
using  SAP  products  and  consul¬ 
tants.  It  also  reviewed  applica¬ 
tions  from  500  SAP  consultant 
candidates.  Norman  said  the 
study  was  conducted  to  reassess 
the  compensation  packages  of 


Some  slow  to  move,  despite  higher  pay 

When  the  knock  came  on  Glenn  Purselley’s  door  to  become  an 
SAP  AG  consultant,  it  took  the  former  customer  service  represen¬ 
tative  nearly  three  years  to  answer. 

He  spent  four  years  at  Dallas-based  Lennox  International.  In  the 
first  year  he  learned  the  business  as  a  customer  service  represen¬ 
tative,  and  in  the  last  three  years  he  was  on  the  R/3  implementa¬ 
tion  team. 

His  job  was  to  configure  the  sales  and  distribution  software 
modules  for  the  company’s  British  and  Canadian  operations.  But 
Purselley  left  before  the  largest  phase  began,  the  U.S.  rollout, 
which  he  said  will  be  a  near-duplicate  of the  Canadian  project. 

“You  could  count  on  the  phone  calls  weekly,”  Purselley  said  of 
the  recruiters  who  called  Lennox’s  R/3  implementation  team.  “I 
struggled  with  the  decision  for  a  while.  The  offers  were  out  there 
for  some  time,  but  I  wanted  to  stay  through  the  Canadian  imple¬ 
mentation.” 

He  also  had  to  consider  his  family.  Being  an  SAP  consultant  of¬ 
ten  means  living  out  of  a  hotel  for  months  at  a  time,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home. 

But  the  promise  of  a  90%  salary  hike,  combined  with  boredom 
with  his  current  job,  made  the  timing  seem  right.  So  he  followed 
three  fellow  Lennox  employees  to  Big  Six  consulting  firm  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse. 

Purselley  and  about  20  more  of  the  original  50  to  60  people  on 
Lennox’s  R/3  team  took  their  SAP  know-how  to  market,  a  skills 
drain  that  now  hampers  the  last  phase  of  the  Lennox  project. 

The  current  project  leader  couldn’t  be  reached  for  comment,  but 
Purselley  said  that  when  he  was  leaving,  several  weeks  ago,  the 
company  was  scrambling  to  fill  vacated  positions  and  reorganize 
before  it  began  the  U.S.  rollout.  —  Randy  Weston 


clients,  given  the  large  pool  of 
SAP-qualified  people  now  avail¬ 
able  for  hire. 

Other  surveys,  including 
Computerworld’ s  Annual  Skills 
Survey  [CW,  Nov.  18, 1996],  also 
have  reported  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  SAP  technical  skills. 

Norman  said  he  has  standing 
orders  from  U.S.  companies  for 
no  people  with  SAP  skills. 
Many  of  the  candidates  he 
places  are  businesspeople,  such 
as  accountants  or  other  profes¬ 
sionals  who  have  worked  on  an 
implementation  project. 

Glenn  Purselley  recently 
made  a  jump  to  the  Dallas  office 
of  Big  Six  implementer  Price 


Waterhouse  LLP  from  Dallas- 
based  Lennox  International, 
Inc.,  a  maker  of  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  systems.  While  he 
garnered  a  90%  salary  hike, 
Purselley  said  he  has  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  volatile  nature  of 
the  SAP  skills  market  on  which 
he  is  banking  his  and  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  future. 

“If  I  was  an  IT  programmer 
who  specialized  in  SAP,  I  might 
be  more  concerned  about  [long¬ 
term  job  stability],”  Purselley 
said.  “I  would  like  to  hope  my 
background  is  diverse  enough 
and  more  sales-  and  distribu¬ 
tion-oriented  that  I  could  find 
another  career  path.” 


Corrections 

In  the  Premier  too  supplement 
distributed  with  the  Feb.  24  is¬ 
sue,  the  corporate  name  and 
revenue  figure  for  one  honoree 
was  incorrect.  The  correct  hon¬ 
oree  is  Home  Box  Office;  a  rev¬ 
enue  figure  wasn’t  available. 

In  the  Jan.  13  issue,  incorrect 
publisher  information  was  list¬ 
ed  for  a  new  book  by  Janet  Ruhl. 
The  Computer  Consultant’s 
Workbook  is  published  by  Tech- 
nicon  Books,  P.O.  Box  171, 
Leverett,  Mass. 

“Sears  automates  parts  inven¬ 
tory”  [CW,  Dec.  23,  1996/Jan.  2, 


1 997]  incorrectly  identified  Law- 
son  Software  in  Minneapolis. 
Lawson  was  also  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  company  in¬ 
dex  in  that  issue. 

A  reporting  error  in  “Amdahl 
rates  a  Buy”  [CW,  Feb.  24]  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  rating  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange’s 
newly  installed  Millennium 
mainframe.  The  correct  rating 
is  160  MIPS. 

Due  to  an  editing  error,  the 
location  of  Fort  McNair,  the  site 
of  the  National  Defense  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  incorrectly  reported 
in  the  Feb.  io  issue.  It  is  in 
Washington. 


Due  to  an  editing  error  in  the 
Feb.  17  issue,  PeopleSoft’s  1996 
software  sales  were  listed  incor¬ 
rectly.  The  correct  figure  is  $253 
million. 

Clarification:  Due  to  an  editing 
change,  comments  by  Michael 
Jaslowski  of  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  were  unclear  in  a  Feb.  10  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  three-dimensional 
user  interface  in  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc.’s 
Unicenter  TNG  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  software.  Jaslowski 
said  he  was  initially  skeptical 
about  the  3-D  interface  but 
found  it  more  user-friendly  than 
a  standard  command-line  inter¬ 
face  after  beta-testing  it. 
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Tighter  control  of  medical  records  urged 

►  Report  questions  security  of  electronic  records 


By  Mindy  Blodgett 


THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 

council  is  calling  on  the 
health  care  industry  to  improve 
the  security  of  electronic  medi¬ 
cal  records. 

A  report  released  last  week  by 
the  council,  which  is  the  re¬ 
search  arm  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  seeks  to 
raise  public  awareness  about  the 
privacy  issues  that  surround 


electronic  medical  records.  It  al¬ 
so  suggests  several  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  security  (see 
story  below). 

‘‘What’s  new  about  this  report 
...  is  the  urgency,”  said  John 
Glaser,  vice  president  and  chief 
information  officer  at  Partners 
Healthcare  System,  Inc.  in 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the 
council. 

‘‘We  are  seeing  explosive 
growth  in  information  technol¬ 


ogy  investment  in  the  health 
care  industry.  [Organizations] 
are  moving  from  investing  2% 
in  IT  to  more  like  5%  and  7%, 
and  this  will  grow.  The  industry 
sees  computerization  as  a  way  to 
cut  costs,  but  they  also  need  to 
face  up  to  these  risks.  . . .  We 
hope  this  report  wakes  up  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  the  industry,” 
Glaser  said. 

RISK  SWITCH 

“The  tide  is  turning  and  health 
care  organizations  are  switching 
from  paper-based  records  to 
electronic  records,”  said  Carl  E. 
Landwehr,  director  of  the  Com¬ 
puter  Security  Section  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
in  Washington.  “By  doing  this, 
they  change  the  set  of  risks  to 
privacy  posed  by  sending 
records  across  the  country  or  be¬ 
tween  organizations.” 

Electronic  records  can  be 
even  more  secure  than  paper 
ones.  But  until  now,  there  have 
been  few  incentives  to  tighten 
protections  in  the  form  of  regu¬ 
lations  or  public  pressure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report.  At  the 
same  time,  medical  records  are 
increasingly  being  posted  on¬ 
line. 

The  report’s  goal  is  to  prod 
Congress  and  the  health  care  in¬ 
dustry  to  act  after  years  of  dis¬ 


cussion  about  privacy  and  medi¬ 
cal  records,  Glaser  said. 

The  lack  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  is  a  problem.  There  is  a 
confusing  patchwork  of  rules 
that  regulate  privacy  and  access. 
Some  states  don’t  even  give  pa¬ 
tients  access  to  their  own  medi¬ 
cal  records. 

But  the  government  is  getting 
more  involved,  albeit  slowly. 

One  piece  of  the  Kennedy/ 
Kassebaum  Health  Care  Reform 
bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
called  for  health  providers  to 
post  medical  records  in  vast 
databases,  including  those  of 
consumer  credit  companies. 
The  bill  also  called  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  impose  a  “unique 
health  identifier”  number  on 
every  person,  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  all  health  care.  But 
these  measures  have  raised  seri¬ 
ous  privacy  concerns  and  have 
created  more  questions  than  an¬ 
swers. 

ANOTHER  ROUND 

The  Bennett/ Leahy  bill  —  the 
Medical  Records  Confidentiality 
Act  of  1995  —  languished  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  is  being  re¬ 
vised,  according  to  legislative  ex¬ 
perts. 

New  legislation,  filed  by  U.S. 
Rep.  Gary  Condit  (D-Calif.),  has 
included  health  care  informa¬ 


tion  protection  in  a  bill  address¬ 
ing  privacy  issues. 

Margaret  Amatayakul,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Computer- 
Based  Patient  Record  Institute, 
said  she  is  studying  the  report. 
The  institute  monitors  legisla¬ 
tion  and  health  issues  on  behalf 
of  the  health  care  industry. 

Amatayakul  said,  “We  think 
computerization  is  a  good  thing, 
but  we  understand  the  need  for 
guidelines. . . .  Many  times,  even 
when  people  sign  a  waiver  giv¬ 
ing  access  to  their  information, 
they  have  no  idea  where  the  in¬ 
formation  then  goes.” 


PATIENT 

CONFIDENTIALITY 


To  improve  security  of  electronic 
health  records,  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  has  recommended: 

|  A  joint  government  and 
health  care  industry  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  and  up¬ 
date  industry  standards 

I  A  new  organization  that 
shares  information 
about  computer  threats 
in  the  industry 

I  A  federal  "privacy"  om¬ 
budsman  for  consumers 

I  Additional  access  con¬ 
trols  to  restrict  employ¬ 
ees  from  obtaining 
information  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  their  jobs 


Keeping  tabs  on  privacy 

The  National  Research  Council  report  is  calling  on  health  care 
providers  to  adopt  technical  improvements  designed  to  protect 
privacy.  They  include  the  following: 

►Give  employees  who  have  access  to  records  a  unique  identifier 
password. 

►Conduct  frequent  electronic  audits  to  track  who  is  accessing 
information. 


►Use  encrypted  passwords,  dedicated  modem  lines  and  special 
software  to  protect  points  in  the  system  that  are  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  when  remote  access  systems  are  set  up. 


The  report  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  organization 
that  would  share  computer  threats  within  the  health  care  industry,' 
similar  to  the  computer  emergency  response  team  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  that  oversees  the  Internet.  —  Mindy  Blodgett 


Hackers  hit  NASA  Web  site 

NASA’s  World  Wide  Web  site  shut  down  for  21  hours 
last  week  after  hackers  broke  in  to  the  site  and  posted  a 
manifesto.  The  hackers  criticized  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  the  Internet  and  threatened  a  wave  of  attacks  on 
corporations  that  profit  “from  the  misuse  of  the  Inter¬ 
net.”  The  group’s  statement  was  up  for  about  30  min¬ 
utes  before  NASA  officials  pulled  the  plug,  said  Brian 
Dunbar,  Internet  services  manager  at  the  agency.  Dun¬ 
bar  said  it  was  pretty  clear  how  the  hackers  had  gotten 
in,  and  new  security  measures  have  been  put  in  place. 
The  server  held  scientific  data,  but  none  of  the  research 
data  was  breached,  Dunbar  said. 

NT  Service  Pack  beta  ships 

Two  months  after  Microsoft  Corp.  released  a  buggy 
Service  Pack  2  for  Windows  NT  4.0,  the  company  last 
week  shipped  a  beta  version  of  Service  Pack  3  that  fixes 
the  predecessor's  flaws.  The  beta,  sent  to  about  300 
customers,  is  a  new  strategy  for  Microsoft,  which 
wants  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  systems  crashes  that 
plagued  users  who  installed  the  previous  version  [CW, 
Jan.  13].  The  public  release  is  expected  in  30  to  60  days. 

Effort  aimed  at  macro  viruses 

Microsoft  and  the  National  Computer  Security  Associa¬ 
tion  are  collaborating  to  combat  macro  viruses.  The  ini¬ 


tiative  is  aimed  at  helping  antivirus  software  vendors 
get  more  information  from  Microsoft  in  the  battle 
against  malicious  macros.  The  program  will  include  a 
newsgroup,  early  Microsoft  beta  releases  for  antivirus 
developers  and  a  Web  site  with  information  on  virus 
prevention.  The  move  comes  after  Microsoft  shipped 
Office  97  when  no  antivirus  software  was  available  to 
scan  its  new  macro  format. 

Experienced  IS  hard  to  find 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  there  are  about  190,000  un¬ 
filled  information  systems  jobs  at  large  and  midsize 
companies,  including  hardware  and  software  vendors. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Association  of  America  (ITAA)  in  Washingon,  and 
2,000  companies  were  polled.  The  ITAA  said  there  are 
about  96,000  vacancies  at  user  companies.  The  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  workers  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  computer  careers  will  cause  more 
companies  to  turn  to  outsourcers  overseas,  the  ITAA 
concluded.  Between  1986  and  1994,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  number  of  com¬ 
puter  science  graduates  in  the  U.S.  dropped  43%. 

Update  of  Visual  J++  due 

Microsoft’s  update  to  its  Java-based  development  tool 
has  an  enhanced  development  environment  and  new 
wizards  and  tool  kits.  The  company  is  releasing  Version 


i.i  of  Visual  J++  in  two  editions  —  a  professional  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  trial  edition  that  can  be  downloaded  free 
from  www.microsoft.com/visualj. 

Web-based  training  FAQ 

“The  Multimedia  and  Internet  Training  Newsletter”  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  put  together  an  online  directory 
of  frequently  asked  questions  (FAQ)  about  Web-based 
training.  Free  information  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Web-based  training  is  available  for 
downloading  at  www.brandon-hall.com. 

SHORT  TAKES  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  last  week  re¬ 
leased  its  JavaOS  i.o  operating  system.  JavaOS  exe¬ 
cutes  Java  applications  directly  on  the  Sun  SPARC  and 
Intel  Corp.  x86-based  hardware  platforms.  ...  U.S. 
Robotics  Corp.  in  Skokie,  III.,  last  week  released  upgrad¬ 
ed  versions  of  its  Pilot  organizer,  the  PalmPilot  Profes¬ 
sional  and  the  PalmPilot  Personal.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$299  to  $399.  ...  Oracle  Corp.  in  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.,  this  week  plans  to  introduce  Release  2.0  of  its 
ConText  Option  server  for  managing  and  retrieving  text 
stored  in  Orade7  databases.  Priced  at  $495  per  user, 
the  new  version  adds  the  ability  to  store  pointers  that 
can  index  and  search  documents  on  the  Web. . . .  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  posted 
the  first  working  copy  of  its  Java-based  business  pro¬ 
ductivity  applets,  code-named  Kona,  to  its  Web  site 
(www.kona.lotus.com). 
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UniForum  '97:  Not  just  Unix  anymore 


Trade  show  spotlight  shines  on  emerging  technologies 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


windows  nt.  The  World  Wide  Web. 
Java.  ActiveX.  CORBA.  Network  comput¬ 
ing.  And,  oh  yes,  Unix,  too. 

Welcome  to  UniForum  ’97,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  largest  Unix  trade  show. 

Scheduled  to  open  this  week  in  San 
Francisco,  this  year’s  UniForum  show  is 
expected  to  focus  more  than  ever  on 
emerging  enterprise  technologies  and 
how  to  make  Unix  an  integral  part  of 
them. 

“There  is  going  to  be  a  much  broader 
agenda  than  pure  Unix  at  this  year’s  Uni¬ 
Forum,”  said  Jean  S.  Bozman,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 


ON  TAP  AT  UNIFORUM 


Windows  NT  Business  Solutions 
Pavilion:  Migration  tools, 
development  tools  and 
applications 

Open  Group  Pavilion:  Network 
computing  and  ActiveX 
technologies 

Enterprise@Web:  Demonstrations 
of  Internet-enabled  applications 

Linux  Pavilion:  Major  vendors, 
developers  and  users  that  support 
the  operating  system 


“There  is  a  lot  of  Microsoft,  Internet, 
legacy  and  mainframe  stuff  that  people 
are  working  on  coordinating  with  Unix,” 
she  said. 

"The  show  is  getting  far  more  general- 
purpose  than  before,”  said  Mary  Hubley, 
an  analyst  at  DataPro  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  Delran,  N.J.  “Users  are  real¬ 
izing  that  Unix  environments  cannot  be 
just  Unix  anymore.” 

One  user  agreed.  “It  really  speaks  to 
the  issue  of  where  Unix  is  going,”  said 
David  Krauthamer,  MIS  director  at  Park¬ 
er  Hannifin  Corp.  in  Rohnert  Park,  Calif. 
“Everybody  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
Unix  is  fitting  in  as  a  high-end  Web  serv¬ 
er,  database  server  or  an  E-mail  server,” 
which  needs  to  be  tied  in  to  the  rest  of  the 
enterprise,  he  said. 

A  POTPOURRI 

In  keeping  with  that  trend,  both  the  con¬ 
ference  program  and  the  exhibition  floor 
at  UniForum  will  focus  on  a  range  of  net¬ 
work,  Web  and  cross-platform  integra¬ 
tion  tools.  UniForum  organizers  said 
they  expect  nearly  100  vendors  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  range  of  software,  hardware  and 
tools  relating  to  those  technologies. 

Jostling  for  space  with  mainstream 
Unix  vendors  will  be  a  Windows  NT 
Business  Solutions  Pavilion.  It  will  fea¬ 
ture  migration  tools,  software  and  appli¬ 
cations  from  multiple  vendors. 

And  users  can  step  in  to  a  nearby  plat¬ 


form-integration  demonstration  area 
where  Unix  and  Windows  NT  vendors 
will  demonstrate  the  interoperability  of 
multiple  systems,  applications  for 
managing  such  environments  and  soft¬ 


ware  development  tools  for  mixed  Unix 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  NT  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Predictably  enough,  the  largest  exhibi¬ 
tors  at  the  show  are  expected  to  be  tradi¬ 
tional  Unix  heavies  such  as  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  IBM,  Digital  Equipment 


Corp.,  Data  General  Corp.  and  Unisys 
Corp.  However,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
one  of  the  largest  Unix  players,  won’t  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  show  once  again. 

HP  is  expected  to  announce  a  follow¬ 
up  to  its  PA-8000  64-bit  chip  as  well  as 
key  security  enhancements  to  its  Internet 
bundle  for  Unix  servers. 

DG  will  privately  demonstrate  a  proto¬ 
type  version  of  its  Non-Uniform  Memory 
Access  server. 


TM 


*  *  * 
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It's  More  Than  Dots  &  Dashes... 


T 


Hi 


Today7 s  information  age  began  with  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  by  Samuel  Morse  in  1837. 
And  just  as  the  familiar  dots  &  dashes  have  come  to  symbolize  Morse  Code,  Innovation 
Data  Processing  symbolizes  cost-effective,  fast,  safe  and  reliable  storage 
management  solutions. 

Joining  forces  with  EMC  Corporation  and  the  Symmetrix®  Enterprise  Storage  Platform  (ESP), 
Innovation  paves  the  way  to  a  disaster  recovery  solution  for  open  systems  and  LAN  SCSI  disk 
&  database  volumes  to  S/390  tape  or  disk  directly  across  High  speed  mainframe  channels 
without  using  network  communications. 

As  you  turn  to  open  systems  for  business  critical  applications  and  as  database  systems 
continue  to  grow  at  incredible  proportions,  requiring  hundreds  of  gigabytes  and  some¬ 
times  terabytes  of  disk  storage,  protecting  this  information  is  today's  challenge. 

With  FDRSOS,  your  lifeline  to  Safeguarding  Open  Storage,  large  databases  can 
be  protected  at  ultra  high  speed  and  with  reliable  performance. 

A  typical  user  with  a  100  GB  database  using  a  standard  package  currently 
requires  24-48  hours  to  backup  to  local  DAT  tapes.  But  with  FDRSOS 's  advanced 
technology,  you  can  backup  as  much  as  50  GBs  per  hour  per  tape  control  unit.  And, 
in  the  case  of  disaster,  recreate  SCSI  volumes  concurrently  without  having  UNIX  machines  or 
PC's  operational  or  communicating. 

High-Speed  •••  Reliable  mmm  Cost-Effective  •••  Storage  Management  Solutions 
Backup  Open  Systems  to  Mainframe: 

AIX'  (RS 16000)™,  HP-UX,  UNIX®,  SUN  Solaris™,  WindowsNT™,  NetWare *  and  OS/2 * 


DATA  PROCESSING 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  275  Paterson  Avenue,  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07424  •  (201)  890-7300 
Fax:  (201)  890-7147  •  E-mail:  76322.2076@compuserve.com  •  http://www.innovationdp.fdr.com 
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E-mail  floods  cause  network  havoc 


By  Sharon  Machlis  and  Barb  Cole 


ELECTRONIC-MAIL  ADMINISTRATORS 

are  finding  that  hacker  attacks  aren’t  the 
only  source  of  E-mail  floods  that  can 
drown  their  servers. 

Whether  the  messages  are  external  ad¬ 


vertising  “spams”  or  internal  mass  mail¬ 
ings,  the  rising  volume  of  broadcast  mes¬ 
sages  is  causing  lengthy  delays  and  even 
crashes  as  networks  strain  to  keep  pace. 

The  mail  server  at  Boston  College  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  recently  went  down 
for  about  five  hours  after  a  Florida-based 


painting  company  E-mailed  the  school’s 
15,000  students  about  summer  jobs, 
according  to  Maureen  Toohey,  data  secu¬ 
rity  administrator  at  the  college. 

The  spam  wasn’t  an  intentionally  mali¬ 
cious  attack,  but  the  result  was  similar: 
Five  staff  people  were  tied  up  until  late  in 


the  evening  trying  to  block  the  flood  and 
get  the  server  back  online.  “This  is  the 
latest  and  greatest  way  of  bringing  down 
systems,”  Toohey  said. 

Brown  University  in  Providence,  R.I., 
was  also  a  spam  target,  but  network  traf¬ 
fic  monitoring  helped  stem  the  flood  in 
progress.  “The  postmaster  was  dumping 
mail  like  mad,”  said  Anne  Oribello,  man¬ 
agement  security  officer  at  Brown.  “We 
could  have  been  down.” 

Many  universities  make  their  user  lists 
publicly  available  on  the  Internet,  so  they 
are  typically  more  vulnerable  to  mail 
floods  from  outside  sources.  And  most 
don't  have  firewalls  that  can  control  all 
incoming  traffic. 

In  private  industry,  where  access  to  us¬ 
er  lists  is  in  many  cases  tightly  controlled 
and  firewall  technology  is  more  wide¬ 
spread,  “spamming  from  the  outside  is 
typically  not  a  problem,”  said  Tim  M. 
Crawford,  technical  project  manager  at 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  “There  are  spamming  issues 
in  corporations,  though.” 

How  to  help  curb  E-mail 
mass-mailing  problems: 

•  Install  firewalls  to  block 
messages  from  known  Spam 
sites 

•  Monitor  network  traffic  to  stop 
heavy  mailing  before  it  crashes 
a  server 

•  Set  up  policies  that  restrict 
message  broadcasting 

•  Educate  users  to  discourage 
mass  mailings 

Internal  mass  mailings  —  which  often 
have  nothing  to  do  with  work  —  can  be  a 
big  systems  burden,  said  Crawford, 
whose  network  has  18,000  users.  "These 
mass  mails  can  delay  the  delivery  of  mes¬ 
sages  by  as  much  as  24  hours  because 
they  clog  up  our  gateways.” 

MACARENA  MISHAP 

A  Boston  firm’s  server  crashed  last  fall  af¬ 
ter  employees  E-mailed  one  another  cop¬ 
ies  of  a  popular  screen  saver,  the  iM-byte 
“Hey  Macaroni”  spoof  of  the  Macarena 
dance  fad  [CW,  Nov.  4, 1996]. 

The  problem  was  solved  when  the 
company  posted  a  single  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  server  and  told  employees  to 
download  it  from  there  instead  of  E-mail¬ 
ing  it,  said  Eric  Robichaud,  CEO  of 
Rhode  Island  Soft  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Woonsocket,  R.I.,  which  created  the 
shareware. 

Some  corporate  network  administra¬ 
tors  institute  policies  that  limit  internal 
mass  mailings.  Others  just  try  to  encour¬ 
age  voluntary  restraint. 

“We  can’t  really  keep  people  from 
sending  out  mass  mails,  nor  should  we,” 
Crawford  said.  "Our  best  hope  is  to  foster 
an  attitude  within  the  company  —  per¬ 
haps  through  an  E-mail  policy  —  where 
employees  use  it  responsibly.” 


•  Ai  V'. 


THERE'S  HO 
BACKUP? 
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N  A 


encore  datashare:  the  enterprise 

BACKUP  SOLUTION. 

You  know  how  valuable  your  corporate  information  is.  Are  you  protecting  all  of  it? 


In  the  past,  your  biggest  worry  was  backing  up  the 
mainframe.  But  now,  your  corporate  information  is  on  a 
multitude  of  platforms.  It’s  on  mainframes,  it’s  on  open 
systems,  it’s  on  network  servers,  it’s  even  on  desktops. 
And  you’re  faced  with  the  challenge  of  protecting  it. 

All  of  it. 

You're  not  worried  about  your  mainframe  data,  it’s  always 
secure,  protected  by  proven,  reliable  backup  utilities  and 
disciplines.  But  your  open  systems  and  network  servers 
don’t  share  the  same  security.  What  if  they  could? 

With  Encore  s  Infinity  SP™  Universal  Storage  Processor 
and  Datashare'  they  can.  The  Infinity  SP  provides 


centralized  storage  for  your  information.  And  DataShare 
facilitates  mainframe-based  backups  of  all  of  your  data  — 
mainframe,  open  systems,  and  network  servers.  All  of 
your  corporate  information  can  now  be  safeguarded 
against  disaster  using  established,  robust  mainframe  tools 
and  procedures  —  tools  and  procedures  you’ve  always 
relied  on.  All  of  your  information.  The  information  you 
can’t  afford  to  lose. 

Protect  all  of  your  corporate  data. 


Call  Encore  at  1-800-933-6267. 


ENCORE 


CO  M  I’UTER 


IRPORATION 


www.cncore.com 
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Data  On  Demand 


or  visit  www. windows. digital  .com. 
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fr\>" v  What  used  to  be  a  big  issue 
is  now  a  non-issue.  Because 
instead  of  trying  to  force  a  PC  into  being  a 
Windows  NT®  enterprise  client,  you  can  get 
one  that  was  born  that  way:  Digital's  new 
Celebris™GL.  It  comes  enterprise-ready  - 
complete  with  integrated 
networking,  support  for  Digital 
Clusters  for  Windows  NT, 
plus  system  management 
tools  like  ClientWORKS .™ 

Add  Digital's  Easy  Network 
Set-Up  and  our  unique  tool¬ 
less  enclosure  designed  for 
easy  service  and  support,  and 
your  users  are  in  for  quite  a 
turn-on.  The  new  Windows  NT- 
optimized  Celebris  GL.  For 


Celebris  GL 

10  Base-T/10  Base-2  upgradable  to 
100  Base-T  via  a  daughter  card. 

Pentium ®  Pro  processors 
1 80  and  200  MHz. 

Uniquely  designed  enclosure 
easy  to  service  and  support. 


WHATEVER  IT  TAKES 

your  nearest  reseller,  call  T800-DIGTTAL, 


Monkey 
on  your 
back  #28: 

How  to  turn 
your  PCs  into 
real  Windows  NT 
clients  without 

real  I 

your  ^ 
users  off. 
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Internet  World  will  reflect 
user  interest  in  extranets 


By  Justin  Hibbard  and  Barb  Cole 


BESIDES  THE  USUAL  mud- 
slinging  between  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.,  Internet  World/ 
Spring  ’97  will  feature  several 
"extranet”  announcements. 

An  extranet  is  a  secure  con¬ 
nection  among  corporate  intra¬ 
nets  that  lets  businesses  con¬ 
duct  transactions  with  partners, 
suppliers  and  customers. 


User  interest  in  extranets 
is  growing,  largely  because  of 
recent  improvements  in  Inter¬ 
net-based  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI),  a  cheap  alterna¬ 
tive  to  EDI  over  leased  lines, 
said  Carl  Lehmann,  an  analyst 


at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

,  At  the  show  this  week  in  Los 
Angeles,  Internet-based  EDI 
vendor  Actra  Business  Systems 
LLC  will  brief  analysts  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Document  Gateway,  its 
long-awaited  Windows  NT- 
based  product.  It  exchanges  EDI 
data  through  encrypted  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  according  to  Geri 
Spieler,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Actra  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  a  joint  venture  of 
Netscape  and  GE  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  Inc.,  last 
year  said  it  will  launch  its 
product  this  month.  But 
the  company  wouldn’t  say 
if  it  will  launch  the  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  show. 

Meanwhile,  Netscape 
will  outline  plans  for  its 
next-generation  Internet 
server  and  client  products. 
Marc  Andreessen,  senior  vice 
president  of  technology,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Netscape’s  strategy  for 
helping  companies  build  global 
networks  that  combine  intra¬ 
nets,  the  Internet  and  extranets. 

Netscape  also  will  demon¬ 


strate  Constellation,  which  will 
compete  with  Microsoft  Corp.  ’s 
Internet  Explorer  4.0  client 
suite  as  a  PC  desktop  interface. 

Microsoft  will  unveil  a  beta 
version  of  Internet  Explorer  4.0, 
which  can  be  used  as  the  inter¬ 
face  for  Windows  95. 

“Netscape  and  Microsoft  are 
planning  on  making  this  the  big 
play  for  who  will  win  the  brows¬ 
er  war,”  said  Amy  Wohl,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wohl  Associates,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Narberth,  Pa.  “I’m 
not  giving  Constellation  a  high 
chance  of  making  it.” 

Wohl  said  she  doubts  users 
will  want  to  run  Constellation 
on  Windows  95  if  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  offers  similar  features 
and  can  function  as  the  Win¬ 
dows  95  interface. 

Microsoft  also  will  roll  out  its 
long-awaited  Exchange  Server 
5.0.  The  messaging  server  will 
gain  support  for  several  com¬ 
mon  Internet  protocols,  such  as 
Post  Office  Protocol  3  (POP3) 
and  Lightweight  Directory  Ac¬ 
cess  Protocol. 

It  comes  many  months  after 
beta  testers  sent  Microsoft  back 
to  the  drawing  board  by  reject¬ 


ing  an  earlier  beta. 

Microsoft  appears  to  have 
pleased  users  who  were  looking 
for  stronger  Internet  hooks  in 
Exchange  5.0. 

"I’m  itching  for  [Exchange 
5.0],”  said  Mark  Schmidt,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  at 
Heritage  Broadcasting  Group, 
Inc.  in  Tustin,  Minn.  The  POP3 
support  in  Exchange  5.0  will 
mean  big  savings  because  Heri¬ 
tage’s  remote  users  will  be  able 
to  connect  to  the  corporate  mail 

Announcements  of  note 


server  using  a  local  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider,  Schmidt  said. 

But  not  all  users  are  jubilant. 
Bob  Winterton,  a  systems  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  of  New  York,  Inc., 
said  he  wants  to  see  the  16G- 
byte  mail  storage  limit  on  Ex¬ 
change  servers  lifted.  That  fix 
isn’t  due  until  later  this  year. 


Few  users  trust  OLTP 
on  Microsoft,  Netscape 
intranets.  Page  61. 


Other  events  at  this  week’s  Internet  World/Spring  ’97  trade  show 
include  the  following: 


►MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  British  Telecommunications 
PLC  will  announce  plans  for  an  international  World  Wide  Web 
hosting  service  for  corporate  intranets. 


►Sybase,  Inc.  is  expected  to  announce  asynchronous  queuing 
software  for  managing  database  transactions  across  distributed 
networks,  including  the  Web.  Sources  said  the  database  soft¬ 
ware  will  ensure  that  transactions  are  completed,  and  will  allow 
end  users  to  run  multiple  database  requests  all  at  once. 


►Oracle  Corp.  plans  to  announce  general  availability  of  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Web  Application  Server  that  adds  support  for  transac¬ 
tion  processing  over  intranets  and  the  Internet.  Web  Application 
Server  3.0  has  been  in  beta  testing  since  December. 


►Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  plans  to  announce  server  software  for  car¬ 
rying  multimedia  in  real  time  —  also  known  as  “streaming” 
multimedia.  WebForce  MediaBase  Version  2.0  can  download  up 
to  10,000  simultaneous  video  streams  over  the  Internet  or  intra¬ 
nets.  —  Computerworld  staff 


"Netscape  and  Microsoft  are 
planning  on  making  this  [show] 
the  big  play  for  who  will  win 
the  browser  war." 

-  Amy  Wohl, 

Wohl  Associates 


'net/intranets  to  headline  Brainshare 


By  Laura  DiDio 


once  again,  the  Internet,  in¬ 
tranets  and  deploying  Novell  Di¬ 
rectory  Services  (NDS)  on  other 
platforms  will  be  the  hot  topics 
at  Novell,  Inc.’s  annual  Brain- 
share  Developer’s  conference. 

At  Brainshare  in  two  weeks, 
Novell  is  expected  to  unveil  a 
blueprint  of  its  Internet  and  in¬ 
tranet  access  software  —  a  pack¬ 
age  called  Border  Services  — 
along  with  products  that  plug 

Novell  CEO  post  still  open 


some  gaps  in  its  product  line. 

Border  Services,  which  lets 
users  connect  to  the  Internet 
from  NetWare  LANs,  will  run 
on  stand-alone  servers.  It  works 
with  Novell’s  IntranetWare,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
Server  or  Unix  servers. 

The  release  of  Border  Services 
will  include  proxy  services  and 
firewall  security  services  to  se¬ 
cure  data,  filter  out  unwanted  or 
unauthorized  data  and  provide 
bidirectional  control  of  users’ 


World  Wide  Web  access. 

Six  large  NetWare  users  and 
three  independent  consultants 
said  they  were  “somewhat  con¬ 
cerned”  about  Novell’s  long¬ 
term  outlook  and  its  ability  to 
compete  with  Microsoft. 

But  the  users  said  they  re¬ 
main  confident  in  the  core  Net¬ 
Ware  and  IntranetWare  prod¬ 
ucts.  None  of  the  users  had 
plans  for  wholesale  replacement 
of  NetWare/IntranetWare  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Windows  NT  Server. 

“Our  strategy  is  coexistence. 
There’s  no  compelling  reason 
for  us  to  move  off  of  NetWare/ 
IntranetWare.  And  we  do  feel 
Novell  has  been  getting  its  act 
together  to  a  degree,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Crowley,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Rich  Products 
Corp.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Marc  Herder,  manager  of  data 
communications  at  the  Dart¬ 
mouth- Hitchcock  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Lebanon,  N.H.,  agreed. 

“We  have  NetWare  applica¬ 
tions  that  just  aren’t  going  away. 
But  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  No¬ 


Mum’s  still  the  word  from  Novell  on  its  six-month  search  for  a 
CEO  to  replace  Robert  Frankenberg,  who  left  last  September. 

A  Novell  spokesman  said  the  Orem,  Utah,  firm  is  “making 
progress”  in  its  search.  “The  CEO  search  is  a  top  priority.  We  hope 
to  make  an  announcement  soon,”  he  said.  He  declined  to  say  who 
is  on  the  shortlist  of  candidates. 

The  spokesman  also  responded  to  the  question  about  whether 
Novell  President  Joe  Marengi  will  stay  after  a  CEO  is  named. 

“Joe  Marengi  continues  to  very  aggressively  and  visibly  lead  No¬ 
vell.  He  has  not  publicly  stated  his  plans  after  the  new  CEO  is  in 

place.”  the  spokesman  said.  —  Laura  DiDio 


veil’s  long-term  direction  is.  No 
one  is  giving  us  a  clear,  concise 
road  map,”  Herder  said. 

“The  big-ticket  item  on  my 
wish  list  is  for  Novell  to  finally 
deliver  NDS  on  other  platforms 
like  Windows  NT  and  Unix. 
When  they  do  that,  it  will  be  a 
big  advantage  for  users  like  my¬ 
self,”  he  said. 

HIGH  AND  DRY 

But  Wayne  Stein, 
director  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  region  at  Lo¬ 
tus  Consulting 
Corp.  in  Detroit, 
said  large  organi¬ 
zations  are  most 
likely  to  abandon 
NetWare  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  because 
their  most  press¬ 
ing  concern  is  an 
application  server. 

“To  get  NetWare 
to  adequately  per¬ 
form  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  server,  businesses  typically 
have  to  spend  25%  to  30%  more 
than  they  would  to  achieve  the 
same  results  with  NT  Server,” 
he  said. 

The  Brainshare  agenda  will 


Lotus  Consulting's 
Wayne  Stein: 


NetWare  is  tops  for 
file  and  print,  but  NT 
is  a  better  applica¬ 
tions  server 


include  the  following: 

■  The  availability  of  NDS  on 
Windows  NT  and  Unix  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year. 

■  Wolf  Mountain  clustering  for 
NetWare,  which  is  Novell’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  Microsoft’s  Wolf  Pack 
clustering  capability.  The  prod¬ 
uct  can  link  up  to  four  servers 

for  greater  network 
reliability. 

According  to 
Brainshare  doc¬ 
uments  at  Novell’s 
Web  site.  Wolf 
Mountain  will  of¬ 
fer  users  a  clus¬ 
tered  Java  environ¬ 
ment,  a  64-bit 
unified  file  system 
and  communica¬ 
tions  links  that  use 
IPX/SPX,  TCP/IP 
and  Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode. 

■  The  next  version 
of  IntranetWare, 
code-named  Moab, 
is  due  later  this  year.  It  will  in¬ 
corporate  Wolf  Mountain  clus¬ 
tering  and  full  memory  protec¬ 
tion. 

■  Native  TCP/IP  support  for 
NetWare. 
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HOW  TO  FEED  A  HUNGRY  WEBSITE. 


Well,  if  your  website’s  as  hungry  as  most,  feed  it  with 

Fujitsu’s  new  ScanP artner®  600C  color  scanner.  It’s  the 

easiest,  quickest  way  to  turn  paper  into  digital  content. 

The  ScanPartner  600C  is  the  only  desktop 
color  scanner  in  its  class  that  comes  standard 
with  an  automatic  document  feeder  (ADF). 

You  simply  load  the  ADF  with  up  to  50  pages 
of  color  images  and  text.  And  it  turns  paper 
into  Internet/Intranet-ready  image  files,  at 
the  rate  of  up  to  15  pages  per  minute. 

So  as  you  can  see,  the  ScanPartner  600C  . Ri_tonal 256-ieS grayscale 
will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time.  And  at  less 


SCAN  OUR  SPECS 


•  Single  pass  24-bit  charge  coupled  device  (CCD)  color  scanning 


•  Up  to  600  x  1200  dpi  resolution 


IS  pages  per  minute  throughput  at  200  dpi  line  art  mode 


Adob 


*  S 00  pages  per  day  average  duty  cycle 


*  Flatbed  with  built-in  SO- 


page 


ADF 


*  Supports  Adobe  PDF,  JPEG.  BMP,  TIFF,  PCX,  DCX 


*  SCSI-2  interface 


Comes  with  Adobe  Acrobat  3.0. 

Acrobat  is  the  fastest  way  to  publish  and  distribute 
documents  over  the  Internet. 


*  TWAIN  and  ISIS  driver  support 


*  Includes  Scan Right'M Image  Kit 


than  $2000,  it  will  also  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money. 

And  if  that’s  not  enough,  the  ScanPartner  600C  has 
a  two  business  day  replacement  warranty.  All  part  of 
Fujitsu’s  No  Excuses™ service  and  support  policy. 

The  ScanPartner  600C.  It’s  the  fast,  efficient  and  affordable 
way  to  feed  your  website.  Buy  one  and  you'll  come  back  for  seconds. 

To  learn  more,  scan  our  website  at  www.fcpa.com.  rO 


Or  call  800-626-4686,  ext  1031. 


FUJ  ITS 


© 1997  Fujitsu.  ScanPartner  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  ScanRight  and  No  Excuses  are  trademarks  of  Fujitsu.  All  rights  reserved.  Acrobat  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  l.-u. 
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IBM  boosts  access 
to  System  390s 


By  Bob  Wallace 


ibm  this  week  will  announce 
product  enhancements  to  let  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers 
provide  easier,  faster  and  less- 
expensive  access  to  System  390 
mainframes,  Computerworld  has 
learned. 

The  company  will  announce 
improvements  to  its  3746 
Nways  Controller  that  will  keep 
users  with  a  mix  of  SNA  and  IP 
traffic  from  having  to  buy  and 
manage  separate  gateways  to 
their  390s,  sources  close  to  IBM 
said. 

Also,  IBM  will  soon  ship  the 
2216  Nways  Multiaccess  Con¬ 
troller  for  users  with  IP  corpo¬ 
rate  networks.  It  is  more  power¬ 
ful  than  its  3172  predecessor  and 
supports  faster  pipes  to  390s. 

And  because  SNA  networks 
can  include  multiple  far-flung 
sites  linked  to  data  centers,  IBM 
has  equipped  the  2216  to  sup- 


PUTTING  ON  A  BLITZ 


IBM’s  networking 
rollout  will  include: 

|  12G  bit/sec.  8260  Super 
Hub 

|  Industrial-strength  ATM 
switch 

|  High-density  Ethernet 
switch 

I  New  FRAD  models 

|  Several  management 
packages 

port  56  Ti  lines,  up  from  20 
supported  in  older  3746  models, 
sources  said. 

BATTLE  WITH  CISCO 

Analysts  said  users  are  the 
winners  in  the  increasingly 
fierce  competition  between  in¬ 
cumbent  IBM  and  underdog 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  for  control 


of  the  data  center. 

“Cisco  has  definitely  made 
IBM  a  much  better  competitor, 
and  we’re  seeing  that  with  Big 
Blue  reducing  the  cost  of  access¬ 
ing  390s  and  better  supporting 
IP,”  said  Cindy  Borovick,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“This  certainly  won’t  stop  Cis¬ 
co  in  its  tracks,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  it  owns  the  IP  network 
market,”  Borovick  said. 

The  Escon  adapters  for  the 
3746  and  2216  support  IBM’s 
Multipath  Channel-!-,  a  protocol 
that  better  manages  connec¬ 
tions  to  Systems  390s  and  re¬ 
duces  cycles  by  up  to  60%. 

The  wide-area  network  ports 
for  the  2216  are  reportedly 
far  less  expensive  than  those 
supported  on  the  older  3746 
models  because  they  are 
PowerPC-  and  Peripheral  Com¬ 
ponent  Interconnect-based.  The 
2216  also  will  have  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  and  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
interfaces. 

IBM’s  mainframe  connection 
strategy  is  based  on  a  variety  of 
multifunction  access  products; 
Cisco’s  approach  is  based  on  in¬ 
stalling  software  add-ons  to  its 
high-end  routers. 


POWER  MANAGEMENT 

Microsoft's  hot  docking  still  a  version  away 


By  Mindy  Blodgett 
and  April  Jacobs 


“hot  docking”  —  the  ability 
to  plug  a  laptop  in  to  a  docking 
station  while  the  laptop  is  run¬ 
ning  —  hasn’t  lived  up  to  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  billing,  according  to 
industry  observers. 

Most  Windows 
95  laptop  users 
must  first  turn  off 
the  system  before 
docking,  a  more 
time-consuming 
and  inconvenient 
process. 

“Microsoft  has  yet  to  provide 
true  hot  docking  for  laptops,” 
said  Ken  Dulaney,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

The  problem  is  in  the  power- 
management  schemes  Micro¬ 
soft  has  built  in  to  its  operating 
systems,  which  sometimes  end 
up  fighting  for  power  with  vari¬ 
ous  laptop  components  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Responding  to  critics,  Micro¬ 
soft  officials  said  the  power- 
management  specification  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  next  release  of 
Windows,  code-named  Mem¬ 
phis,  will  eliminate  the  prob¬ 


lems.  Memphis  is  due  in  beta 
this  month. 

But  in  the  meantime,  some 
“intelligent”  power-manage¬ 
ment  schemes  can  actually 
cause  more  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  most  recent  release 
of  Windows  95,  the  Windows  95 
OEM  Service  Release  Version  2 
(OSR2),  has  fought 
for  power  with 
some  PC  cards 
and  with  the  BIOS 
option  on  some  To¬ 
shiba  America  In¬ 
formation  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  laptops, 
according  to  Microsoft. 

Intel  Corp.’s  ProShare  cards 
and  PC  cards  from  3Com  Corp. 
disabled  Windows  95 ’s  instruc¬ 
tion  to  shut  them  off,  so  they 
were  powered  even  when  they 
weren’t  in  use.  That  drained 
power  and  caused  machines  to 
go  to  sleep. 

Jim  Wolfe,  mobile  division 
marketing  engineer  at  3Com  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  his  com¬ 
pany  has  been  working  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  on  a  similar  problem 
with  its  PC  card  since  it  cropped 
up  several  months  ago. 

“We  discovered  in  testing  that 
the  OSR2  tried  to  put  the  mo¬ 


dem  to  sleep  as  part  of  its 
power-management  features,” 
Wolfe  said.  “So  if  you  happened 
to  be  logged  on  to  the  network, 
it  would  drop  you  off.” 

Wolfe  said  Microsoft  is  work¬ 
ing  to  fix  the  problem,  but  in  the 
meantime,  3Com  has  tuned  the 
PC  cards  so  they  won’t  be  dis¬ 
abled  during  power  manage¬ 
ment. 

Another  problem  that  has 
cropped  up  in  the  Windows  95 
OSR2  is  that  the  power-manage¬ 
ment  driver  may  not  handle  a 
suspend  request  and  will  cause 
Toshiba  laptops  to  power  off  un¬ 
der  several  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  when  the  computer  is 
placed  in  its  docking  station. 

On  its  World  Wide  Web  page, 
Microsoft  said  this  symptom 
has  been  reported  to  occur  only 
with  Toshiba  laptops,  including 
the  Toshiba  Tecra  710,  720,  730 
and  500  series  and  the  Toshiba 
Portege  650. 

Microsoft’s  Web  page  tells  us¬ 
ers  to  work  around  this  issue  by 
setting  the  power-up  (or  re¬ 
sume)  mode  option  to  boot 
mode  instead  of  resume  mode. 

Repeated  attempts  to  contact 
Toshiba  officials  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 


WWW _ ___ 

The  Microsoft 
knowledge  base  page 
is  at  www. 
microsoft.com/kb 


Platinum  tackles 
security,  year  2000 

►  Single  sign-onfunction  to  ease  access  burden 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

platinum  Technology,  Inc. 
marks  its  10th  anniversary  this 
month  with  a  major  push  to  in¬ 
tegrate  its  product  line  as  it 
seeks  to  become  a  single  source 
of  management  software  and 
services. 

Also,  the  Oakbrook  Terrace, 
Ill.,  company  this  week  is  add¬ 
ing  security  and  year  2000 
products. 

Platinum  is  boosting  its  secu¬ 
rity  lineup  with  a  sign-on  tool 
that  lets  users  log  in  once  to 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.'s 
Mike  Tardif: 


"We  need  mainframe  security 
in  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment" 

reach  diverse  systems.  That 
helps  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  control  overall  ac¬ 
cess. 

"We  believe  in  single  sign-on 
for  security  control,”  said  Mike 
Tardif,  vice  president  of  enter¬ 
prise  technology  for  operations 
and  systems  management  at 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  in  New 
York.  “It  forces  us  to  understand 
where  users  must  go  and  what 
they  must  access.” 

Platinum  also  wants  to  take 
on  year  2000  date  conversion 
tasks  through  tools  and  consult¬ 
ing  designed  for  more  than  an 
immediate  fix. 

SMALLER  BITES 

Platinum  plans  in  June  to  recast 
its  systems  management  prod¬ 
ucts  as  a  modular  suite.  That 
will  allow  IS  managers  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  range  of  problems  one 
step  at  a  time  instead  of  having 
to  swallow  a  complete  suite, 
such  as  Unicenter  TNG  from 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y. 

“Now  we’re  grouping  some  of 
our  140  products  logically  as 
bundles,”  said  Marty  Reamy, 
vice  president  of  Platinum’s  sys¬ 
tems  management  division. 


“Our  integration  technology  is 
starting  to  come  to  fruition.” 

Platinum  has  been  adding 
common  services  to  products  it 
developed  or  acquired.  Uniform 
features  that  appear  in  the  tools 
include  the  user  interface,  in¬ 
stallation  procedure,  messaging 
and  event  handling. 

Tardif  said  he  favors  Plati- 
num’s  approach  of  supplying 
built-in  integration  among  the 
tools  he  selects  to  solve  various 
problems.  That  means  opera¬ 
tors  are  familiar  with  each  con¬ 
sole,  and  the  tools  can  share  in¬ 
formation  when  the  need  arises. 
The  alternative  is  to  force  users 
to  replace  familiar,  working 
products  with  a  new  integrated 
suite. 

The  value  of  Platinum’s 
“fleshed-out”  security  line  in¬ 
creases  as  its  tools  talk  to  one 
another,  said  Erica  Rugullies,  an 
analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc. 
in  Watertown,  Mass. 

But  Platinum  must  fill  gaps, 
such  as  managing  firewalls  and 
authorization  servers,  to  com¬ 
plete  its  security  coverage,  espe¬ 
cially  for  enabling  electronic 
commerce,  Rugullies  said. 

Platinum  is  building  a  fairly 
complete  set  of  security  man¬ 
agement  tools  but  isn't  unique, 
said  Paul  Mason,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 


1987  $340,000  30 


1996  $439M  3,800 


Platinum  had  to  improve  its 
multiplatform  access  control, 
Mason  said,  to  compete  with  en¬ 
terprise  management  suite  lead¬ 
ers  CA  and  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 
in  Austin,  Texas. 

Organizations  turning  to 
Platinum  as  a  business  partner 
include  housing  finance  com¬ 
pany  General  Motors  Accep¬ 
tance  Corp./Residential  Fund¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  retailer  Toys  R 
Us,  Inc. 

Officials  at  these  companies 
said  Platinum  strove  to  under¬ 
stand  their  businesses  in  order 
to  make  information  resources 
a  competitive  advantage  and 
help  IS  meet  its  service  commit¬ 
ments. 
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Microsoft  pushing 
3.1  users  to  32-bit 


CO  N  T  1  NUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

David  Herman,  a  developer  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Forest  Service  in  Durham, 
N.H.,  said  Microsoft  isn’t  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  there  is  still  a 
huge  number  of  DOS  users  de¬ 
veloping  software. 

But  Microsoft  tells  a  different 
story.  In  separate  interviews, 
company  executives  told  several 
Computerworld  reporters  last 
week  that  a  dwindling  number 
of  users  run  the  16-bit  software. 

They  said  the  company  is  fo¬ 
cusing  its  resources  on  develop¬ 
ing  versions  of  existing  software 
and  tools  for  the  32-bit  environ¬ 
ment.  Steve  Ross,  Microsoft’s 
product  manager  for  Visual 
C++,  said  the  company  had  to 
decide  where  to  focus  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  32-bit  won. 

But  only  14%  of  PCs  in  large 
corporations  were  running  Win¬ 
dows  95  or  Windows  NT  by  the 
end  of  last  year,  according  to 
Chris  Le  Tocq,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest,  a  research  firm  in 

IDC  says  Windows  95  was  the 
desktop  operating  system  of 
choice  last  year 

Windows  NT  Windows  95 
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Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Dataquest  says  most  Microsoft 
users  still  run  Windows  3.1 
and  3.11 


Windows  3.1,  3.11 


Windows  NT  and  Windows  95 


1996* 

'Total  number  of  licenses  not 
yet  available 

Source  Dataquest  San  Jose.  Calif. 


San  Jose,  Calif.  He  said  that 
number  will  rise  to  34%  by 
year’s  end. 

And  Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  although  users  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  abandon  Windows  3.1  soon 
after  Windows  95  came  out  18 
months  ago,  it  hasn’t  happened. 

A  32-bit  strategy  could  spell 
trouble  for  Microsoft  because 
dropping  support  for  Windows 
3.1,  “is  not  a  good  way  to  win 
friends  and  influence  IS  depart¬ 
ments,”  Kusnetzky  said. 

Even  so,  many  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said  Microsoft  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  migration  issue 
(see  related  story,  page  17). 

FORCED  MIGRATION 

"They’re  forcing  you  to  move  to 
32-bit  if  you  want  to  use  Office 
or  Word  or  Excel  or  any  of  their 
games,”  said  Robert  Duffy,  a 
programmer  at  Prodocs,  a  con¬ 
sulting  and  development  firm  in 
Plano,  Texas.  “A  lot  of  people 
haven’t  made  the  switch  be¬ 
cause  they’re  comfortable  with 
what  they  have.  They  like  work¬ 
ing  with  Win  3.1.  There’s  going 
to  be  a  good  percentage  of  the 
market  that  [will  stay]  on  Win  3.1 
for  some  time.” 

Duffy  said  a  lot  of  people  still 
use  machines  that  can’t  handle 
Windows  95.  “Motherboards 
from  three  years  ago  only  han¬ 
dled  Win  3.1,  and  a  lot  of  those 
are  still  in  use,”  Duffy  said. 
“Some  people  can’t  upgrade 
without  making  a  hardware  in¬ 
vestment.” 

Le  Tocq  suggested  Microsoft 
may  be  inadvertently  creating  its 
own  competition.  Touting  its 
next  version  of  NT  as  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  is  there  now  is  like 
telling  users  to  wait  until  next 
year  to  migrate,  he  said. 

Users  are  taking  advantage  of 
Windows  95’s  support  for  16-bit 
applications.  But  they  said  that 
until  Windows  95  and  Windows 
NT  have  a  common  device  driv¬ 
er  model  and  kernel  —  which 
would  let  applications  built  for 
one  run  on  the  other  consistent¬ 
ly  —  they  will  be  frustrated. 

“Developing  for  both  is  just 
too  much  of  a  hassle,”  said 
David  Richards,  a  developer  at 
Trane  Co.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
“And  there  is  older  hardware 
out  there  that  Windows  95  and 
NT  just  don’t  work  with." 


Merrill  goes  slow  on  Web  trading 


By  Robert  L.  Scheier 

if  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  join 
’em.  But  you  can  at  least  do  it  on 
your  own  terms. 

That  seems  to  be  the  ap¬ 
proach  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  is 
taking  to  World  Wide  Web- 
based  stock  trading. 

For  one  thing,  the  stock  bro¬ 
kerage  won't  offer  Web-based 
stock  trades  until  early  next  year, 
long  after  many  discount  bro¬ 
kers  went  online. 

Also,  Merrill  Lynch  won’t  let 
customers  trade  stocks  directly 
through  its  site. 


Instead  they  must  channel 
even  Web-based  stock  trades 
through  Merrill’s  “financial  ad¬ 
visers,”  said  Randal  Langdon, 
director  of  interactive  sales  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Merrill  Lynch. 

“Merrill  is  not  positioning  it¬ 
self  as  a  discount  broker,”  Lang¬ 
don  said.  “It  is  positioning  itself 
as  a  wisdom  company.  Every¬ 
thing  we’re  doing  online  is  built 
around  strengthening  the  con¬ 
nection  between  that  customer 
and  their  financial  adviser.” 

That  connection  is  important 
to  Merrill  because  the  invest¬ 
ment  advice  offered  by  full-ser¬ 


vice  brokers  lets  them  charge  a 
premium  over  discount  brokers. 
Discount  brokers  charge  as  little 
as  $10  to  $20  per  trade,  com¬ 
pared  with  $150  to  $250  per 
trade  for  full-service  brokers 
such  as  Merrill,  said  Carolyn 
Ing,  an  analyst  at  The  Tower 
Group  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Merrill’s  Web  trading  plan  is  a 
defensive  move,  Ing  said. 
“Their  customer  base  is  being 
eaten  away.  Web  trading  is  a  real 
necessity  these  days,  whether  or 
not  people  use  it.  It  enhances 
that  image  of  being  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge.” 


SQL  Server  hobbled  by  NT  dependence 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 


that  have  Unix  systems  in  their 
data  centers  and  want  to  adopt 
SQL  Server  would  be  forced  to 
run  multiple  databases,  a  hassle 
several  users  said  they  would 
prefer  to  avoid. 

SQL  Server  sales  doubled  last 
year  to  $229  million.  But  Micro¬ 
soft’s  piece  of  the  Windows  NT 
database  server  pie  fell  from 
51%  in  1994  to  40%  in  1995  and 
as  low  as  32%  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  numbers 
from  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
That  was  driven  by  increased 
competition  from  Oracle  Corp. 
and  Informix  Software,  Inc. 

For  example,  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  Chicago 
is  remaining  all-Oracle  as  it 
builds  an  initial  Windows  NT 
application  for  tracking  mem¬ 
berships.  Adding  another  data¬ 
base  would  impose  new  training 
costs  and  stretch  its  data  center 
workforce  thin,  said  Bob  Cook, 
manager  of  database  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  association. 

EXTRAVAGANT 

“That  makes  your  life  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  difficult,  and  I  don’t 
have  money  in  my  budget  to 
hire  additional  people  just  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  run  a  second 
database,”  he  said. 

Paul  Hoedeman,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  AlliedSignal 
Aerospace  in  Torrance,  Calif., 
said  the  cost  advantages  of  the 
Windows  NT/ SQL  Server  com¬ 
bination  make  it  an  easy  sell  for 
“engineering  and  small  depart¬ 
ment  uses  that  don’t  cross  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings.” 

SQL  Server  is  finding  open 
doors  in  autonomous  depart¬ 
ments  and  small  businesses 
that  depend  on  the  lower  cost 
and  ease  of  use  of  an  all-Micro¬ 


soft  environment,  said  Dan  Kus¬ 
netzky,  an  analyst  at  IDC. 

But  as  Windows  NT  moves  in¬ 
to  corporate  data  centers,  “other 
database  vendors  are  often  the 
recipients  of  that  growth,”  Kus¬ 
netzky  said. 

AlliedSignal  Aerospace,  for 
one,  will  likely  stick  with  Ora¬ 
cle’s  databases  for  enterprise  ap¬ 
plications  even  as  it  brings  in 
NT  servers,  Hoedeman  said. 


Server  product  manager. 

And  a  new  version  of  SQL 
Server,  code-named  Sphinx,  will 
start  beta-testing  in  June,  Basica 
said.  Sphinx  aims  to  let  users 
scale  SQL  Server  from  its  cur¬ 
rent  20oG-byte  limit  to  nearly 
IT  byte.  It  also  will  add  enter¬ 
prise  features  such  as  parallel 
querying  and  built-in  data  ware¬ 
housing  tools. 

The  Texas  Department  of 


NT  lights  match  under  rivals 


Microsoft’s  enterprise  plans  for  SQL  Server  are  complicated  by 
its  database  rivals,  which  have  woken  up  to  Windows  NT  with  a 
vengeance. 

Oracle  and  IBM  promise  that  Windows  NT  will  be  supported 
alongside  Unix  platforms  when  their  respective  Oracle8  and  DB2 
Universal  Database  servers  become  available  around  midyear. 

Informix  released  its  Universal  Server  database  for  Unix  only  in 
December  but  plans  to  add  an  NT  version  in  the  second  quarter. 

Sybase,  Inc.  chose  Windows  NT  as  the  first  platform  for  a  bun¬ 
dle  announced  in  December  that  combines  its  database,  also 
called  SQL  Server,  with  World  Wide  Web  development  tools. 

Meanwhile,  an  NT  version  of  its  Sybase  IQ  decision-support 
database  is  in  beta  testing  and  due  to  be  announced  next  month. 

Given  the  competition,  Microsoft  won’t  find  it  easy  to  sell  SQL 
Server  to  information  systems  departments  that  now  rely  on  an¬ 
other  database,  said  Herb  Edelstein,  president  ofTwo  Crows  Corp., 
a  consultancy  in  Potomac,  Md.  “A  mixed-mode  environment  like 
that  is  a  pain,”  he  said.  “Life’s  too  short.”  —  Craig  Stedman 


He  said  Oracle  still  runs  fast¬ 
er,  and  its  multiplatform  sup¬ 
port  “gives  you  more  flexibility 
to  change  the  components  of 
your  architecture  if  you  want.” 

Redmond,  Wash. -based  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  trying  to  cozy  up  to 
users  such  as  Hoedeman.  It 
launched  a  campaign  last  week 
to  recruit  software  vendors  and 
resellers  for  SQL  Server.  More¬ 
over,  plans  for  an  online  ana¬ 
lytical  processing  engine  that 
accesses  SQL  Server  will  be 
announced  in  the  spring,  said 
Dan  Basica,  Microsoft’s  SQL 


Public  Safety’s  traffic  law  en¬ 
forcement  division  in  Austin  is 
standardizing  on  SQL  Server  for 
data  warehousing  and  other  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  moving  from 
mainframes  and  minicomput¬ 
ers  to  a  network  of  100  NT  serv¬ 
ers.  Other  vendors  didn’t  come 
close  to  Microsoft  on  pricing, 
said  Larry  Joseph,  a  consultant 
who  runs  the  agency’s  project. 
“Microsoft  is  making  big  data¬ 
base  platforms  a  commodity, 
and  that’s  good,”  he  said.  "If  we 
had  to  wait  for  Oracle  to  do  that, 
we’d  still  be  waiting.” 
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Win  95,  NT  push  puts  16-bit  users  in  quandary 

►  Maintaining  multiple  platforms  can  burden  IS 


By  Lisa  Picarille 


THE  RECENT  RELEASE  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Office  97  —  which  runs  only  on 
its  32-bit  operating  systems  —  along  with 
indications  that  the  company  wants  to 
leave  the  16-bit  world  behind,  has  left  us¬ 
ers  in  a  quandary  and  given  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  “cross-platform.” 

Indecision  about  a  total  migration  to 
32-bit  operating  systems  —  Windows  95 
and  NT  —  has  heightened  the  spotlight 
on  the  hassle  of  maintaining  16-  and  32- 
bit  versions  of  an  application. 

Also,  "There  is  a  dichotomy  between 
16-  and  32-bit  applications  that  has  rede¬ 
fined  the  term  ‘cross-platform,’  ”  said 
Chris  Le  Tocq,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest,  a 
market  research  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“Cross-platform  no  longer  applies  only  to 
environments  with  Windows  and  Macs 
or  Windows  and  Unix.” 

Although  administering  computing 
environments  with  applications  that  run 
on  multiple  iterations  of  Windows  3.x, 
Windows  95  and  Windows  NT  isn’t  new, 
users  say  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
complicated  and  time-consuming. 

Users  face  file  incompatibility  among 
versions,  macros  that  don’t  work  with  dif¬ 
ferent  releases,  new  features  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  release  that  aren’t  accessible  to  users 
of  the  previous  release  and  support  for 
specific  protocols  that  aren’t  accessible 
across  software  releases. 

PAINFUL  CONFLICT 


applications  written  in  Java  that  can  be 
deployed  regardless  of  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  And  some  users  —  figuring  that 
they  should  consider  all  options  when 
weighing  a  move  to  32-bit  —  said  they 


like  the  possibility  of  moving  to  network 
computers. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  see  a 
clean  break  as  the  easiest  route.  For 
them,  the  hassles  of  managing  16-  and 
32-bit  versions  of  applications  drove  the 
migration  to  a  single  platform. 


"It  was  mostly  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  administer  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  systems,”  said  Gary  Creek,  a  com¬ 
puter  consultant  at  Texaco,  Inc.  in  Ba¬ 
kersfield,  Calif.  That  site  only  two  weeks 
ago  completed  a  yearlong  migration  of  its 
250  users  from  Windows  3. 11  to  Win¬ 
dows  95.  “There  is  no  convenient  way  to 
handle  these  problems.  Already  we  are 
looking  at  the  move  to  Windows  97  to 
solve  some  issues.” 


COMPUTERWORLD's 
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1  Computer-world  s  first  priority  is  tke  interest  of  its  readers. 
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3.  We  insist  on  fair,  unLiased  presentation  in  all  news  and  articles. 

4.  No  advertising  tliat  simulates  editorial  content  will  Le  puLlisLed, 

5.  Plagiarism  is  grounds  for  dismissal. 

6.  Computerworld  makes  prompt,  complete  corrections  of  errors. 

7.  Journalists  do  not  own  or  trade  in  computer  industry  stocks. 
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IS  Managers  are  making 
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Users  ask  mail  vendors: 
"Can't  we  all  get  along? 


Visual  Basic,  Java 
is  =:£=  vie  for  'net  crown 


<&)\m  Tuominen  decided  the  Notebook 

only  way  to  deal  with  growing  user  advances  Spark 
expectations  of  the  Web  was  to  seize  hpatad  debate 

the  mituDve am)  Mt  tom*  ruks.  "The  departments 

'  ~  '  j  wanted  ui  10  do  caulent  nurugemem  ,, 

for  Ihem.  W»  told  them  ilul  they  are 


.  .  j%  Tuominen,  uiutaai 
cr  president  of  information  service 
at  the  National  Fite  Protection  Associ¬ 
ation.  a  nonprofit  organmoon  in  Quincy.  Man.,  that 
develops  standards  for  aloctrical  and  fire  safety.  Al¬ 
though  many  companies  are  in  the 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


“We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  issues  between  16-  and  32-bit  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  John  Pierce,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Eagle  Pacific  In¬ 
surance  Group,  Inc.  in  Seattle.  He  said 
his  company  is  sticking  with  16-bit  soft¬ 
ware  for  now.  “We  can’t  mix  driver  sets. 
We  are  having  problems  with  [Open  Da¬ 
tabase  Connectivity]  support.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  and  faster  for  us  to  just  stick  with  the 
one  approach  as  long  as  it  meets  our  cur¬ 
rent  needs,”  Pierce  said. 

Office  97  isn’t  the  only  example  of  soft¬ 
ware  that  is  being  upgraded  with  just 
Windows  95  and  NT  users  in  mind.  But 
Office  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  ex¬ 
amples  because  it  still  has  a  huge  16- 
bit  user  base  and  status  as  the 
de  facto  productivity  suite  for  businesses. 

“This  is  hardly  a  no-brainer  software 
upgrade,”  said  a  user  at  a  large  West 
Coast  manufacturing  operation  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  “Even  if  you  al¬ 
ready  have  Windows  95  and  are  running 
Office  95,  you  must  decide  if  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  in  Office  97  are  compelling  enough 
to  justify  the  upgrade.  Then  if  you  do  up¬ 
grade,  you’ll  have  Office  95  documents 
that  are  not  compatible  with  Office  97. 
Then  you  need  to  download  a  temporary 
file  format  fix  from  Microsoft.” 

Users  are  coping  in  myriad  ways. 
Some  are  creating  workaround  strategies 
for  coexistence  in  their  mixed  environ¬ 
ment.  Some  are  considering  the  use  of 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news 
and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products.  To 
get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job.  To 
get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words  IS 
professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  147,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies 
using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com.  To 
order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue. 

You'll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newsweekly  for  Information  Technology  Leaders 


At  Apple,  we  started  with  one  simple  goal:  to  make 
it  easier  to  do  the  things  you  want  to  do.  Over  the 
years,  the  Macintosh"  operating  system  has  helped  millions  of  people 
do  just  that,  by  providing  a  simple,  intuitive  approach  that  makes 
all  aspects  of  computing  easier.  But  even  more  impressive 
than  what  a  Macintosh  can  help  you  do  today 
is  what  it  will  help  you  do  tomorrow. 
It  does  more  than  ever 

So  what  does  the  future 
of  the  Mac  "OS  look  like? 
For  a  glimpse,  check  out 
our  newly  released 
Mac  OS  7.6.  It’s  faster 
than  ever  before— 
so  you  can  start  your 
Mac,  launch  appli- 

The  Mac  you  bur  today  won't  be  obsolete  CatiOIlS,  Save  files  and 

tomorrow  Been  use  Rhapsody  will  be  compatible 

with  all  currently  shipping  Mac  OS  systems.  print  Up  tO  40%  faster. 


Connecting  to  the  Internet  is  easier  too.  With  the  latest  version  of  the 
Apple"  Internet  Connection  Kit  (it  includes  Netscape  Navigator“3.0 
and  other  Internet  tools),  you’re  one  step  away  from  accessing  the 
Net.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  use  AOL  or  our  own  Apple  Cyberdog - 
they’re  included  with  Mac  OS  7.6  along  with  TCP/IP  and  PPP 

Mac  OS  also  has  the  latest  version  of  Apple  QuickTime,"  the 
industry  standard  for  multimedia  creation  and  delivery.  And  it 
makes  upgrading  easier:  with  one  CD-ROM  and  a  streamlined 
installation  process. 

Intrigued?  Then  you’ll  love  what  comes  next.  Because  we’re 
hard  at  work  on  the  next  version  of  the  Mac  OS,  code-named  Tempo. 
Right  from  the  start  you’ll  notice  a  new  look,  with  beveled  buttons,  icon 
drop  shadows  and  other  3-D  enhancements  to  the  desktop.  Tempo 
will  dramatically  improve  system  responsiveness  by  incorporating 
multitasking,  multi-threaded  functionality  and  native  PowerPC" 
capabilities  directly  in  the  OS.  So  you  can  run  multiple  applications 
more  smoothly,  and  launch  new  applications  while  files  are  copying 
in  the  background.  Tempo  extends  our  Internet  capabilities  with  easy 


The  Mac  OS  Report.  One  in  a  Series. 
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Apple's  complementary  operating  systems -Mac  OS  and  Rhapsody -allow you  to  choose  the  system 
that  best  meets  your  needs.  They  also  allow  you  to  decide  when  it's  time  to  make  the  transition. 

setup,  personal  web  sharing  and  built-in  Java?  And  it  will  help  you  be 

more  organized,  by  reducing  on-screen  clutter  with  spring-loaded 
/ 

folders  and  pop-up  windows  for  frequently  used  items. 

Of  course,  Tempo  also  paves  the  way  for  further  updates  to  the 
Mac  OS.  Because  there’s  much  more  to  come. 

It  will  be  the  NeXT  thing 

When  we  began  defining  a  new  software  architecture  that  would 
take  us  into  the  future,  we  had  two  clear  objectives:  to  enhance  our 
traditional  strengths,  and  to  create  an  operating  system  that  would 
leapfrog  the  competition,  setting  standards  into  the  next  century. 

Enter  NeXT:  By  acquiring  NeXT  Software  and  adopting  their 
kernel-based  architecture,  Apple  can  offer  advanced  system  services 
such  as  true  multitasking,  protected  memory  and  symmetrical 
multiprocessing.  We  have  also  strengthened  our  position  in  client- 
server  and  Internet/Intranet  markets.  And  NeXT’s  object-oriented 
development  environment  and  powerful  tools  such  as  WebObjects™ 
and  Enterprise  Objects  Framework™  give  us  clear  advantages  in  the 
creation  of  new  solutions. 

Merging  NeXT  and  the  Mac  OS  will  create  a  next-generation  OS 
that  will  give  our  competitors  something  new  to  catch  up  to.  It  will 
be  an  OS  that  helps  developers  create  breakthrough  applications  by 
allowing  greater  experimentation  and  efficient  reuse  of  code.  It  will 
include  the  best  of  our  graphics  technologies,  such  as  ColorSync  and 
QuickDraw'GX.  And  we  plan  to  adopt  the  Adobe"  PostScript  ”  imaging 
model  as  well.  It  will  fully  support  the  QuickTime  Media  Layer.  It  will 
provide  industrial-strength  reliability,  performance  and  ease  of  use. 
And  it  will  be  an  ideal  platform  for  publishing,  multimedia  and 
Internet  applications  yet  to  come. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  new  OS?  Its  code  name  is  Rhapsody. 


The  world's  most  intuitive  and  easy- 
to-use  operating  system  will  remain 
just  that.  With  regular  system  updates 
and  enhancements,  the  Mac  OS  will 
take  you  well  into  the  future. 


The  acquisition  of  NeXT  provides 
Apple  with  additional  strengths  in 
performance ,  reliability,  network 
management  and  rapid  application 
development. 


It  will  be  an  Apple  thing. 

Rhapsody  will  leave  other  operating  systems  in  the  dust.  But 
not  Apple  customers.  To  start  with,  Rhapsody  will  enhance 
the  general  look  and  feel  of  today’s  Mac  OS  inter¬ 
face.  It  will  support  all  currently  shipping 
Mac  OS-based  systems.  It  will  run  the  vast 
majority  of  existing  Mac  OS  applications 
by  hosting  the  complete  Mac  OS  on 

the  Rhapsody  kernel.  Mac'  OS 

In  short,  Rhapsody  will  run 
your  existing  applications  and 
utilities,  read  your  files,  recognize 
your  current  fonts  and  exten¬ 
sions  and  playyour  movies  and 
sounds.  Rhapsody  will  deliver 
the  kind  of  technology  you 
expect  from  Apple.  The  kind 
of  technology  that  appeals 
to  anyone  who  requires  the 
highest  performance  for 
publishing,  Internet  and 
multimedia  authoring,  and 
scientific  and  technical  work. 

The  kind  of  technology  that 
appeals  to  people  who  like  to, 
well,  get  things  done. 

You  can. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

It  means  you  can  do  everything 
you’re  used  to  doing  now,  plus 
a  few  things  you  might  not  yet 
imagine.  It  means  you  can  buy  a 
Mac  today  and  not  worry  about  its 
compatibility  with  Rhapsody  tomorrow 
It  means  Rhapsody  won’t  just  be  a  new 
way  to  use  a  Macintosh- it  will  define  an 
entirely  new  way  to  use  computers.  You  can  learn 
more  by  visiting  us  atwww.macos.apple.com  or 
by  calling  800-538-9696  for  information  by  fax. 


Mac  OS  7.6  extends  Apple's  leadership 
in  graphics  and  multimedia  by 
bringing  together  the  latest  versions 
of  Apple  QuickTime  technologies, 
collectively  knoum  as  the  QuickTime 
Media  Layer. 

Adobe  PostScript 

Apple  intends  to  adopt  the  Adobe" 
PostScript"  imaging  model  for 
Rhapsody  and  transfer  the  best  of  our 
existing  graphic  technologies,  incliul- 
ing  ColorSync  and  QuickDraw  GX. 


Apple 
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Share  sounds  alarm  on  year  2000  fix 


By  Tim  Ouellette 
San  Francisco 


attendees  at  share’s  biannual  meet¬ 
ing  were  urged  by  speakers  to  make  it 
clear  to  their  software  vendors  that  they 
must  be  on  top  of  the  year  2000  issue. 


The  meeting  for  the  IBM  mainframe 
user  group  was  held  here  last  week. 

Addressing  the  year  2000  date  change 
is  becoming  more  urgent  for  the  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  attendees,  most  of  whom 
are  from  mainframe  shops. 

That  is  because  their  systems  house 


runs  the  most  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  and  data. 

“We  can’t  complete  our  parts  until  ven¬ 
dors  are  done  with  their  parts,”  said  John 
Nolan,  manager  of  technical  support  at 
Cleveland  State  University  (CSU)  in 
Ohio. 


Technology.  It’s  moving  fast.  And  our  schools  are  falling  behind.  Why? 
Lack  of  funds.  Lack  of  resources.  Lack  of  expertise.  That’s  where  your 
company  comes  in.  By  supporting  Tech  Corps.  A  grassroots  effort  to 
enhance  teaching  and  learning  through  technology. 
And  give  students  the  advantage  they  need  to 
get  ahead  in  the  game  of  life.  Discover  the  rewards 
of  becoming  a  Tech  Corps  Corporate  Sponsor. 
508/620-7751  •  http://www.ustc.org 
America  needs  to  know. 

ni/ations  already  providing  national  sponsorship  include 

m  TcrirtcofTVTkXMrMans  Industry  Association  Foundation  (CTlA)  Ogita.  Equpment  Corporation  and  MCI  Foundatw 


"We  have  to  challenge  our  vendors  and 
tell  them  how  we  use  their  product  and 
what  we  need  from  them  to  finish  the 
job,”  Nolan  said. 

Nolan  and  other  presenters  said  users 
have  to  be  proactive  because  some  ven¬ 
dors  don’t  understand  the  issues  that  sur¬ 
round  date  formats.  And  other  vendors 
just  try  to  sell  year  2000  services  rather 
than  fix  their  own  products. 

For  example,  the  Bank  of  Montreal’s 
year  2000  project  includes  one  person 
whose  only  duty  is  to  track  vendor  appli¬ 
cations  for  year  2000  compliance. 

Out  of  105  non-IBM  products  in  use  at 
the  bank,  more  than  half  aren’t  ready  for 
the  millennial  date  change. 

Half  the  vendors  of  those  products 
haven’t  acknowledged  information  sent 
by  the  bank  (see  chart). 


Nolan,  who  has  tracked  vendor  prac¬ 
tices  in  this  area  while  working  on  CSU’s 
year  2000  efforts,  suggested  users  do  the 
following  when  dealing  with  vendors: 

■  Keep  maintenance  agreements  until 
after  2000  so  the  vendor  must  deal  with 
failures. 

■  Send  each  vendor  a  detailed  letter  that 
requests  information  on  how  and  when 
its  products  will  be  ready  for  2000. 

■  Get  specific  vendor  documentation  that 
details  how  the  vendor’s  products  will 
best  work  with  the  year  2000  date 
change  and  other  products’  formats. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  wants  half  its  in- 
house  systems  to  be  year  2000-compli- 
ant  this  year,  but  it  has  set  a  higher  goal 
for  its  mainframe  applications. 

MAINFRAME  GOALS 

“In  the  MVS  [mainframe]  world,  we 
want  90%  of  our  year  2000  efforts  com¬ 
pleted  this  year,  assuming  we  get  product 
updates  from  our  vendors,”  said  Mal¬ 
colm  Sanderson,  a  year  2000  project 
manager  at  the  bank  and  a  Share  officer 
for  enterprise  technology  management 
issues. 

Share  attendees,  most  of  whom  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  IBM  practices,  gave  Big  Blue 
good  grades  for  its  efforts  in  year  2000 
compliance. 

The  most  recent  versions  of  IBM’s  op¬ 
erating  systems  can  handle  a  four-digit 
date  format  to  simplify  year  data. 

And  the  company  now  specially  codes 
any  product  update  with  year  2000 
changes  so  that  users  can  easily  identify 
and  track  those  changes  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Sun  designed  the  first  intranet  server 

back  when  people  thought 

intranet  was  a  typo. 


Netra  servers.  The  first  servers  built  exclusively  for  the  intranet.  The  intranet.  You've  heard  about  it.  Now  there's  a  line  of  servers  built  exclusively  for  it  Sun  ■  Net:.! 
servers.  More  than  just  black  boxes,  Netra  servers  are  comprehensive  intranet  solutions.  Solutions  that  are  both  simple  to  deploy  and  to  tailo:.  Netras  award-winning,  e  isy-ti 
interface  gives  you  the  power  of  UNIX'  without  the  complexities.  Plus,  you  get  comprehensive  security,  including  firewall,  virus  and  intrusion  protection.  The  Java  Devclopum 
Kit  and  Web-authoring  tools  make  you  ready  to  roll  as  soon  as  you  plug  in.  And  Netra’s  broad  product  line  and  bundled  software 


make  it  a  high  performance,  cost-effective  deployment  platform.  Little  wonder  PC  Computing,  New  Media  Magazine  and  LAN  Magazine  have  piled  on  the 
awards.  That's  why  Netra  is  the  choice  of  intranet  professionals.  To  learn  more,  contact  Sun  at  http://www.sun.com  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  " 


wSun 


microsystems 
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FREE  for  a  Limited  Time...A  CD  ROM  Preview  of 

The  Top  New 
Data  Warehousing 

When  200,000  IS  managers  were  asked  to 
choose  the  top  software  for  data  warehousing, 


DATAMATION 


PRODUCT 

OF  THE 

YEAR  1996 


Datamation 


As  the  only  end-to-end 
solution  for  rapid 
:  data  warehousing, 

SAS  software  delivers 
everything  you  need  to 
manage,  organize,  and 
exploit  your  business 
data.  The  tools  you  use 
to  build  a  data  warehouse  are  the 
same  ones  used  to  maintain  it... 
run  it... and  change  it.  And  what’s 
more,  everything’s  scalable.  Jump 
right  into  enterprise-wide  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  applications... or  start 
small  and  build  on  your  success. 

SAS  software  doesn’t  consume 
overhead  for  database  features  you 
don’t  need.  And  once  you  have  data 
in  the  warehouse,  you’ll  find  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  data  query  and 
reporting,  OLAP/multi-dimensional 
analysis,  data  mining,  database 
marketing,  data  visualization,  and 
much  more.  It’s  never  been  easier  to 
access  your  data... or  to  arrive  at 
informed  decisions  by  turning  raw 
data  into  real  information. 


their  answer  had  a  familiar  ring: 


SAS®  software  from  SAS  Institute. 


SAS  Institute 


Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


Phone  919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444 
In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 

Yon  can  also  request  your  free  CD  ROM,  ami  learn 
more  about  SAS  seminars  in  your  area,  by  visiting 
us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sas.com/ 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  S/4S  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  S/?S  Institute  Inc 
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Analyst:  Marketing  should  lead  Web  teams 


By  Mitch  Wagner 
San  Francisco 


MARKETING  DEPARTMENTS,  rather 

than  information  systems  shops,  should 
run  electronic-commerce  projects  to  en¬ 
sure  that  business  values  take  priority 


over  technology,  said  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc. 

William  Bluestein,  group  director  of 
new-media  research  at  Forrester  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  dished  out  his  advice  last 
week  at  the  “Making  Money  on  the  Inter¬ 
net”  seminar  at  the  ANA  Hotel  here. 


Companies  that  want  to  go  online 
should  set  up  separate  business  units 
for  Internet  commerce,  headed  by  some¬ 
one  with  at  least  io  years  of  experience 
on  the  business  side  of  the  house,  Blue¬ 
stein  said.  The  department  should  be 
staffed  with  20  to  30  people  from  infor- 


With  rapidly  changing  IT  news  and  news 
analysis,  @Computerworld  provides  you 
with  the  most  valuable  IT  information  on 
the  Web.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
features  our  site  delivers: 


Updated  IT  news  delivered  3  times  daily 


Reference  links 


The  online  connection  for  information  technology  leaders 


i  •  •  c  •  r 

p  shopping  experience  tor  mtor- 
. nation  about  IT-related  topics  -  security, 
telecommuting,  Windows  NT.  A  world  of 
at  your  fingertips. 
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mation  technology,  advertising  and  sales, 
he  added. 

The  group  would  be  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  efforts  among  internal  depart¬ 
ments,  technology  companies  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  Bluestein  said. 

Marketing  departments  are  best  suited 
to  head  electronic-commerce  projects  be¬ 
cause  they  are  closest  to  the  customer 
and  best  know  the  company’s  overall 
business  strategy,  he  said.  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  prone  to  falling  in  love  with 
flashy  technology,  he  added. 

IS  manager  Janey  Place,  group  execu¬ 
tive  for  strategic  technology  at  Nations¬ 
Bank  Corp.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  disagreed 
with  Bluestein. 

She  said  both  IS  and  marketing  man¬ 
agers  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  business 
value.  Marketers  are  no  better  qualified 
for  that  than  IS  managers,  she  said. 

“I  think  we  all  make  a  big  mistake 
when  we  put  people  in  categories,”  Place 
said. 

Steve  Dieringer,  a  marketing  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Banc  One  Corp.  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  said  both  marketing  and  IS  have  a 
role  to  play  in  electronic  commerce. 

“IS  has  been  schooled  in  driving  down 
costs,  not  in  driving  customer  demand,” 
he  said.  Dieringer,  who  didn’t  attend  the 
conference  but  was  later  interviewed  by 
Computerworld,  helps  manage  Banc 
One’s  electronic -commerce  efforts. 

Bluestein  acknowledged  IS  has  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  to  play  in  planning  World  Wide 
Web  sites.  Only  IS  managers  can  test  out 
vendor  claims  for  product  performance, 
he  said. 


Software  to  convert 
applications  to  Web 
without  changing  code 

By  Mitch  Wagner 


CENTURA  SOFTWARE  CORP.  last  Week 
introduced  server  software  designed  to 
let  users  run  client/server  applications 
on  the  Web  without  modifying  the 
applications. 

The  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  company’s 
ForeSite  2.0  server  was  designed  to  sit 
between  a  client/server  application  and  a 
World  Wide  Web  server.  It  passes  infor¬ 
mation  requests  from  the  Web  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  then  passes  the  resulting 
data  back  to  the  Web  browser. 

ForeSite  works  with  existing  client/ 
server  application  programming  inter¬ 
faces  rather  than  requiring  alterations  to 
the  program.  That  makes  it  easier  to  put 
client/server  applications  on  the  Web, 
said  user  A1  Romo,  a  senior  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  U-Haul  International,  Inc.  in 
Phoenix. 

ForeSite  competes  with  several  prod¬ 
ucts  that  connect  client/server  and  main¬ 
frame  applications  to  the  Internet.  Other 
products  require  modification  to  the 
client/server  code  or  were  designed  to 
build  client/server  applications  for  the 
Internet  from  the  ground  up,  analysts 
said. 


it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  launch  of  a 
development  project 


Not  the  project  manager 


Should've  used  UNIFACE 


It's  more  than 
a  development 
product.  It's  a 
complete  solution 
to  put  complex 
enterprise  applications 
into  production  — 
from  legacy  to 
client/server  to  the 
Internet.  Ask 

V  '•  '  -  - 

any  of  our  3,000 
worldwide  customers. 


For  a  white  paper  on 
creating  enterprise 
systems  for  the 
Internet,  call  us. 
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www.compuware.com 

1-800-365-3608 

uniface_info@compuware.com 


TO  MAKE 
BUSINESS 


THE  WEB  READY  FOR 
WE  HAD  TO  OVERCOME 
IHNOLOGICAL  HURDLES 
PEOPLE  ►FOR  EXAMPLE 


TU  IS  A  SCIENTIFIC  FACT  that  people  are  nosy  and  the  thing  they  want  to  see  the 
most  is  probably  the  thing  you  least  want  them  to  see.  This  explains  why  the  Web  is 
chock-full  of  stuff  that  is  so  unimportant,  it  doesn’t  matter  if  everybody  can  see  it.  Stuff 
like  UFO  chat  lines,  recipes  for  zucchini  bread  and  short  stories  that  nobody  would  publish 
on  real  paper.  True,  there  is  some  business  stuff.  But  it’s  mostly  “brochureware”  -  general 
information  aimed  at  the  broadest  audience,  and  therefore  not  terribly  critical  to  anyone. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE,  IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  TERMS,  SECURITY  IS  CRUMMY. 

True,  you  can  prevent  people  from  getting  into  your  system.  But  once  they’re  in,  they’re  in. 
The  secretary  in  Accounting  sees  what  your  Vice  President  of  Finance  sees.  Your  freelance 
brochure  writer  sees  what  your  compensation  consultant  sees.  Everybody  gets  into 
everybody  else’s  business.  It’s  HUMAN  NATURE.  Thus,  the  Web  is  not  used  to  let  the  right 
people  get  to  the  kind  of  useful-but-sensitive  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

This  is  why  you  need  Lotus  Domino™  software.  It  not  only  helps  all  the  people  critical  to 
your  company  -  employees,  executives,  customers,  contractors  and  suppliers  -  use  the 
Web  to  work  together,  to  get  to  the  people  or  the  information  they  need.  It  also  lets  you 
control  who  sees  what,  and  who  can  make  changes  to  what  they  see. 


YES.  Lotis  Domino  is  for  security  on 
the  WevMV  ggtffia^wna  gets 
the  ..cold  shoulder.  And  *hc  V-  the 
authority  to  make  changes  to  *hat. 


POWEREDxBY 


Domino  isn’t  a  security  system  per  se;  it’s  a  tool  for  creating  exciting,  customized, 
interactive  solutions  for  corporate  intranets  and  the  Web.  But  security  is  totally 


integrated,  so  it’s  simple  to  implement.  (Domino  is  based  on  Lotus  Notes®  technology,  the 
groupware  standard  that  is  famous  for  its  powerful  security.)  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


Working  Together 


for  rare  rnlormation.  cal  1  800  828  1086,  at  C850.  In  Canada,  cal  1 800  GO  LOUIS.  ©  199?  Lotus  Devetopment  Corporatmi.  55  Camtindge  Partway.  Cambridge,  MA  02142. 81  nghts  resaved.  Lotus,  lotus  Notes  and  hotting  Together  are  registered  tradenarts  ard  Domno  and  INfort  the ««  a-  trace.  u  ot  Lotus  Maptt  Op. 
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Employers  seek  plug 
for  IS  brain  drain 

CONT INUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 


At  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  IS  employees  who  attend 
a  seven-week  Windows  NT 
training  course  must  sign  a 
contract  to  stay  on  for  at  least  a 
year  or  pay  back  the  $10,000 
training  bill.  After  six  months, 
the  payback  drops  to  50%  of 
costs. 

“We’re  looking  for  these  folks 
to  be  the  backbone  of  a  new 
technology  group,”  said  Rich 
Delli  Sante,  Prudential’s  IS 
training  director,  explaining  the 
get-tough  defensive  move. 

Employers  argue  that  stay-on 
contracts  are  necessary  to  re¬ 
coup  a  return  on  the  millions  of 
dollars  they  invest  in  training 
each  year.  The  contracts  have 
stood  up  in  court  if  the  employ¬ 
ee  can  choose  whether  to  accept 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A 
TRAINING  CONTRACT 


Q  Limit  its  length  to 
3  to  6  months 

n  Keep  the  payback 
amount  low,  around 
$1,500 

II  Make  sure 
employees  know 
they  can  refuse 
training 

Source:  Attorneys  M.  Peter  Adler,  Oppenheimer, 

Wolff  &  Donnelly.  Minneapolis;  Bruce  Brickman, 
Manapalan,  N.J. 

the  training,  said  one  intellectu¬ 
al  property  lawyer.  If  the  train¬ 
ing  and  the  stay-on  contract  are 
a  condition  of  employment,  the 
employee  can  claim  the  contract 
was  invalid  because  he  was  co¬ 
erced  into  signing  it. 

Managers  need  to  be  careful 
how  they  structure  training  con¬ 
tracts  because  courts  “look  re- 
strictively”  on  the  rights  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  limit  their  employees 
future  work  activities,  said  M. 
Peter  Adler,  an  attorney  at  the 
Minneapolis  law  firm  of  Oppen¬ 
heimer,  Wolff  &  Donnelly. 

TACK  UNCLEAR 

Georgia-Pacific  just  spent  nearly 
$6  million  on  a  new  training 
program  for  its  8oo-person  IS 
group.  But  top  managers  at  the 
$7  billion  pulp  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  are  undecided  on  how 
to  implement  payback  agree¬ 
ments,  if  at  all. 


For  one  thing,  the  $6  million 
cost  includes  the  installation  of 
a  multimedia  lab,  training  mate¬ 
rials,  services  and  individual 
training  for  employees,  so  the 
exact  cost  per  employee  may  be 
difficult  to  break  out. 

“My  preference  is  not  to  put 
shackles  on  employees.  But  I’m 
also  a  businessman,  and  from  a 
practical  perspective,  we’re  find¬ 
ing  that,  more  and  more,  you 
have  to  do  some  of  these 
things,”  Partridge  said. 

COURT  TEST 

The  issue  of  IS  employees  tak¬ 
ing  trade  secrets  with  them  is 
being  tested  in  court  by  Deluxe 
Data  Systems,  Inc.,  which  has 
charged  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc.  with 
stealing  trade  secrets  by  hiring 
seven  former  Deluxe  employees 
[CW,  Feb.  24].  A  judge  last 
month  lifted  an  order  that  had 
blocked  the  former  Deluxe  staff¬ 
ers  from  helping  Visa  develop 
debit-card  processing  software 
similar  to  software  they  helped 
develop  at  Deluxe. 

Employees  are  free  to  take 
general  know-how  with  them, 
according  to  several  intellectual 
property  lawyers,  but  they  can’t 
take  knowledge  of  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  or  processes  that  the  for¬ 
mer  employer  has  identified  as 
trade  secrets. 

“Not  everything  is  a  trade  se¬ 
cret,”  said  attorney  Bruce  Brick- 
man  in  Manapalan,  N.J.  “You 
have  to  identify  the  items,  you 
have  to  give  [employees]  a  de¬ 
scription,  you  have  to  publish 
that  description,  and  then  you 
have  to  limit  access”  to  the  trade 
secrets,  he  said  (see  chart  at 
right). 

Brickman  advised  IS  manag¬ 
ers  to  be  realistic  and  realize 
that  training  contracts  aren’t 
ironclad  guarantees.  He  said 
managers  should  view  them  as  a 
risk-management  tool  designed 
to  prevent  a  mass  exodus  of 
trained  employees. 

“I’m  not  talking  about  people 
staying  on  until  retirement  and 
getting  a  silver  watch.  But  we 
just  put  $5.8  million  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  we’d  want  them  to 
think  twice”  about  leaving,  Par¬ 
tridge  said. 

Andy  Hafer,  technology  chief 
at  Hydro  Agris  North  America 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  recently  had  one 
of  his  IS  workers  sign  a  two-year 
stay-on  contract  in  exchange  for 
training  in  SAP  AG’s  popular  fi- 


“My  preference  is  not  to  put  shackles  on  employees.  But 
I'm  also  a  businessman." 


nancial  applications.  The  train¬ 
ing  cost  the  company  about 
$30,000. 

A  downside  of  contracts,  he 
said,  is  that  “employees  feel  dis¬ 
trust,  so  you’re  creating  a  little 
bit  of  a  morale  problem  before 
they  even  get  started.” 

The  twist,  however,  is  that  in¬ 
creasingly,  the  new  employers, 
rather  than  the  workers,  are  pay¬ 
ing  off  training  debts. 

Partridge  said  Georgia-Pacific 
hasn’t  paid  off  training  debts  for 
any  new  recruits.  “But  we  have 


sional.  Employers  also  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  debts  for  profession¬ 
als  who  have  object-oriented 
software  development  skills,  he 
said. 

“When  demand  is  such  that 
you  cannot  find  [technical]  per¬ 
sonnel,  an  extra  $10,000  to 
$15,000  is  not  going  to  stand  in 
the  way,”  Kenner  said. 

Other  companies  have  plenty 
of  IS  staffers  who  sign  on  the 
dotted  line,  stay  their  time  and 
then  quit  to  earn  even  more 
than  they  would  have  earned 


TO  PROTECT  TRADE  SECRETS 


Q  Clearly  define  your  trade  secrets 

n  Explain  that  definition  to  employees 

H  Warn  employees  about  penalties  for  disclosing  such 
information 

O  Explain  the  definition  and  penalties  in  employment 
interviews  and  repeat  them  in  agreements  and  exit 
interviews 

H  Create  physically  secure  areas 

□  Set  a  precedent  with  legal  action  against  violators, 
even  if  you  don't  win  the  case 

Source:  Attorneys  M.  Peter  Adler.  Oppenheimer.  Wolff  &  Donnelly,  Minneapolis;  Bruce  Brickman,  Manapalan.  N.J. 


had  candidates  come  in  and  tell 
us  they’re  on  the  hook  for  so 
many  thousands  in  training 
costs,”  he  said. 

Jim  Kenner,  a  recruiter  at 
Pencom  Systems,  Inc.  in  Res- 
ton,  Va.,  said  he  has  clients 
who  have  paid  off  training  debts 
as  high  as  $15,000  to  reel  in  a 
certified  Windows  NT  profes- 


had  they  quit  immediately  after 
training. 

“It’s  ironic  because  you  stick 
around  for  six  months  then 
leave,  but  you  leave  with  six 
months  of  experience,”  ob¬ 
served  Dana  Crenshaw,  a  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  TRW,  Inc.  in  At¬ 
lanta.  “That  only  makes  you 
even  more  valuable.” 


NT  training 
conies  with 
some  strings 

►  NT  certification  often 
requires  stay -on  vows 


By  Julia  King 


among  the  many  technical 
skills  that  companies  are  des¬ 
perate  to  protect,  Windows  NT 
nears  the  top  of  the  list. 

As  a  result,  companies  are  re¬ 
quiring  NT  professionals,  in 
particular,  to  sign  stay-on  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  condition  of  training. 

At  Prudential,  managers  are 
so  concerned  about  losing  newly 
trained  NT  staffers  that  they 
have  them  use  fake  names  when 
they  talk  to  the  press.  Other¬ 
wise,  a  competitor  could  spot 
their  names  in  print  and  try  to 
lure  them  away. 

SALARY  PREMIUMS 

The  concern  is  warranted.  By 
year’s  end,  NT  usage  is  expected 
to  increase  by  150%,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  But  already, 
companies  are  chasing  after 
Windows  NT  professionals,  pay¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  9%  salary  pre¬ 
mium  to  people  with  NT  skills, 
according  to  Computerworld' s 
1996  skills  survey. 

“We’ve  run  into  a  lot  of  man¬ 
agers  who  have  sent  people  to 
NT  certification  [training],  and 
they’ve  come  back  and  resigned 
to  take  another  job,”  said  Jim 
Kenner,  a  recruiter  at  Pencom 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va. 

“Those  managers  lost  the  cer¬ 
tification  money  and  the  em¬ 
ployee,  so  it’s  a  double  wham¬ 
my,”  he  added. 

Managers  peg  the  cost  of  NT 
certification  at  about  $15,000 
per  person. 

Howard  Marks,  chief  scientist 
at  Networks  Are  Our  Lives,  Inc., 
a  networking  consultancy  in 
Sherman,  Conn.,  has  also  seen 
the  phenomenon. 

“What  normally  happens  is 
you  take  somebody  who  has  a 
market  value  of  $45,000  a  year 
and  send  them  to  training,  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  they’re  worth 
$60,000  a  year.  And  it’s  very  ap¬ 
pealing  for  them  to  take  the 
$6o,ooo-a-year  job,”  he  said. 

As  Marks  sees  it,  employers 
have  two  options.  “Either  give 
them  a  30%  raise,  which  isn’t 
going  to  happen,  or  build  in  a 
training  obligation  back  to  the 
company,”  he  said. 


THE  CLIENTPRO  SERIES 

The  Micron™  ClientPro™  family  of  PCs  is  stability 
by  design.  Whether  you  select  the  Mta,  Mte  or 
Xvi,  each  model  includes  the  most  efficient 
and  advanced  manageability  features  and 
network  options.  Simple  set  up  and  remote 
access  to  inventory  and  software  upgrades  increases  fault 
prevention  while  lowering  total  cost  of  ownership.  Clearly, 
ClientPro  gives  you  the  best  overall  performance  for  the  money. 

A  natural  choice  for  business  of  any  size. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  the  ClientPro  is  backed 
by  Micron.  A  company  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  business  for 
service  and  reliability.  Plus,  you  get  the  assurance  of  an  industry¬ 
leading,  5-year  warranty.  Make  stability  and  reliability  a  part  of 
your  business.  Call  us,  or  visit  our  Web  site  today. 


CLIENTPRO  Mta 


Intel®  133MHz  Pentium®  processor 

16MB  EDO  RAM 

15"  Micron  15FGx,  .28dp  (13.7"  display) 

CLIENTPRO  Mte 

s1,699 

Bus.  lease  $58/mo. 

Intel  166MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX™  technology 
16MB  EDO  RAM 

15"  Micron  15FGx,  ,28dp  (13.7"  display) 

SELECT  FEATURES 

s1,999 

Bus.  lease  $68/mo. 

512KB  pipeline  burst  cache,  flash  BIOS, 
DMI  support 

1.2GB  SMART  EIDE  hard  drive 
3Com®  3C509  network  adapter 
3.5"  floppy  drive 

Integrated  S3®  Trio™  WRGE™/DX 
graphics  accelerator,  2MB  EDO  RAM 


Integrated  wavetable  sound 
Toot-free  minitower  or  desktop 
Microsoft®  Mouse,  104-key  keyboard 
Microsoft  Windows®  95 
Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager 
5-year/3-year  Micron  Power®  warranty 


Pentium'  pentium,pro  Pentium* 

■  pfloceasoR  PROCESSOR  |pRoce»»OR 


CLIENTPRO  Xvi 


Intel  180MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor 

16MB  EDO  RAM 

1.2GB  EIDE  hard  drive 

15"  Micron  15FGx,  ,28dp  (13.7'  display) 

$1,999 

Bus.  lease  $68/mo 

Intel  180MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor 

32MB  EDO  RAM 

2.1GB  EIDE  hard  drive 

15"  Micron  15FGx,  ,28dp  (13.7"  display) 

52,299 

Bus.  lease  $78/mo. 

Intel  180MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor 

32MB  EDO  RAM 

3.1GB  EIDE  hard  drive 

17"  Micron  17FGx,  ,26dp  (15.8"  display) 

s2,599 

Bus.  lease  $88/mo. 

SELECT  FEATURES 

256KB  internal  cache,  flash  BIOS, 
DMI  support 

3Com  3C509  netwoik  adapter 
3.5"  floppy  drive 
64-bit  PCI  graphics  accelerator. 
2MB  EDO  RAM 


Tool-free  minitower  or  desktop 
Microsoft  Mouse,  104-key  keyboard 
Microsoft  Wndows  NT®  Workstation 
Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager 
5-year/3-year  Micron  Power  warranty 


MICRON 

POWER - 

WARRANTY 

•  5  year  limited  warranty  on  microprocessor  and  mam  memory 

•  3  year  limited  parts- only  system  warranty 

“  1, 2  or  3  year  optional  on-site  service  agreement  tor  Micron  desktop  and  server  systems 

•  30  days  ol  free  Micron -supplied  software  support  for  Micron  desktop  systems.  3  cpttiyiai 
netwot^  operating  sysiem  incident  resolutions  included  tor  Micron  server  systems 

•  30-day  money  back  pokey 

•  24-hour  technic*  support 


CALL  NOW  FOR  DETAILED  PRICING  AND  OPTIONS 

Micron  Sales  Hours:  Mon-Fri  6am-!0pm,  Sat  7am-5pm  (MT)  •  Technical  Support  Available 
24  Hours  A  Day-7  Days  A  Week  •  Tollfree  from  Mexico:  95-800-708-1 755 
Tollfree  from  Canada:  800-708-1758  ■  Tollfree  from  Puerto  Rico:  800-708-1756 
International  Sales:  208893-8970  •  International  Fax:  208-893-7393 

©1997  Micron  Electronics,  tnc  A*  rights  reserved.  Mcron  Bedrorvcs  is  not  response*  tor  anssoni  or  <nrs  in  fvaopV'  ,r 
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Sometimes  opportunity  knocks. 


Sometimes  it  blows  through  your  door, 

CHARGES  THROUGH  YOUR  OFFICE, 

KICKS  THE  FEET  OUT  FROM  UNDER  YOU, 
JUMPS  ON  YOUR  CHEST 
AND  STARES  YOU  IN  THE  FACE. 


For  a  limited  time  (translation:  do  something  about  this 
on  some  very  exceptional  products,  all  of  which 


today),  Compaq  is  offering  some  exceptional  incentives 
can  give  your  business  a  competitive  advantage. 


COMPAQ. 


Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 


Compaq  Armada  4100  Family 

Reduced  up  to  27%! 

Free  Li-Ion  Handle  Battery 
with  Armada  4120  (thru  3/31/97)!* 


Compaq  LTE  5000  Family 

Prices  reduced  up  to  9%*  on 
LTE  5380  and  LTE  5400  models. 


Compaq  Armada  1100  Family 

Starts  at  $  1,299* 

Free  PC  Card  Modem  with  any  model 
(thru  3/31/97)!* 


Compaq  Professional  Workstation  5000 

Starts  at  $3,900!  (Select  models,  after  dealer  rebate.) 
Free  64MB  memory  module  with  purchase  of  single 
processor  3-D  graphics  model  (thru  4/30/97)!* 
(Monitor  sold  separately.) 


Compaq  Netelligent  Networking  Products 

Networking  Interface  Cards  reduced  up  to  13%.* 
Hubs  reduced  up  to  44%.* 

Switches  reduced  up  to  35%.* 


Compaq  Deskpro  2000  Family 

Starts  at  $1,149*  for  models  with 
133MHz  Pentium*  processor  and  1.2GB  HD. 
Compaq  V70  color  monitors,  starting 
at  $697,*  sold  separately. 


Compaq  Deskpro  4000  Family 

Starts  at  $  1,299*  for  models  with 
133MHz  Pentium  processor  and  1.2GB  HD. 
Compaq  P70  color  monitors,  starting 
at  $899,*  sold  separately. 


Compaq  Deskpro  6000  Family 

Starts  at  $  1,999*  for  models  with 
166 MHz  Pentium  processor  and  1GB  HD. 
(Monitor  sold  separately.) 


Compaq  ProLiant  800 

Free  32  MB  memory 
module  (thru  4/30/97).** 


Compaq  ProSignia  200 

Free  16MB  memory  module 
(thru  4/  30/97).** 
ProSignia  300  starts  at  $  1,333.* 


Compaq  ProLiant  5000/5000R 

Reduced  up  to  11%.*  Free  additional  processor  v>  ith 
purchase  of  ProLiant  5000  6/166  server  (thru  4/30  /97)!* 
Two-for-one  6/ 166  processor  option  kits  (thru  4/30/97).’* 


To  jump  on  this  opportunity,  find  your  local  reseller  at  1-800-853-9588,  or  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com/us 


'All  prices  and  price  reduction  percentages  shown  refer  to  U.S.  estimated  reseller  prices.  Actual  reseller  price  may  vary.  Free  offer  with  purchase  of  qualifying  product  from  2/3/97  to  specified  end  date,  while  supplies  last.  Offers  not 
valid  on  Compaq  refurbished  products.  “All  offers  are  subject  to  product  availability,  and  are  valid  only  in  the  U.S.  Compaq  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  with* >ut  notice  t Through  4/ 30/97, 
Compaq  is  offering  $400  rebate  to  reseller  partners  on  Models  5000  I P/ 2.1  /  32ML/CDS  and  5000  1  P/4.3/64ML/CDS.  S3.900  based  on  estimated  sales  price  after  applicaUon  of  dealer  rebate.  Actual  reseller  prices  ina>  vary  '*  199? 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant,  Pro  Sigma,  Deskpro,  Armada,  LTE,  Netelligent,  and  Professional  Workstation  are  trademarks  or  registered  trade  - 
marks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Other  products  mentioned  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  cnmpan.es. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

AT&T  commits  $8B 
to  defend  its  turf, 
attack  Baby  Bells 


AT&T'S  TURNAROUND 


What  the  company  plans  to  do  to  make  its  comeback 

I  Cut  costs  by  $2.6  billion  over  two  years 

I  Invest  up  to  $9  billion  to  prepare  for  local  competition 
and  improve  wireless  and  Internet  services 

I  Reach  target  earnings  of  between  $5  and  $6  per 
share  within  five  years. 

I  Bundle  local,  long-distance,  wireless  and  Internet 
access  on  one  bill 

I  Stop  sending  $100  checks  to  lure  new  long-distance 

customers;  doing  so  cost  AT&T  $1  billion  last  year 

— 


Briefs 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  will  an¬ 
nounce  layoffs  and  a  massive 
restructuring  plan  March  14, 
Chairman  Gilbert  F.  Amelio 
told  the  company’s  13,400  em¬ 
ployees  in  an  electronic  mes¬ 
sage  distributed  last  week. 

Financial  analysts  are  spec¬ 
ulating  that  Apple’s  loss  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31 
could  range  from  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  $1  billion,  which  in¬ 
cludes  roughly  $400  million 
to  cover  the  cost  of  acquiring 
Next  Software,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.  There  is 
speculation  that  Apple,  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.,  might  sell  or 
shut  down  its  printer  division 
and  its  Newton  personal  digi¬ 
tal  assistant  and  Pippin  home 
Internet  appliance  units.  Lay¬ 
off  estimates  range  from 
1,500  to  5,000  employees. 


Revenue  from  software  prod¬ 
ucts  rose  43%  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  but  Verity,  Inc.  still 
will  post  a  loss  for  its  third 
quarter  ended  Feb.  28,  the 
company  reported  last  week. 
The  company  said  preliminary 
results  show  total  revenue  was 
up  39%  to  $11.1  million.  But 
losses  could  hit  $800,000, 
compared  with  profits  of 
$112,000  last  year.  Verity,  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  develops 
Internet  search,  filtering  and 
retrieval  software.  The  loss 
doesn’t  include  a  $10  million 
write-off  Verity  took  for  its 
acquisition  of  Cognisoft  Corp. 

EoimeiSEMliJiielJies 

William  H.  Reed,  the  recently 
retired  president  of  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Equipment  and  Materi¬ 
als  International  (SEMI),  a  key 
trade  association  in  the  semi¬ 
conductor  industry,  died  last 
week  of  an  apparent  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Hewas72.TneMountain 
View,  Calif,  resident  led  SEMI 
for  13  years.  During  his  tenure, 
the  semiconductor  industry 
grew  from  $20  billion  in  sales 
to  $180  billion.  During  a  40- 
year  career  in  the  industry, 
Reed  worked  at  P.  R.  Mallory, 
Merck  &  Co.  and  Norton  Co. 
before  he  assumed  top  mar¬ 
keting  positions  at  Monsanto 
Electronic  Materials  Co.  and 
Dynamit  Nobel. 


By  Kim  Girard 


at&t  corp.  plans  to  invest 
between  $8  billion  and  $9  bil¬ 
lion  to  make  a  bold  plunge  into 
the  $90  billion  local  telephone 
service  market  and  protect  its 
long-distance  turf. 

But  investors  were  shaken  by 
last  week’s  news  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  pricey  plan  to  boost  Inter¬ 
net  and  wireless  services  and  re¬ 
sell  local  service  from  the 
regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  (RBOC). 

New  AT&T  President  John 
Walter,  at  an  unusually  forth¬ 
coming  Wall  Street  analysts 
meeting,  said  short-term  profits 
could  suffer.  That  news  sent  the 
company’s  stock  down  3  points 
per  share  last  Tuesday  to  36  7/8, 
a  loss  of  nearly  $5  billion. 

“Obviously,  they  feel  they 
have  to  spend  this  money  to 
meet  and  beat  the  competition,’’ 
said  Richard  Tool,  an  analyst  at 


J3y  Matt  Hamblen 


Toshiba  America  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.  hopes  to 
leverage  its  No.  1  position  in 
notebook  computers  into  a  top- 
five  ranking  in  commercial 
desktops. 

The  Irvine,  Calif.,  company 
will  launch  its  Equium  PCs  to¬ 
day.  They  range  from  an  $1,899 
model  with  a  166-MHz  Pen¬ 
tium  MMX  chip,  32M  bytes  of 
RAM  and  a  2.2G-byte  hard  drive 
to  a  $3,499  model  with  a  200- 
MHz  Pentium  Pro,  32M  bytes  of 
RAM  and  a  4.6G-byte  hard 
drive. 

Toshiba’s  goal  is  to  become 
one  of  tlie  top  five  commercial 
and  consumer  PC  vendors  in 
the  U.S.  by  year’s  end,  said 


Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  in  New 
York.  "There  will  be  near-term 
pain  in  the  way  of  lower  earn¬ 
ings”  that  may  last  into  next 
year,  he  said. 

Analysts  said  AT&T  is  doing 
what  is  required  to  fight  the 
RBOCs  and  GTE  Corp.,  a  local 
telephone  company  that  offers 
long-distance  service. 

“John  Walter  is  bringing  in 
focus,  accountability  and  setting 
big  goals,  and  that’s  the  first 
step  to  moving  this  lumbering 
battle  cruiser,”  said  David  Good- 
tree,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  But  Goodtree  said  Walter 
could  push  "a  little  harder  and  a 
little  faster.” 

AT&T  said  money  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  reselling  the  RBOCs’ 
local  services  and  in  the  technol¬ 
ogy  required  to  support  Baby 
Bell  customers  who  switch  to  an 
AT&T  local  service  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  provide  one  telephone 


Michael  Wagner,  director  of 
desktop  marketing  at  Toshiba. 

“I’d  wager  fairly  long  odds  of 
that  happening,”  warned  ana¬ 
lyst  Bruce  Stephen  at  Interna- 


bill  for  both  local  and  long¬ 
distance  service. 

AT&T’s  strategy  is  to  resell 
RBOC  network  capacity  at  a  re¬ 
duced  cost,  lure  customers  and 
use  the  revenue  to  build  addi¬ 
tional  network  support. 

LOCAL  ATTACK 

"If  you  see  something  move 
with  light-speed,  it  will  be 
[AT&T]  getting  into  the  local 
market,”  said  Jeffrey  Kagan, 
president  of  Kagan  Telecom 
Associates  in  Atlanta. 

AT&T  already  faces  stiff  long¬ 
distance  competition  from 
Sprint  Corp.  and  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  Smaller  firms 
are  chipping  away  at  its  base. 


tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

For  Toshiba  to  crack  the  top 
five,  “they’d  have  to  take  share 
from  major  players  such  as 
Gateway  and  HP,”  Stephen 
said. 


The  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  took  about  a  third 
of  AT&T’s  long-distance  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Connecticut  in  two 
years.  “They  really  bloodied 
AT&T’s  nose,”  Kagan  said. 

AT&T  now  must  face  a  host  of 
new  competitors.  “At  a  time 
they’re  expecting  earnings  to  be 
turning,  RBOCs  will  be  coming 
in  full  speed,”  Tool  said. 

AT&T  also  has  vowed  to  cut 
$2.6  billion  in  costs  during  the 
next  two  years. 

There  is  no  plan  to  cut  beyond 
the  17,000  employees  already 
slated  for  elimination  over  the 
next  three  years,  management 
said.  AT&T  has  eliminated 
5,800  jobs  so  far. 


Toshiba  is  the  leading  U.S. 
laptop  vendor  with  a  24%  mar¬ 
ket  share,  based  on  1996  esti¬ 
mates  from  IDC. 

Toshiba  introduced  its  first 
consumer  desktop,  the  Infinia, 
in  the  fall. 

With  the  acceptance  of  Toshi¬ 
ba  portables  at  large  companies, 
information  systems  managers 
may  be  more  willing  to  buy  To¬ 
shiba  desktops,  Stephen  said. 
Some  corporate  buyers  may 
want  a  single  vendor  for  both 
desktops  and  notebooks,  he 
said. 

The  Equiums  come  with  a 
year  of  free  on-site  service.  They 
have  a  feature  that  lets  LAN  ad¬ 
ministrators  distribute  software 
and  conduct  inventory  and  sta¬ 
tus  reviews,  analysts  said. 

All  models  will  include 
10/100M  bit/sec.  Ethernet 
ports,  CD-ROM  drives  and 
three-dimensional  graphics  ac¬ 
celeration  that  produces  full- 
motion  video  at  30  frame/sec. 


Toshiba's  Equium  6200M  minitower  has  a  Pentium  Pro  200- 
MHz  processor  and  costs  $3,499 


Toshiba  jumps  from  laptop  to  desktop 

►  Targets  corporate  users  with  Equium  line 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1.  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 
10.  Manufacturer  (other  than 

computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 
60.  Government  -  State/Federal/ 
Local 

65.  Communications  Systems/ 
Public  Utilities/Transportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/ 

Petroleum/Refining/Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs, 
Computer  Service  Bureaus, 
Software  Planning  &  Consulting 
Services 

90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/ 
Dist./  Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 
IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 
President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP 
Management 


21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services, 
Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys., 

Data/Tele.  Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC 
Mgr.,  Tech.  Planning, 
Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development, 
System  Architecture 

31.  Programming  Management, 
Software  Developers 

41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D, 
Tech.  Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/ 
Consulting  Management 
CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner, 
General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial 
Officer 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 

70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 

90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify, 
recommend,  purchase: 

(Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Dev.Products  □  Yes  J  No 
Networking  Products  J  Yes  J  No 
Intranet  Products  □  Yes  J  No 

4.  Which  of  the  following  products 
do  you  buy,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

(a)  □  Internet  software 

(b)  □  Internet  browsers 

(c)  □  Web  authoring/ 

development  tools 

5.  Do  you  use  the  Internet? 

□  Yes  □  No 

B4C7- 
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recommend,  purchase: 
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Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Dev.Products  □  Yes  J  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  J  No 
Intranet  Products  □  Yes  J  No 

4.  Which  of  the  following  products 
do  you  buy,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

(a)  J  Internet  software 

(b)  □  Internet  browsers 

(c)  □  Web  authoring/ 

development  tools 

5.  Do  you  use  the  Internet? 
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Dist./  Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 
IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 
President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP 
Management 


21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services, 
Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys., 

Data/Tele.  Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC 
Mgr.,  Tech.  Planning, 
Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development, 
System  Architecture 

31.  Programming  Management, 
Software  Developers 

41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D, 
Tech.  Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/ 
Consulting  Management 
CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner, 
General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial 
Officer 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 

70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 

MANAGEMENT 

80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 

90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify, 
recommend,  purchase: 

(Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Dev.Products  □  Yes  J  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  J  No 
Intranet  Products  □  Yes  J  No 

4.  Which  of  the  following  products 
do  you  buy,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

(a)  J  Internet  software 

(b)  J  Internet  browsers 

(c)  J  Web  authoring/ 

development  tools 

5.  Do  you  use  the  Internet? 

□  Yes  □  No 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
always  what  you  can  expect. 
That’s  why  more  and  more 
organizations,  both  large  and 
small,  are  choosing  scalable,  dependable 
Standard  High  Volume  (SHV)  servers  based 
on  Intel  architecture  processors  like  the 
Pentium®  Pro  processor. 

SHV  servers  span  entry-level  through 
mid-range  applications,  including  a  broad 
base  of  commercial,  off-the-shelf  software 
based  on  Windows  NT*  and  UnixWare*. 


These  systems  give  you  the  performance 
headroom  you  need  today,  and  the  ability  to 
scale  that  performance  as  your  business 
needs  grow.  And  they’re  available  from 
many  quality  systems  suppliers. 

What’s  more,  SHV  servers  running  some 
of  the  most  popular  management  software 
help  keep  your  information  system  up  and 
running,  while  keeping  your  total  cost  of 
ownership  exactly  where  it  belongs-down. 
To  learn  more  about  SHV  servers,  visit 
Intel’s  Web  site  at 


www.intel.com/SHV/servers 


intel. 

The  Computer  Inside.™ 
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Nobody  move  If  money 
can’t  buy  you  love,  can 
a  “stay-on”  contract 
buy  you  loyalty? 

That  seems  to  be  the  distasteful  logic  underlying 
this  latest  twist  in  the  high-tech  skills  shortage,  as  our 
page  l  story  this  week  illustrates.  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  are  intent  on  legally  binding  their  in¬ 
formation  systems  workers  to  stay  on  —  usually  for  at 
least  six  months  —  after  they’ve  taken  company-paid 
training  courses  in  hot  technologies  such  as  Windows 

NT,  Java  or  SAP. 

This  creepy  concept  hear¬ 
kens  to  the  darkest  side  of 
management  theory,  where 
employees  are  viewed  as 
self-centered  opportunists 
who  can’t  wait  to  screw 
over  the  company. 

Even  more  jarring  is  the 
notion  that  an  employer  has  intellectual  property  rights 
to  a  human  being  whose  knowledge  grew  on  the  job. 

Computerworld  talked  to  some  IS  pros  about  this 
subject  recently  [“Breach  offaith,”  CW,  Feb.  24],  and 
they  clearly  found  it  insulting  and  demeaning. 

What  other  boneheaded  policies  are  likely  to  follow? 
Our  story  this  week  notes  how  managers  at  one  large 
insurer  “are  so  concerned  about  losing  newly  trained 
NT  staffers  that  they  have  them  use  fake  names  when 
they  talk  to  the  press.  Otherwise,  a  competitor  could 
spot  their  names  in  print  and  try  to  lure  them  away.” 

Wonderful.  We  move  from  lawyers  to  liars  in  one 
graceless  leap. 

Now,  I  can  see  the  business  logic  of  trying  to  hang 
on  to  certain  investments.  Protecting  trade  secrets  via 
nondisclosure  contracts  is  a  sensible  and  necessary 
practice,  for  example. 

But  strong-arming  newly  trained  IS  people  only  cre¬ 
ates  the  kind  of  distrust  that  makes  them  want  to  flee. 
In  fact,  a  recent  Computerworld  survey  showed  that 
pay  isn’t  even  the  top  factor  in  weighing  job  offers  [CW, 
Feb.  24].  What  really  mattered?  Getting  the  chance  to 
learn  new  technologies  and  having  a  good  boss. 

Talk  about  ironic,  huh? 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@cw.com 


Flat  fee  offer  isn't  all  that’s  wrong  at  America  Online 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  opinion 
piece  by  Alan  Alper  in  Com¬ 
puterworld’  s  Feb.  3  issue,  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  work  on  usage-based 
pricing,  we  can  expand  on  how 
better  pricing  can  be  used  to  bene¬ 
fit  America  Online  and  its  custom¬ 
ers.  As  users  perceive  a  congestion 
problem,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
serve  a  connection  by  logging  on 
and  maintaining  artificial  activity 
using  specialized  software.  Then 
when  actual  use  is  needed,  the 
connection  is  available. 

AOL’s  reaction  is  to  invest  in 
new  modems,  which  would  fall  far 
short  of  coping  with  the  huge  and 
expanding  customer  base.  Nor 
would  modems  meaningfully  ad¬ 
dress  the  issues  of  congestion  and 
better  customer  service  in  the  long 
term.  In  these  respects,  a  pricing 
solution  may  be  of  great  use  com¬ 
bined  with  any  new  investments. 

For  instance,  AOL  could  offer 
interruptible  connection  for  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  of  time  and  possibly 
during  different  times 
of  the  day.  This  could 
separate  casual  users 
from  those  who  have 
an  urgent  business 
use.  Our  work  on  pric¬ 
ing  shows  that  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  as  well 
as  performance  would 
be  substantially  enhanced  by  such 
differentiation  of  usage. 

Andrew  B.  Whinston  and  Dale  Stahl 

Professors 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Regarding  your  recent  edito¬ 
rial:  While  this  may  be  AOL’s 
biggest  and  most  visible  blunder,  it 
has  a  well-established  reputation 
for  lousy  service.  That  is  why  many 
of  us  have  tried  AOL  and  gone  on 


t  J.  1**?  lam  c***«ir*  » 


Flat  fee  backlash  So  you 

signed  up  with  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  for  a  flat, 

fftonlMy  fe«o#Ji9-9S  and  expected  imJ.rn.ted  xmu 
to  AOl  and  the  Internet?  What  did  you  get  Instead? 
Blank  screens,  lost  E-m*a  and  knots  in  yen*  stomach. 

AOl's  grab  for  maitet  share  backfired  because  the 
company  faded  to  sufficiently  upgrade  network  capaci¬ 
ty  to  accommodate  traffic  during  peak  11 
Even  if  AOL  makes  good  on  promises  to  accelerate  its 
network  investment  and  provide  customers  w 


Stilt,  others  may  learn  from  this  debexde. 
ports  say  many  Internet  service  | 
broiled  dial  up  access  to  the  ‘net 
candy 


AOL  has  a  well 
established 
reputation  for 
lousy  service. 


to  other  Internet  service  providers. 
They  also  have  flat  fees  but  haven’t 
experienced  a  meltdown.  Why  not 
do  away  with  flat  rates?  It  depends 
on  whether  you  want  the  Internet 
to  grow  from  a  home  perspective.  I 
use  the  ’net,  but  if  my 
costs  go  up,  I  go  off¬ 
line  —  simple  as  that. 

A.  Peter  Algover 
Danville,  Calif. 


I 


can’t  understand 
how  your  sugges¬ 
tion  for  an  excise  tax 
on  a  user  who  stays  on  the  ’net 
longer  than  one  hour  might  affect 
Internet  service  providers  so  that 
they  would  have  an  incentive  to 
improve  bandwidth.  Rather,  it 
would  give  an  incentive  to  de¬ 
crease  bandwidth  to  get  each  user 
to  use  more  connect  time  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  same  number  of  bytes. 

I  winder  how  the  industry  and 
its  users  might  respond  to  a  rate 
based  on  the  number  of  bits  re¬ 


ceived  by  a  user?  This  might  be  a 
truer  measure  of  usage.  I  also  note 
that  www.computerworld.com  is 
not  bereft  of  images  and  audio 
files.  All  of  these  contribute  to  the 
putative  problem.  Why  don’t  you 
set  an  example  to  the  industry  by 
putting  up  a  text-only  site? 

Louis  Russ 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 
lruss@superlink.net 

I  read  Alan  alper’s  column  with 
mixed  feelings.  I  completely 
agree  that  the  Internet  service  pro¬ 
vider  and  online  service  industry  is 
in  for  some  serious  modification. 
However,  it’s  about  time  the  medi¬ 
um-size  to  large  corporations  do¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  whining  con¬ 
sider  becoming  their  own  Internet 
providers.  They  should  be  quite  ca¬ 
pable  of  negotiating  usage  service 
contracts  with  the  same  communi¬ 
cation  resources  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  Internet  provider  uses. 

Many  of  us  conduct  a  great  deal 
of  research  on  the  ’net  and  reject 
the  idea  of  penalties  for  long  on¬ 
line  usage  times.  The  Web’s  best 
attribute  is  its  capability  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information. 

Doug  Kennedy 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
dk3bg@a0l.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax  number: 

(508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  include 
an  address  and  phone  number 
for  verification. 


(www.computerworld.com) 
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The  Web  is  crawling  with  bugs 

Gary  H.  Anthes 


What  this  world  needs  is  more  usability  test¬ 
ing.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  whole  world, 
actually.  I’m  talking  about  the  World  Wide 
Web,  that  wasteland  of  mediocrity,  that  showcase  of  all 
that  a  company  can  do  poorly  and  often  does. 


When  I  set  out  recently  to  review  the 
Web  sites  of  four  car-rental  companies 
for  Computerworld,  I  anticipated  two  diffi¬ 
culties:  performance 
problems  on  the 
congested  Internet 
and  some  difficulty 
in  navigating  unfa¬ 
miliar  sites.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  per¬ 
formance  was  usual¬ 
ly  pretty  good  and 
navigation  was  often 
remarkably  easy. 

What  I  wasn’t  prepared  for,  but  found 
in  spades,  was  an  appalling  lack  of  quali¬ 
ty.  Some  of  the  most  basic  functions 
didn’t  work,  period.  I  found  debilitating 
bugs  and  user-hostile  messages  that 
should  have  been  caught  in  the  end-user 
testing  phase.  One  company  even  failed 


The  dearth  of  usability 
testing  produces 
user-hostile  Web  sites. 

to  post  its  car-rental  policy  online.  In 
my  review,  the  sites  earned  grades  of 
F,  D  (two  sites)  and  B-  for  customer 
service  [CW,  March  3]. 

Several  of  the  car-reservation  ser¬ 
vices  said  no  car  was  available  for  the 
date,  location  and  type  I  requested,  but 
they  gave  no  hint  of  what  might  be  avail¬ 
able  instead.  I  was  reduced  to  throwing 
digital  darts. 

Another  inexcusable  failing  was  the 
display  of  cryptic  messages,  such  as, 
“Unable  to  process  duplicate  names  — 
Combine  and  re-enter  —  01/02%.” 


One  message  advised  that  the  quoted 
rate  was  for  an  Orlando,  Fla.,  pickup, 
then  went  on  to  confirm  a  reservation  for 
San  Francisco. 

Such  messages  aren’t  show-stoppers, 
but  they  tarnish  the  quality  image  corpo¬ 
rations  try  so  hard  to  promote  in  other 
domains. 

And  then  there  are  things 
that  just  don’t  work  or  that 
work  with  unnecessary  diffi¬ 
culty.  One  Web  site  promised 
a  “site  index”  but  drew  a 
blank  page  when  I  clicked  on 
it.  Two  of  the  services  made 
me  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
reservation  process  to  tell  me 
that  I  made  an  error.  Then  they  added  in¬ 
jury  to  insult  by  making  me  start  from 
the  beginning  and  re-enter  even  the  cor¬ 
rect  data  to  fix  the  error. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  101 

Folks,  this  isn’t  rocket  science.  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  your  struggles  to  master 
object-oriented  technology,  find  Java  pro¬ 
grammers  and  cut  your  growing  mainte¬ 
nance  backlog.  Now  those  are  tough 
problems. 

But  this  is  Information  Systems  101. 
You  don’t  put  up  an  application  visible  to 


millions  of  customers  without  making  it 
minimally  presentable  and  usable. 

It’s  impossible  to  believe  that  the  de¬ 
velopers  who  put  up  these  Web  reserva¬ 
tion  systems  ever  asked  their  friends, 
family  or  co-workers  to  take  them  for  a 
test  run. 

Advice  to  IS  managers:  If  your  applica¬ 
tion  is  intended  for  use  by  mass-market 
users,  let  users  test  it.  And  test  it  again. 
And  keep  testing  it  as  the  environment 
changes.  Sweat  the  details.  Tolerate  no 
defects. 

Consider  every  possible  path  consum¬ 
ers  could  take  —  right  or  wrong.  Make  it 
possible  to  back  up  and  start  over.  Offer 
error  messages  that  gently  and  humanely 
help  errant  users  get  back  on  track. 

I  don’t  mean  to  pick  on  the  car-rental 
companies  in  particular.  Sloppy  testing 
and  inattention  to  detail  are  rampant  all 
over  the  ’net. 

It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  the  Inter¬ 
net  hasn’t  yet  come  close  to  meeting  its 
promise  for  electronic  commerce.  Inade¬ 
quate  usability  testing  is  surely  one  of  the 
reasons. 


Anthes  is  Computerworld ’s  senior  editor, 
special  reports.  His  Internet  address  is 
gary_anthes@cw.com. 


Your  intranet  is  missing  something 

Michael  Schrage 


I  know  the  plural  of  “anecdote”  isn’t  “data.”  Then 
again,  it’s  always  fun  to  gather  anecdotes  that  illus¬ 
trate  how  organizations  exploit  the  evolving  array  of 
network  and  intranet  technologies.  You  can’t  help  but  be 
captivated  by  which  management  practices  “go  net¬ 
work”  and  which  ones  can’t  get  past  analog. 


My  current  favorite  example  —  based 
on  a  couple  dozen  organizational  anec¬ 
dotes  —  is  the  suggestion  box.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  suggestion  box?  Management 
created  a  place  where  suggestions  to  im¬ 
prove  the  company’s  products  and  pro¬ 
cesses  were  solicited  and  rewarded.  The 
concept  fits  well  with  the  meta-themes  of 
“empowerment”  and  “knowledge  shar¬ 
ing”  currently  championed  by  info-gurus 
and  digital-seers. 

Of  course,  Japanese  companies  were 
heralded  as  exemplars  of  organizations 
that  tapped  the  latent  creativity  of  their 
workers.  (But  with  the  Japanese  stock 
market  in  the  toilet,  who  cares,  right?) 
American  companies,  acknowledging 
the  “valuable  human  capital”  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  have  done  a  notably  poorer  job 
than  the  Japanese  at  soliciting  ideas  from 


their  people,  although  the  Americans 
have  gotten  better. 

So  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  barely  a  handful  of  companies, 
large  and  small,  use  their  intranet  and  E- 
mail  networks  to  actively  solicit  and  re¬ 
ward  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the 
business.  To  be  sure,  those  networks  are 
being  used  to  manage  the  company  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  But  top  manag¬ 
ers  haven’t  —  and  only  a  few  of  the  profit- 
and-loss  managers  have  —  bothered  to 
set  up  the  digital  counterpart  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  box  on  their  networks. 

Surely,  the  cost  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “suggestion_box@ 
ourcompany.com”  is  marg¬ 
inal.  But  only  a  few  compa¬ 
nies  seem  to  have  done  so. 

Why?  I  asked  a  few  chief 


information  officers,  and  their  painfully 
blunt  answers  included  the  following: 

■  “No  one  asked.” 

■  “We  didn’t  want  suggestions  central¬ 
ized.” 

■  “No  one  clearly  wanted  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  responding  to  suggestions  on 
the  ’net.” 

Every  organization  should  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  intranet  suggestion  box  that  posts  its 
employees’  ideas  for  public  observation 
and  comment. 

Every  organization  should  explicidy 
use  its  intranet  to  solicit  insight  and  in¬ 
put  to  make  itself  better. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  political  is¬ 
sues  to  consider. 

Should  individ¬ 
uals  be  required 
to  attach  their 
names  to  their 
suggestions?  Or 
should  they  be 
able  to  get  away 
with  submitting 


anonymous  suggestions? 

I  believe  those  questions  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  so  many  organi¬ 
zations  haven’t  taken  the  obvious  step  of 
setting  up  virtual  suggestion  boxes. 

Managing  public  discourse  about  a 
company’s  tactical  and  strategic  direc¬ 
tions  isn’t  a  no-brainer.  On  the  contrary, 
mismanaging  that  discourse  can  create 
more  tensions  than  a  thousand  sugges¬ 
tions  might  solve. 

The  result  is  that  companies  decide, 
“Let’s  not  run  the  risk.” 

Then  again,  the  virtual  suggestion 
box  is  such  a  simple  and  straightforward 
idea  that  it  seems  destined  to  be  woven 
in  to  the  fabric  of  future  intranets. 
Whether  centralized  or  decentralized, 
anonymous  or  attributed,  shouldn’t  the 
’net  become  a  medium  for  corporate  self- 
improvement?  Isn’t  that  what  empower 
ment  and  knowledge-sharing  aie  about? 

The  logical  answer  is  yes.  That  so  few 
organizations  have  taken  this  simple  and 
obvious  step  underscores  the  reality  tha1 
logic  isn’t  the  force  that  shapes  tod.;'  . 
infostructures. 

Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the  MI  T 
Media  Lab  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
author  of  No  More  Teams!  His  Interne; 
address  is  schrage@media.mit.edu . 


Putting  a  virtual  suggestion 
box  on  the  intranet  is  a 
simple  yet  overlooked  step. 
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i  tlv  m.urul  k  tun  ,'s  suggested  retail  price  for  32MB  ot  most  desktop  memory  as  of  the  date  of  publication;  acrual  dealer  prices  may  vary.  Prices  on  ECC,  parity,  server,  workstatton,  DIMM,  and  other  specialty  memory 
:  .I  no,  i>  excluded  from  offer.  Promotion  starts  February  2-1,  1997  and  extends  to  May  31,  1997,  or  while  supplies  last.  Offer  valid  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  Pricing  in  U.S.  dollars.  Offer  subject  to 
V  ot  1  "he  pit  hthited  by  law.  +  Actual  performance  gains  may  vary  depending  on  environment  and  system  configuration.  Testing  was  conducted  by  an  independent  service  for  Samsung  Semiconductor,  Inc.  Kingstof 
i  i  ;  !  i nOO  \ewhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699.  ©  1997  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  Kingston  is  a  registered  trademark  and 

A  it'  i  m- o  a  trademark  of  Kingston  Technology’ Company.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


HO  limit  to 
what  the  world 

demands  of  you. 

Hence,  this  offer. 


Compatibility  problems.  Network  bottlenecks.  System 
obsolescence.  Every  day  (make  that  every  hour)  brings 
all  sorts  of  complications.  But  memory  shouldn’t  be 


one  of  them.  Now,  thanks  to  the  Microsoft®/Kingston®  promotion, 
you  can  afford  to  give  all  your  systems  enough  memory  to  make 
many  of  your  problems  go  away.  Now  users  of 
Microsoft  software  are  eligible  to  purchase 
32MB  of  most  Kingston  desktop  memory  for  only 
$199*  That’s  a  mega  dose  of  the  world’s  leading 
memory  for  less  than  $200!  Not  only  will  you  be 
the  most  popular  person  in  the  office,  you’ll 


32MB 

of  Kingston  memory 

MSRP 


for  most 
desktop 
systems 


—  ■* 


send  your  company’s  productivity  through  the  roof.  And 
recent  studies  indicate  that  upgrading  RAM  improves  overall 
system  performance  by  up  to  63%.+  Of  course,  you’ll  also  be 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  next  generation  of  computing. 
And  breathing  new  life  into  all  your  PCs.  To  make  the  whole 
upgrade  process  easier,  look  for  the  free 
Hardware  Migration  Guide  posted  on  our 
Web  site  at  www.kingston.com/cw.htm. 

Don’t  you  wish  all  your  problems  were 
this  easy  to  solve?  To  place  your 
order,  call  your  preferred  reseller;  or  call  us  toll-free  at 
(888)  435-5451.  Go  ahead,  pick  up  the  phone. 


Special  memory  offer  for 
Microsoft  customers 


www.rplcrosoft.com/prorr.o/klngston.htm 
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Sun  Microsytems  * 
hits  TechCity!  ,%m 


Announcing  the  opening  of 
our  corporate  building  in 
Computerworld  TechCity. 


Your  source  for: 

•  Java  Computing 

•  Sun  products  and 
solutions 

•  Sales  and  service 

•  What's  hot 

Plus:  The  Sun 

Customer  Hall  of  Fame 

•  A  salute  to  Sun 
customers  named 
to  the  1997 
Computerworld 
Premier  100  list  of 
leading  users  of 
Internet  technologies. 
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How  IT  is  helping  to 
balance  worldwide  vision 
with  local-market  savvy 
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I  Jockey  fans  should  visit  inciVMhl.com.  CIOs  should  visit  icicic.ihrn.com/internetsolutions 


NHL  and  the  NHL  Shield  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  National  Hockey  League.  Zamboni  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Frank  J.  Zamboni  Co..  Inc.  IBM  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  ro  199/  IBM  Cor 


SOLUTIONS 

Hockey’s  popularity  is  on  a  power  play.  The  coolest  game  on  earth  is  also 
the  fastest  growing.  So  how  does  the  National  Hockey  League"  keep  this  momentum 
up  when  millions  of  their  fans  are  scattered  all  around  the  world? 

Give  them  hockey,  hockey,  and  yet  more  hockey  at  www.nhl.com  —  a  Website 
that  wires  together  fans  and  players.  Thanks  to  an  assist  from  IBM. 

Fans  get  detailed  write-ups  on  every  game,  daily  news  and  the  chance  to 
interview  their  favorite,  or  not- so -favorite,  players  online.  They  can  also  share 
their  opinions,  something  every  hockey  fan  has  plenty  of. 

Official  NHL  merchandise  is  also  just  a  click  away.  You  can  buy  jerseys, 
T-shirts  and  other  hockey  memorabilia,  safely  and  securely,  from  anywhere  on  the 
planet.  Check  out  the  desktop  Zamboni  —  it’s  a  must. 

The  Net-net:  The  Internet  can  help  create  a  community  of  your  customers,  keep 
them  involved,  up-to-date,  and  increase  their  loyalty  to  your  brand.  Just  call  us  at 
1  800  IBM-7080,  ext.  G228,  and  see  what  our  Internet  Solutions  can  do  for  you. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet™  E  =ET  EEEE 
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Global  Go-getters 


Companies  in  today's  global  economy  are  trying  in  earnest  to 
find  the  next  best  place  to  make  their  mark,  be  it  in  Singa¬ 
pore's  increasingly  networked  society  or  in  the  turbulent  mar¬ 
kets  of  Latin  America. 

But  most  are  not  content  to  simply  hoist  their  flag  on 
multiple  lands.  There  are  far  greater  advantages  —  and,  of 
course,  some  greater  challenges  —  to  establishing  yourself  as 
a  truly  "global"  entity.  Besides  the  obvious  language  and  cul¬ 
tural  barriers,  there's  also  the  difficulty  of  working  with  vary¬ 
ing  network  infrastructures,  syncing  up  far-flung  business 


African -European 
Network  IVleans 
Peachy  Prospects 
for  Capespan 


and  systems  processes  and  maintaining  a  consistent  IS  vision 
across  the  entire  enterprise. 

In  our  Global  Innovators  series,  Computerworld  will  explore 
these  unique  challenges  and  the  ways  in  which  the  brightest 
companies  are  solving  them.  In  this  issue,  you'll  read  about 
organizations  that  have  managed  to  develop  a  global  vision 
and  build  on  their  worldwide  strength  but  at  the  same  time 


FRUIT  EXPORTER 
TRACKS  $1  BILLION 
OE  PRODUCE  FROM 
AFRICA  TO  EUROPE 


serve  the  specific  needs  of  local  markets.  Key  to  this  effort 
are  global  information-sharing  systems  such  as  intranets; 


mumk 


well-coordinated  technology  efforts  that  promote  standard¬ 
ization;  and  flexible  infrastructures  that  allow  localized  sys¬ 
tems  to  meld  with  centralized  databases. 

In  future  issues,  you'll  read  about  how  companies  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  global  software  support,  how  they  are  developing 
systems  that  operate  on  a  7  by  24  basis  for  all  time  zones, 
whether  the  Internet  can  really  help  establish  a  global  pres¬ 
ence  and  more. 

Let's  face  it:  The  global  economy  is  here.  And  only  the  in¬ 
novators  will  be  ready  to  take  prime  advantage  of  it. 


mary_brandel@cw.com 
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It’s  hard  enough  to  get  home 
from  the  grocery  store  with 
unbruised  apples,  oranges  and 
other  produce.  How  would 
you  like  to  be  responsible  for 
safely  delivering  83  million 
cartons  —  or  about  three- 
quarters-of-a-million  tons  a 
year  —  of  oranges,  plums,  ap¬ 
ples,  mangos  and  avocados 
from  South  Africa  to  a  host  of 
European  countries?  And 
make  that  on  time  and  in 
good  shape. 

That  is  the  challenge  posed 
to  Gwynne  Foster,  current 
manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Capespan  Interna¬ 
tional  PLC,  based  in  Farnham 
Royal,  England.  The  company 
is  jointly  owned  by  two  South 
African  fruit  exporting  com¬ 
panies:  citrus  exporter  Out- 
span  International  in  Pretoria 
and  deciduous-fruit  exporter 
Unifruco  Ltd.  in  Cape  Town. 
The  company  reached  $825 


million  in  revenue  in  1995 
and  hopes  to  increase  that  to 
$1.5  billion  by  2000. 

For  Foster,  managing  infor¬ 
mation  systems  means  finding 
solutions  for  marketing,  distrib¬ 
uting  and  selling  South  African 
fruit  to  Europe.  Her  main  chal¬ 
lenge  has  been  to  implement  a 
transcontinental  system  that  en¬ 
sures  Unifruco’s  Granny  Smith 
apples  and  Outspan’s  navel  or¬ 
anges  make  the  trip  to  Europe 
safely  and  on  time. 

“The  situation  is  becoming 
more  complex  and  difficult, 
and  we  are  radically  rethink¬ 
ing  some  of  our  earlier  strate¬ 
gies,”  she  said. 

NO  BANANAS  TODAY 
South  Africa’s  recently  re¬ 
newed  ability  to  trade  with 
Europe,  along  with  changing 
market  forces  in  the  produce 
industry,  made  it  clear  to 
Capespan  in  the  early  1990s 
that  it  needed  to  change  the 
way  it  moved  its  product. 

“What  has  happened  over 
the  last  1 0  years  is  the  rise  of 
the  supermarket,”  Foster  ex¬ 
plained.  “When  you  walk  into 
a  supermarket  in  the  UK, 
every  apple  has  a  label  on  it.” 
Partly  because  of  such  brand¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  fruit  indus- 
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try,  “we  have  to  be  sure  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  of  good  quality”  rather 
than  the  retailer,  she  said. 

Four  years  ago,  Capespan’s 
tracking  system  indicated  how 
many  cartons  of  each  kind  of 
fruit  were  being  shipped,  but 
that  was  about  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided,  and  most  infor¬ 
mation  was  gathered  manually. 
When  the  produce  arrived  in 
Europe,  last  minute  business- 
savvy  decisions,  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer-specific  labeling  requests 
or  changes  in  delivery  times, 
were  out  of  the  question. 

“We  had  to  get  a  lot  closer  to 
the  end  customer,”  Foster  said. 

EASY  AS  APPLE  PIE? 
Through  IBM  Global  Net¬ 
work,  Capespan  linked  more 
than  half  of  its  200  trading 
partners  with  a  variety  of  PC- 
based  tracking  systems  within 
18  months.  All  systems  now 
link  back  over  the  network  to 
three  online  hubs:  IBM 
AS/400s  in  Capespan  and 
Outspan  offices  and  a  Unisys 
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BREAKDOWN 

Creating  a  consistent 
policy  is  key  to 
ensuring  security  at 
international  firms 

by  lorn  du fly 


Corp.  2200  at  Unifruco  of¬ 
fices.  Working  with  IBM 
Global  Services,  Capespan 
launched  its  new  tracking  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  phased  in  dur¬ 
ing  1994  and  ’95. 

In  order  to  collect  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  exported 
fruit,  a  Unix-based  tracking 
system  with  bar-code  readers 
for  radio  frequency  scanning 
was  implemented  in  the  origi¬ 
nating  South  African  ports. 
The  handheld  scanners  act  as 
terminals  that  link  directly 
into  the  Unix  host.  “From 
that  information,  we  create  a 
manifest  of  what  is  on  a  vessel 
and  transmit  that  to  Europe,” 
Foster  said.  Capespan  sends 
the  information,  including 
details  about  the  product’s  in¬ 
spection,  growers,  packaging 
and  chemical  treatment,  to 
sales  offices  and  receiving 
ports  so  sales  offices  know 
what  will  be  available  for  sale, 
and  ports  know  what  they 
need  to  off-load. 

“Capespan  can  then  do  its 
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planning  of  where  to  off-load 
the  fruit,  feeding  that  infor¬ 
mation  further  down  the 
chain  to  the  marketing  offices 
so  they  can  start  allocating 
product  to  sales  agents,”  Fos¬ 
ter  said. 

Once  the  information  gets 
to  Europe,  Capespan’s  part¬ 
ners  use  two  different  PC  sys¬ 
tems  to  track  the  produce:  one 
for  European  ports  and  cold 
storage  facilities  and  another 
for  sales  agents.  All  the  sys¬ 
tems  link  back  to  Capespan 
through  the  IBM  Global  Net¬ 
work,  which  is  linked  directly 
to  Capespan’s  UK  office  via 
64K  bit/sec.  digital  lines  pro¬ 
vided  by  BT. 

A  BOWL  OF  CHERRIES 

Electronically  tracking  its 
products  gives  Capespan  the 
responsiveness  and  flexibility 
it  needs  in  an  ever-changing 
global  market. 

“We  have  systems  in  place 
from  the  intake  points 
through  the  ports  and  through 
to  the  sales  agent,”  Foster 
said.  “If  you  get  that  data  in 
right,  everyone  else  in  the 
chain  should  benefit.” 

When  a  boat  docks,  the 
port  already  knows  where  to 
send  the  fruit,  whether  on  to 
another  port  or  directly  into 
cold  storage.  Fruit  is  in¬ 
spected  so  that  any  surprises, 
such  as  fruit  that  ripened  too 
quickly,  can  be  off-loaded 
and  sold  immediately.  In 
turn,  information  about  any 
z  change  in  plans  —  1 00  car- 
x  tons  of  peaches  that  won’t  ar- 
"  rive  in  Hamburg,  Germany 
p  —  is  fed  immediately  into 
5.  Please  turn  to  next  page 
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the  information  chain. 

“You  can  preadvise  and 
ease  the  work  on  the  port,” 
Foster  said.  “The  whole 
thrust  of  the  system  is  to  get 
information  about  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  chain  before  the 
product  comes  through  the 
chain.” 

Foster  hesitates  to  quantify 
financial  savings  accrued  by 
the  system.  “A  lot  of  what 
we  have  done  is  fundamental 
to  survival,  and  we  have  not 
yet  seen  all  of  the  potential 
benefit  of  what  we’ve  put  in 
place,”  she  said.  “But  had  we 
not  taken  dramatic  steps,  we 
would  not  have  supported 
our  customers.” 

With  the  unification  of 
Europe,  Capespan  will  have 
new  and  extensive  changes 
to  make  to  its  tracking  sys¬ 
tem.  The  unification  of  the 
common  European  trading 
market  has  meant  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  pan-European  fruit 
buyers,  requiring  renegoti¬ 
ated  and  new  trading  agree¬ 
ments  for  Capespan.  As 
these  technology  systems  ac¬ 
commodate  the  way  business 
is  done,  the  technology  will 
have  to  change  as  business 
relationships  do. 

But  for  Capespan,  adapting 
to  a  common  European  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  first  installing 
die  current  system,  Foster 
said.  “The  previous  view  of 
the  world  —  that  we  bring 
in  the  product  en  mass  to  lo¬ 
cal  sales  offices  —  doesn’t  fit 
the  trading  environment 
moving  in  to  the  future,"  she 
said.  “Ours  is  not  a  single 
system.  It’s  a  process  —  it’s  a 
hellishly  complex  process  — 
but  the  system  is  necessary  to 
prosper.” 
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MANUFACTURERS  IN 
AUSTRALIA  LOOK  TO 
THE  WEB  TO  GAIN 
WORLDWIDE  STATUS 


The  “tyranny  of  distance”  is  a 
well-worn  phrase  for  Australian 
manufacturers.  But  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distances  that  have 
historically  isolated  Australia 
from  the  world’s  largest  trade 
centers  may  soon  collapse. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  world 
“down  under,”  the  Australian 
government  is  funding  a  proj¬ 
ect,  now  in  pilot,  to  band  to¬ 
gether  manufacturers  to  con¬ 
duct  trade  —  first  domestic  and 
then  international  —  over  the 
Internet.  The  hope  is  to  create  a 
“live”  goods  and  services  trading 
floor  on  which  online  bidding, 
buying,  selling  and  marketing 
can  be  done  over  the  Internet 
with  a  Java-capable  browser. 

The  Australian  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  (ACM),  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  multi-industry  em¬ 
ployer  organization  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  developing  the 
system  with  technology  from 
Tampa,  Fla.-based  Trade’ ex, 
which  sells  electronic  market¬ 
place  software. 

The  project  is  part  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  “Innovate 
Australia”  initiative,  a  goal  of 
which  is  to  strengthen  Aus¬ 
tralian  businesses’  link  to  the 
world.  “It  takes  companies  that 
are  looking  to  trade  internation¬ 
ally  around  two  years  to  actually 


get  into  the  market,”  said  John 
McCann,  national  business  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  the  ACM. 
“That  includes  initial  market  re¬ 
search,  setting  up  the  supply 
chain  and  developing  and  grow¬ 
ing  that  market.  That’s  a  long 
time  for  a  small  or  medium-size 
business  without  income.” 

With  an  Internet  presence, 
though,  “companies  can  attract 
an  increased  volume  of  interest 
and  inquiries,  as  well  as  record 
these  responses,  so  the  two-year 
process  can  be  cut  down  to  only 
a  few  months,”  he  said. 

When  the  pilot  ends  in  June, 
the  system  will  work  only  do¬ 
mestically.  But  the  ACM  hopes 
to  widen  its  scope  to  the  inter¬ 
national  market  this  year. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  A  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  Windows  NT 
server  at  ACM  headquarters 
runs  the  Trade’ex  Marketplace 
Server  software.  It  stores  infor¬ 
mation,  including  product  de¬ 
scriptions,  pricing  and  inven¬ 
tory  about  the  manufacturers’ 


products.  This  server  also  runs 
shopping  and  order  modules  for 
buyers,  as  well  as  selling  and  ful¬ 
fillment  modules  for  sellers. 

Using  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor  system,  manufacturers  can 
customize  their  product  infor¬ 
mation  over  the  Internet  and 
can  arrange  for  special  promo¬ 
tions  or  multitiered  pricing 
arrangements  by  company  or 
region.  A  version  of  the  system 
is  now  being  rebuilt  with  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java  tech¬ 
nology,  which  according  to  Mc¬ 
Cann  will  enable  larger  manu¬ 
facturers  to  tie  the  system  in  to 
their  existing  systems  to  facili¬ 
tate  invoicing,  payment  and  ac¬ 
count  collection. 

Registered  purchasers  can  en¬ 
ter  the  system  over  the  ’net  us¬ 
ing  a  secure  purchasing  “swipe” 
debit  card  (being  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  ANZ 
Bank)  to  select  and  purchase 
products  directly  on-screen. 

To  date,  the  pilot  has  involved 
about  1,500  manufacturers 
from  various  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  information  technology, 
telecommunications,  office 
equipment,  stationery  and 
printing.  So  far,  the  government 
has  infused  about  $462,600 
into  the  project,  with  time  and 


resources  invested  by  the  ACM 
and  its  partners  doubling  that 
figure.  The  ACM  plans  to  col¬ 
lect  a  small  percent  of  each  sales 
transaction,  McCann  said.  The 
organization  predicted  that  by 
2001,  half  of  all  purchasing 
transactions  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  sector  will  be  made  online, 
and  it  hopes  to  capture  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  this  business. 

Pilot  participants  are  enthusi¬ 
astic,  particularly  about  the  real¬ 
time  aspects  of  the  system. 
“Current  systems  can’t  distrib¬ 
ute  information  to  the  [distrib¬ 
ution]  channel  fast  enough,” 
said  Stuart  Charlton,  managing 
director  of  PDS  International  in 
Australia,  a  reseller  and  distribu¬ 
tor  of  laptop  computers. 

The  system  is  also  better  than 
launching  a  Web  strategy  on 
your  own,  said  Jon  Whittaker, 
logistics  manager  at  Spicers  Pa¬ 
per,  a  Melbourne,  Australia- 
based  paper  merchant  and  pilot 
participant.  “It’s  a  far  better 
marketing  philosophy  than 
putting  out  a  Web  page  because 
our  customers  are  generally 
manufacturers  themselves. 

And  for  us,  getting  set  up  on 
Trade’ ex  was  virtually  labor-free 
because  Trade’ ex  has  done  all 
the  legwork  for  us,”  he  said. 

The  system  is  attracting  global 
interest.  “To  spread  this  tech¬ 
nology  worldwide,  we’re  using  a 
direct,  long-standing  network 
of  international  chambers  of 
manufacturing  commerce  in 
cities  around  the  world,”  Mc¬ 
Cann  said.  “Many  of  them  are 
watching  our  progress  with  the 
pilot  and  would  like  to  try  par¬ 
allel  development  of  the  same 
market  sectors  we  have  nomi¬ 
nated  here.  This  will  facilitate 
trading  for  these  manufacturing 
sectors  on  a  global  basis.” 


BRYAN  IS  MANUFACTURING  EDITOR 
AT  COMPUTERWORLD  AUSTRALIA. 


An  increasing  number  of 
companies  headquartered 
outside  the  U.S.  are  opting 
to  host  their  World  Wide 
Web  sites  inside  the  U.S., 
according  to  a  recent  study 
by  O'Reilly  Et  Associates,  a 
U.S.-based  research  and 
publishing  firm,  and  Net- 
craft  Ltd.  The  obvious  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  O’Reilly  said, 
is  economic:  Bandwidth 
costs  are  lower  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  much  of  the  world. 


INTERNET 

ATTITUDES 

In  a  recent  study  of  1,900 
corporate  buyers  in  the 
U.S.,  UK,  France,  Germany 
and  Japan,  International 
Data  Corp.  segmented 
worldwide  Internet  users 
into  four  categories,  based 
on  their  attitudes  toward 
the  Internet:  avid  support¬ 
ers,  skeptics,  wannabes  and 
intenders  (this  last  group 
intends  to  use  the  Internet 
in  the  future  but  isn't  today). 

■  U.S. 

Highest  proportion 
of  "avid  supporters." 

■  JAPAN 

More  "skeptics"  than 
"avid  supporters"  and 
"wannabes"  combined. 

■  GERMANY 

40%  are  "skeptics." 

■  FRANCE 

More  than  half  are 
"intenders." 

■  UK 

Evenly  divided  across 
all  categories. 


North  America  strongly  dominates  total  worldwide  IT 
spending,  which  was  S680  billion  in  1996,  including 
hardware,  software  and  services 

Western  Europe 


27% 


Where  do  you  rank? 

International  Data  Corp.  recently  joined  with  World  Times,  Inc.  to 
create  a  benchmark  index  that  tracks  individual  nations'  progress 
toward  an  information  society.  The  study  included  55  nations 
that  account  for  97%  of  the  world's  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  and  more  than  99%  of  the  world's  IT  expenditures.  Scores, 
which  ranged  from  the  U.S.’s  5,107  to  China’s  335,  were  based 
on  20  variables  within  the  countries'  information,  computer  and 
social  infrastructures.  Here  are  some  outtakes: 

■  THE  U.S.  AND  SWEDEN  are  Philippines  ranked  very  low 
the  only  two  countries  with  due  to  insufficient  telecommu- 
scores  over  4,000.  The  gap  nications  and  computer  access 
between  the  U.S.  and  Sweden  for  their  large  populations. 

is  more  than  1,000  points.  ■  THE  CZECH  REPUBLIC  is 

■  WESTERN  EUROPE  particularly  strong  in  its 

(especially  Scandinavia)  social  and  computer  infra¬ 

accounts  for  six  of  the  Top  structures,  and  Hungary  is 
10  countries.  strongest  in  its  information 

■  THE  UK  squeezed  into  the  infrastructure.  Russia  ranked 

Top  10  but  is  pulled  down  a  low  36th,  despite  its  strong 

by  low  rankings  in  school  scientific  community, 

enrollments.  ■  SOUTH  AFRICA  has  invested 

■  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  a  relatively  high  percent  of  its 

ZEALAND  ranked  higher  than  GDP  into  IT,  but  at  a  ranking 

any  other  country  on  the  of  35,  it  has  not  yet  seen  this 

Asian  side  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  translate  into  commensurably 

■  JAPAN  ranked  12th,  mainly  high  rankings, 

because  of  its  strong  main-  ■  NO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
frame  (as  opposed  to  net-  country  is  currently  in  a 
worked  PC)  infrastructure.  strong  position  to  capitalize 

■  CHINA,  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  on  the  global  information 

INDONESIA,  EGYPT  and  the  revolution.  ;  / 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  COUP..  A  GLOBAL  MARKEI  RESEARCH  COMPANY  ,  v 
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BY  MARY  BRANDEL 


■tween  a  multinational 
ly  global  one  is  like  the 
i  a  tourist  and  a  world 
mows  you  don’t  tip  bar¬ 
like  you  do  in  the  U.S. 
'aris,-  you  need  a  special 
a  public  phone  call  and 
Iran,  he  might  be  served 
guest  of  honor. 

■  But  this  world  traveler  would  also  have 
universal  reserves  on  which  he  could  draw 
at  any  time.  He  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  locals  no  matter  where  he  traveled, 
but  his  reputation  and  name  would  be 
world-renowned. 

And  that’s  the  classic  struggle  of  a  glob¬ 
al  company:  balancing  the  desire  to  have  a 
single,  recognizable  corporate  image  with 
meeting  individual  expectations,  market  by 
market.  The  struggle  is  both  cultural  and 
technological  in  nature.  “No  one  has  the 
perfect  answer  to  using  business  systems  to 
support  that  requirement,”  said  John  Parkin¬ 
son,  a  partner  in  the  Center  for  Business 
Transformation  at  Ernst  &  Young  in  Las 
Colinas,  Texas. 

But  lots  of  companies  are  trying.  Take 
Londons  Guinness  PLC,  which  operates  in 
140  countries  and  sells  its  namesake  beer 
throughout  the  world.  Being  a  vendor- of 


IT’S  A  CLASSIC  STRUGGLE: 

BALANCING  A  UNIFIED 
CORPORATE  IMAGE 
WITH  A  STRONG 
LOCAL-MARKET  PRESENCE 


intoxicating  liquor,  it  has  to  be  sensitive  to 
local  customs  and  must  strike  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  central  control  and  letting  overseas 
operations  apply  their  local  knowledge. 

According  to  Mike  Payne,  information 
technology  director  of  Guinness  Publish¬ 
ing,  the  global  network  that  connects  the 
entire  company  is  the  means  for  making 
that  happen.  Respondents  to  a  recent  Com- 
puterworld survey  seem  to  agree.  Of  47  glob¬ 
al  companies,  35  said  they  have  a. global 
communications  network.  Of  the  12  that- 
do  not,  nine  said  they  plan  to  build  one  in 
the  next  1 8  months. 

At  Guinness,  the  network  not  only  en-' 
ables  electronic  mail  for  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  but  also  promotes  a  greater  level  of 
consistency,  Payne  said.  For  instance,  the 
cqmpanywide  intranet,  under  develop¬ 


ment  now,  will  help  smooth  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  local  marketing  groups  and 
the  central  marketing  department. 

“There  is’ certainly  a  level  of  dynamic  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  central  marketing  de¬ 
partment  and  in-market  marketing,”  he 
said.  “Central  marketing  is  responsible  for 
the  global  marketing  of  the  premium  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  locally  tht;  companies  will  want 
to  push  what  they  know  will  sell  well.”  As 
a  result,  “the  local  companies  have  fend¬ 
ed  to  do  their  own  thing  in  the  past 
with  regard  to  local  merchandis¬ 
ing,  some  of  which  has  caused  a 
few  shocks  back  at  the  center.” 

Because  the  intranet  will  enable 
merchandising  material  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  more  easi¬ 
ly,  “thev  will  be  able 
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to  take  [the  data]  and  maybe  tweak  it  a  bit, 
bugit  will  be  based  on  something  that  has 
been  agreed  at  the  center,”  Payne- said. 

But  building  the  intranet  is  only  half 
the  battle.  The  real  challenge  is  to  rally 
everyone  in  the  company  to  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  content  provider.  BHP,  a  global  re¬ 
sources  company  in  Australia,  faced  this 
problem  when  it  built  its  intranet  in  order 
to  share  business  contacts  around  the  world. 
The  company  operates  across  a  diverse  set 
of  businesses,  includirig  steel,  petroleum, 
services,  minerals  and  copper,  with  oper¬ 
ations  in  59  countries.. 

The  problem  was,  people  tended  to  feel 
their  data  was  proprietary,  said  Gus  Fergu¬ 
son,  BHP’s  chief  technologist.  To  tackle  the 
problem,  BHP  called  on  its  information 
systems  council,  made  up  of  corporate  IS 
executives,  group-level  IS  executives  and  the 
head  of  BHP  s  IT  group,  which  decided  on 
a  single,  companywide  infrastructure  with 
a  limited  number  of  outside  gateways. 
Groups,  divisions  and  regions  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  establish  a- parallel  infrastructure  or 
introduce  new  gateways. 

Councils  such  as  BHP  s  are  often  estab¬ 
lished  at  global  companies  that’ decide  to 
build  a  worldwide  LS  infrastructure  —  some¬ 
thing  an  increasing  number  of  successful 
companies,  including  Toshiba  Corp.,  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.  and  DHL  Worldwide  Express, 
are  doing  (see  stories  pages  1 2  to  1 4) .  Toshi¬ 
ba  claims  to  have  built  a  PC  components 
subsidiary  in  half  the  time  as  in  the  past, 
in  part  by  following  a  standard  IT 


architecture.  Anrf  the  trend  is  growing:  In 
Computerworlds  survey,  respondents  were 
almost  evenly  split,  between  those  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  have  a  global  infor¬ 
mation  architecture. 

Companies  that  have  built  a  global  IS  ar¬ 
chitecture  have  also  found  it’s  best  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  core  business  systems  worldwide. 
This  enables  business  units  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  and  gives  the  corporation  a  global 
view  into  what’s  selling  best  in  which  re- 
gionsand  who  its  customers  are. 

The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  deciding 
which  systems  get  standardized,  which  can 
be  determined  at  a  local  level  and  how  to 
enable  changes  to  those  decisions  over  time. 
“Doing  this  well  has  to  do  with  building  a 
culture  that’s  willing  to  use  standards  and 
common  capabilities  as  much  as  possible 
but  understands  that  they  need  to  try  things 
out  on  an  individual  basis  and  share  what 
they  learn,”  Parkinson  said. 

A  classic  way  to  achieve  this  culture,  he 
said,  is  to  put  IS  people  in  the  individual 
markets  to  familiarize  them  with  the  local¬ 
ization  issues.  “This  allows  them  to  build 
more  flexible  core  systems  that  are  easier  to 
integrate  with,”  he  said.  DHL,  with  its  mes¬ 
saging-based  distributed  architecture,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  this  (see  story  page  13). 

Strict  enforcement  of  these  standards  is 


often  necessary.  At  Solvay  S.A.,  a  $321-  mil¬ 
lion  international  petrochemicals  manu¬ 
facturer  headquartered  in  Belgium,  a  move 
to  standardize  on  the  likes  of  SAP  AG’s  R/3 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange  has  met 
with  some  resistance  from  outside  head¬ 
quarters...  Five  years  ago,  IS  decisions  were 
still  made  at  a  national  level,  with  each  coun¬ 
try  choosing  its  own  system  —  a  setup  that 
echoed  how  Solvay  went  about  most  of  its 
business.  But  then  the  company  decided  it 
was  time  to  take  a  global  view  and  imple¬ 
ment  product,  marketing,  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution  strategies  at  an  international  level.. 

“There  have  been  some  cultural  prob¬ 
lems.  Each  subsidiary  wants  to  find  its  own 
answer.  They  don’t  always  like  decisions  that 
come  from  little  Belgium,”  said  Didier- 
Bbschmans,  IS  adviser  at  the  company. 

Solvay  has  come  up  with  some  innova¬ 
tive  strategies  to  solve  this  problem.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  IS  department  will  help  out  any 
staffers  grappling  with  software  problems, 
but  if  employees  are  not  using  the  standard 
setup,  they  are/bi  lied  extra  for  IS  time. 

Quick. thinldhg  like  this,  in  addition  to 
tough  determination  and  close  cooperation, 
is  what  distinguishes  global  innovators  from 
mere  multinationals.  • 

The  followtyg.vyriters  contributed  tb  this  re¬ 
port:  Philip  Sims,  news  editor  at  Computer- 
World  Australia;  Ron  Condon,  a  freelance 
writer  in  London;  and  Joanne  Taaffe,  a 
correspondent  in  the  Paris  bureau  of 
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PHOTO  OF  ROBERT  WAXMAN 
CAMERA  STORE  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

IT’S  A  VIRTUAL  STOREFRONT. 


For  a  new  camera,  visit  www.worldavenue.com.  For  greater  exposure,  visit  www.ibin.com/intenwtsolulions. 


SOLUTIONS 


Picture  this.  You  grow  a  thriving  camera  business  and  your  thoughts 
turn  to  expansion.  Well,  that’s  going  to  require  new  capital,  a  new  location,  new 
personnel  and  new  headaches.  Or,  simply  a  new  way  to  expand. 

Robert  Waxman  Camera  &  Video  built  eight  stores  in  Colorado  over  the 
past  thirty-seven  years.  Then,  practically  overnight,  they  opened  a  virtual  store  on 
IBM’s  new  Internet  shopping  site,  World  Avenue.  And  their  start-up  costs  were 
less  than  the  price  of  a  few  professional  cameras. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Web,  they  are  a  worldwide  operation,  open  for  business 
24  hours  a  day.  Without  adding  a  single  new  employee,  they  can  offer  online 
customer  service  and  hundreds  of  their  products  to  everyone,  everywhere.  From 
proud  new  mothers  in  Milan  to  Hollywood’s  paparazzi. 

The  Net-net:  Any  size  business  can  now  sell  their  products  around  the  world  and 
around  the  clock,  without  a  penny  going  to  bricks  and  mortar.  Just  give  us  a  call 
at  1  800  IBM-7080,  ext.  G223,  and  see  what  our  Internet  Solutions  can  do  for  you. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet™  E  ~~~  EEfE 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Stamford,  Conn. 

GLOBAL  PRESENCE 

More  than 
1 30  countries 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

COMPANY  EMPLOYEES 

86,700 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

750  internal; 

IS  EMPLOYEES 

2,000  from  EDS 

1996  COMPANY 
REVENUE 

$1 7.4B 

A  WORLDWIDE  SYSTEM 

DELIVERS  SERVICE  THAT’S 
ANYTHING  BUT  CARBON-COPY 


BY  CHRIS  STA1T1 

The  Xerox  repairman  isn’t  as  lonely  as  the 
Maytag  repairman.  He  shows  up  even  when 
nothing  is  broken. 

The  most  visible  member  of  Team  Xe¬ 
rox  appears  faithfully  in  offices  all  over  the 
world  to  service  the  company’s  line  of  doc¬ 
ument  processing  equipment.  The  Xerox 
rep,  so  recognizable  you  might  think  he  was 
a  carbon  copy,  represents  not  one  but  three 
entities:  Xerox  Corp.  itself  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  Rank  Xerox  Ltd.  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  parts  of  Asia; 
and  Fuji  Xerox  Co.  in  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Dispersed  as  it  is,  Team  Xerox  presents 
such  a  unified  front  that  it  has  swept  every 
major  quality  commendation  from  the  Mal¬ 
colm  Baldrige  Award  to  the  Deming  Prize. 

“Our  service  is  not  consistent,”  said 
Chuck  Ray,  vice  president  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  at  Xerox.  Rather,  “it 
is  the  level  of  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  is  consistent.” 

There’s  a  big  difference.  If  you 
want  to  meet  the  needs  of  users 
in  different  economies,  cultures 
and  business  climates,  you  can’t 
pound  the  customer  into  your  ser¬ 
vice  plan,  he  said.  “We  attempt 
to  put  an  overall  strategy  togeth¬ 
er  and  then  tailor  it  to  a  load  area.” 

Behind  that  effort  is  an  IS  strat¬ 
egy  that  mirrors  Xerox’s  goal  of 
putting  customers  first.  “The  tech- 
nology  and  infrastructure  that  we 
take  for  granted  in  the  U.S.  is  not 
supported  all  over  the  world,”  said 
Pat  Wallington,  chief  information 


officer.  “When  we  want  a  copier  in  the  U.S., 
we  want  color  and  double-sided  printing. 
In  some  places,  such  as  third-world  coun¬ 
tries,  they  don’t  have  the  infrastructure  or 
the  networks  robust  enough  to  handle  that.” 

Those  variances  also  affect  how  Xerox 
offers  service,  she  said.  In  the  U.S.,  the  com¬ 
pany  uses  the  phone  or  online  help  to  trou¬ 
bleshoot  problems.  But  in  South  America, 


TECHNOLOGY  'WE  TAKE 
FOR  GRANTED  IN  THE  U.S. 
IS  NOT  SUPPORTED  ALL 
OVER  THE  WORLD1 


she  said,  telecommunications  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  labor.  Because  customers  don’t 
have  easy  access  to  phone  lines,  Xerox  keeps 
the  service  centers  open. 

That’s  just  the  start  of  the  tailoring  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Xerox’s  IS  strategy.  Wallington 
is  wrapping  up  a  two-year  systems  over¬ 
haul  that  was  designed  to  improve  service 
to  worldwide  customers.  Xerox  had  been 
using  a  proprietary,  integrated  system 
called  GlobalView,  also  sold  commercially. 
But  while  the  mainframe-based  system 
was  integrated  with  Xerox’s  worldwide 
work  processes,  it  was  a  closed  architec¬ 
ture.  “We  could  communicate  very  well 
among  ourselves  but  not  with  the  outside 
world,”  she  said.  “And  they  couldn’t  com¬ 
municate  with  us.” 

Furthermore,  it  was  difficult  to  build  in¬ 
terfaces  between  GlobalView  and  mobile 
computing  products,  which  would  make  it 
easier  to  serve  remote  customers. 

Maintaining  a  focus  on  the  needs  of 
worldwide  employees  and  customers  while 
planning  a  total  systems  change  and  main¬ 
taining  a  large  computer  system  is  a  tall  or¬ 
der.  So  in  1995,  Xerox  outsourced  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  IS  department  to  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  It  handles  global  strate¬ 
gic  decisions,  such  as  architecture  and  new 
applications  development,  internally. 

At  year’s  end,  the  transition  was  96% 
complete  and  the  system  running  at  700 
sites  worldwide.  Wallington  called  it  a  “typ¬ 
ical  client/server  system  that  features  in¬ 
dustry-standard  Windows-based  software.” 

As  a  result,  worldwide  customer  service 
reps  can  better  serve  remote  re¬ 
gions.  “Now  they  can  hook  the 
laptop  right  up  to  the  machine 
and  run  diagnostic  data  right  into 
the  laptop,”  Ray  said.  Diagnostic 
software  runs  an  analysis  and  rec¬ 
ommends  corrective  action. 

Today,  Xerox  can  service  cus¬ 
tomers  wherever  they  land. 
“Sometimes  we’ll  get  calls  from 
someone  at  sea  looking  for  sup¬ 
port,”  Ray  said.  “So  the  next  time 
they  steam  into  a  port,  whether 
in  Vietnam  or  Italy,  we’ll  get  some¬ 
one  over  there  to  help  them  out.” 


Staiti  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Somerville,  Mass. 
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GLOBAL  SHIPPER  IS  READY  EOR 
WORLD’S  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  NEEDS 


BY  ANNA  FOLEY 

Striking  the  balance  between  providing  core 
systems  that  offer  a  global  view  of  his  com¬ 
pany  and  still  catering  to  varying  local  needs 
is  an  issue  that  is  always  foremost  for  Nigel 
Green,  Hong  Kong-based  information  tech¬ 
nology  planning  manager  for  DHL  World¬ 
wide  Express  Asia-Pacific. 

“The  whole  ethos  of  our  company  is  to 
think  globally  and  act  locally,”  he  said. 
“While  we  offer  global  services,  we  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  locally  integrated  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  each  country,  and  our  IT  systems 
need  to  reflect  that.” 

If,  for  instance,  Japanese  customs  requires 
more  shipment  information  than  most 
countries  do,  DHL  provides  it.  If  Japanese 
customers  want  to  see  Japanese  characters 
on-screen,  then  that’s  what  they  get. 

DHL  tackles  the  problem  by  adopting 
what  Green  termed  a  “deep  fat”  applica¬ 
tions  infrastructure.  “We  provide  core  ap¬ 
plications  services,  accessible  to  all,  which 
sit  on  top  of  a  messaging  and  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure,”  he  said.  The  core  ser¬ 
vices  include  customer  shipment,  transit 
time  and  billing  details.  That  is  the  global 
part  of  the  model. 

To  cater  to  local  needs,  however,  DHL 
has  also  defined  standards  allowing  devel¬ 
opers  in  individual  countries  to  develop 
their  own  applications  and  link  them  to  the 
core  services  using  common  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces,  even  enabling  them 
to  modify  their  view  of  the  core  systems 
with  local-language  facilities. 

“The  idea  is  that  everything  is  built  cen¬ 
trally  but  has  as  many  hooks  as  possible  for 
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linking  in  local  systems 

Green  said.  “And 

the  core  services  are  highly  parameterized, 
making  the  business  rules  easy  to  tune  for 
different  environments.” 

This  parameterization  is  achieved  by  de¬ 
signing  both  a  flexible  back-end  environ¬ 
ment  and  a  presentation  layer,  Green  ex¬ 
plained.  “All  parameters  aren’t  necessarily 
included  in  the  first  version  of  a  service.  We 
often  add  more,  following  feed¬ 
back  from  the  various  coun- 

^  *  » 

tries. 

An  example  is  DHL’s  global 
shipment  database.  Certain 
countries  may  wish  to  add  ex¬ 
tra  shipment  checkpoints  to  the 
system  because  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulations.  In  those  cases, 
users  can  input  their  unique 
checkpoint  data  —  data  other 
countries  won’t  see  —  into  the 
common  global  database. 

The  global  database  actually 
consists  of  three  Informix  Corp. 
databases  held  on  servers  in  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Burlingame,  Calif.,  and 
Brussels.  Shipment  messages  are 


transmitted  among  400-plus  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  servers  around  the  world.  All 
systems  are  linked  on  DHLs  worldwide  net¬ 
work,  DHLnet,  built  on  a  TCP/IP  over 
frame-relay  architecture.  Operations  in  all 
220+  countries  have  access  to  this  network, 
which  also  carries  corporate  electronic  mail 
and  intranet  traffic. 

Green  and  his  colleagues  are  also  faced 
with  the  daunting  task  of  encouraging  all 
local  operations  to  abide  by  a  standard  set 
of  IT  and  business  rules.  These  rules  gov¬ 
ern  activities  such  as  storing  shipment  in¬ 
formation  in  the  global  database  rather  than 
a  locally  defined  database  or  capturing  and 
transmitting  data  in  a  timely  manner. 

“All  we  can  do  is  make  those  rules  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible  so  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  everybody,”  Green  said.  For 
instance,  countries  are  given  a  ready-made 
interface  so  data  can  be  uploaded  to  the 
common  database  in  ASCII  text.  Also,  DHL 
publishes  an  internal  report  analyzing  time¬ 
liness  of  data  submissions,  “so  noncompli¬ 
ance  becomes  very  visible,  creating  a  sense 
of  healthy  competition,”  he  said. 

Probably  the  biggest  challenge  for  DHLs 
IS  management  lies  in  just  trying  to  com¬ 
municate  concepts  and  standards  around 
the  globe,  Green  noted.  “We  are  hoping 
that  intranets  and  online  conferencing  will 
help  in  that  area,”  he  said.  The  company  is 
already  publishing  IT  standards  on  Web 
pages,  “and  that’s  making  a  difference.” 


Foley  is  associate  editor  at  Computerworld  Hong 
Kong. 
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TOSHIBA 


FROM  TOASTERS  TO  DRAMs, 

THIS  GLOBAL  SYSTEM  FITS  ALL 


BY  ROB  GUTH 


HEADQUARTERS 


Tokyo 


How  has  Toshiba  Corp.  risen  to  become 
the  world’s  No.  1  notebook  computer  mak¬ 
er?  By  keeping  things  simple. 

Pick  up  a  battleship-gray  Toshiba  Tecra 
notebook  in  Tokyo’s  Akihabara  electronics 
bazaar  and  you’ll  find  that,  except  for  the 
Japanese  keyboard  and  software,  it’s  the  same 
Toshiba  as  the  one  on  the  shelves  of  Comp- 
USA’s  shop  on  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  company  has  practiced  for  years  what 
many  of  its  competitors  are  discovering  only 
now:  Success  in  the  cutthroat  PC  business 
depends  on  spreading  costs  over  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  machines  based  on  standard  parts. 

That  philosophy  is  now  guiding  the  re¬ 
organization  of  Toshiba’s  worldwide  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructure.  “We  believe  that  a 
global  business  needs  a  global  IS  system,” 
said  Kyosuke  Tsuruta,  senior  manager  at 
Toshiba’s  IS  Architecture  Group.  “Rather 
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than  trying  to  adapt  the  IS  structure  to  dif¬ 
ferent  [local]  requirements,  we  chose  to  de¬ 
velop  a  global  IS  architecture.”  Why? 
“Group  companies  need  a  common  foun¬ 
dation  to  share  business  processes  and  in¬ 
formation  with  other”  partners,  he  said. 

But  for  a  company  Toshiba’s  size,  build¬ 
ing  such  a  system  is  no  small  task.  As  many 
of  its  products  are  tailored  to  local  tastes  and 
regulations,  it  must  manufacture  them  close 
to  where  they  will  be  sold.  But  tracking 
Toshiba’s  products  is  like  watching  a  stock 
ticker:  One  day  the  firm  might  open  a 
new  elevator  subsidiary  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  next  it  might  sign  a  deal  to  supply 
Cairo  with  a  new  metro  line  system. 

As  a  result,  two  years  ago  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  top  management  decreed  that  the  IS 
infrastructure  should  address  three  key  is¬ 
sues:  agility,  globalization  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  The  IS  department  designed  a  system 
that  would  offer  a  standard  architecture 
to  all  of  its  key  overseas  subsidiaries  — 
about  100  companies. 

The  infrastructure  consists  of  a  global 
TCP/IP-based  network  running  over 
frame  relay.  Each  worker  is  equipped  with 
2  Notes,  a  number  of  Microsoft  Corp.  ap- 
5  plications  and  a  choice  of  Netscape  Com- 
|  munications  Corp.’s  Navigator  or  Mi- 
2  crosoft’s  Internet  Explorer.  Localized 


versions  of  Oracle  Corp.’s  applications  will 
handle  mission-critical  functions  such  as 
manufacturing,  distribution  and  finance. 

“The  architecture  helps  the  global  com¬ 
pany  make  quicker  decisions  and  respond 
with  speed  to  rapidly  changing  markets,” 
Tsuruta  said. 

Toshiba  had  a  chance  to  try  out  that 
new  architecture  when  it  built  a  Philip¬ 
pines  subsidiary  for  PC  component  man¬ 
ufacturing  two  years  ago.  It  brought  the 
subsidiary  from  idea  to  operation  in  about 
half  the  time  as  in  the  past. 

When  all  the  sites  are  online  in  a  couple 
years,  Toshiba  hopes  to  cut  lead  times  and 
inventory  to  one-third  of  the  present  levels. 

Toshiba  is  also  implementing  a  system 
in  May  to  help  it  manage  worldwide  semi¬ 
conductor  demand.  DRAMs,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Toshiba’s  chip  business,  are  stan¬ 
dard  around  the  world,  but  they  undergo 
unexpected  changes  in  demand  from  PC 
makers.  Thanks  to  the  new  system,  the 
Tokyo  division  will  be  able  to  feed  daily  sales 
forecasts  from  domestic  and  overseas  branch¬ 
es  to  its  manufacturing  facilities,  where  the 
data  is  used  to  forecast  production  needs, 
said  Toshinari  Sato,  manager  of  semicon¬ 
ductor  marketing  and  sales  planning. 

One  of  the  keys  Toshiba  thinks  will  help 
tie  its  corporate  operations  to  its  global  units 
is  a  data  warehouse.  When  complete,  the 
warehouse  will  provide  detailed  breakdowns 
of  the  entire  company’s  products,  parts  and 
prices,  as  well  as  sales  and  planning  infor¬ 
mation.  And  the  warehouse  will  act  as  a  cen¬ 
tralized  repository  for  an  equally  broad  range 
of  data,  such  as  local  market  demand  and 
pricing  for  products  from  all  of  Toshiba’s 
local  units,  Tsuruta  said. 

But  while  these  concepts  look  great  on 
paper,  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  For  instance, 
a  massive  effort  is  needed  to  actually  pro¬ 
duce  the  guidelines  and  instructions  on  how 
to  install  Microsoft  Word,  Tsuruta  said. 

The  IS  Architecture  Group  needed  to 
create  documents  that  would  be  free  of  the 
misunderstandings  arising  from  cultural  and 
linguistic  differences,  Tsuruta  said.  “People 
in  a  different  culture  may  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  if  they  are  given  very  Japanese  archi¬ 
tectural  guidelines,”  he  said. 


Guth  is  an  IDG  News  Service  correspondent  in 
Tokyo. 
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AVOIDING  A 
BRE  AKD  OWN 


CREATING  A  CONSISTENT 

POL  CY  ACROSS  THE  BOA!  IS 

KEY  TO  ENSURING  SECURITY 

AT  INTERNATIONAL  El  RMS 


When  the  main  server  in  the 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  Advertis¬ 
ing  crashed  late  one  morning 
in  December  1996,  it  could  have  been  a 
catastrophe.  Instead,  it  set  in  motion  some 
well-detailed  plans. 

A  download  of  the  company’s  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  Notes  application,  which 
the  ad  agency  depends  on  for  its  creative 
work,  media  plans  and  strategy,  was  im¬ 
mediately  initiated  from  its  New  York  of¬ 
fice  via  its  wide-area  network.  By  the  end 
of  business  that  day,  the  Sao  Paulo  system 
was  operational.  All  the  while,  the  ad  agency’s 
data  was  well  protected  by  four  levels  of  re¬ 
dundant  backup. 

“from  a  standpoint  of  data,  we  didn’t 
lose  anything,”  said  David  Gutierrez,  Young 
&  Rubicam’s  vice  president/ regional  tech¬ 
nology  officer  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
and  the  man  charged  with  protecting  client 
data  in  the  increasingly  competitive  market 
of  Latin  America. 

Disaster  avoidance  was  not  by  accident. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  agency  launched 
its  WAN  in  Lanin  America,  Gutierrez  wrote 
a  single  security  plan  that  worked  with  the 
agency's  diverse  network  needs  in  Argenti¬ 
na,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  Some  13 
other  countries  in  the  region  operate  on  in¬ 
dependent  LANs  with  dial-up  access  to  the 
server  in  New  York. 

While  a  single  policy  serves  the  entire 
company,  procedures  differ  slightly  in  each 
market.  For  instance,  daily  backup  tapes  are 
delivered  to  a  storage  vault  in  Brazil  and  Ar¬ 
gentina,  but  in  Mexico,  where  no  such  pick¬ 


up  service  exists,  the  tapes  are  taken  to  the 
home  of  a  Mexican  executive. 

When  operations  go  international,  so 
do  concerns  about  security.  And  global 
companies  don't  just  worry  about  server 
crashes  and  natural  disasters.  With  world¬ 
wide  threats  such  as  industrial  espionage, 
they  need  to  consider  what  Kathleen  Har¬ 
vey,  senior  information  security  analyst 
at  Datapro  Information  Services  Group, 
calls  “global  risk.  She  said  the  key  is  to 
create,  as  Young  &  Rubicam  did,  a  con¬ 
sistent  policy  across  the  entire  organiza¬ 


tion  —  not  an  easily  achieved  goal. 

The  key  word  here  is  consistency.  “If 
you’re  an  attacker,  you’ll  look  for  the  weak¬ 
est  link,”  said  Jackie  Hyde,  an  information 
security  analyst  at  Datapro  in  the  UK. 
Datapro  recently  conducted  a  survey  on 
global  security,  which  included  1,342  re¬ 
spondents  from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  Europe  and  the 
Asia-Pacific  region. 

One  weak  link  can  lead  to  hefty  losses, 
especially  with  the  increasing  trend  among 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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mail  software  for  their  globe-trotting  Australia  with  similar  software.  That's 
executives.  For  executives  at  Telstra  because,  under  Australia's  Customs  Act, 


Continued  from  page  15 
global  companies  to  consolidate  data  cen¬ 
ters  from  hundreds  worldwide  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  and  even  single  digits. 

“There’s  more  emphasis  on  stronger  data 
centers,  and  that’s  going  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  international  telecommunications 
structures,”  said  Edward  Roche,  author  of 
the  book  Managing  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Multi-National  Corporations.  “You 
need  to  draw  up  a  security  plan  which  ad¬ 
dresses  global  systems  and  the  overall  in¬ 
ternational  teleprocessing  network.  And  you 
need  to  have  certification  and  rehearsed  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  headquarters  func¬ 
tion  and  the  different  domestic  operations.” 


Corp.,  it  has  led  to  a  rather  bizarre 
choice:  to  erase  software  from  their 
laptops  at  U.S.  airports  or  risk  a  breach 
of  customs  regulations. 

Telstra,  an  Australian  telecommunica¬ 
tions  provider,  sought  and  won  permission 
from  the  Australian  government  for  its 
executives  to  carry  in-house-built 
E-mail  encryption  software  on  trips  over¬ 
seas.  If  a  trip  includes  a  U.S.  stopover, 
however,  the  travelers  have  to  delete  the 
software  from  their  hard  drives  before  re¬ 
turning  home.  Otherwise,  they  run  the 
danger  of  contravening  U.S.  laws  banning 
the  export  of  encryption  technology  using 
keys  longer  than  56  bits  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  hold  an  encryption  key. 

To  remove  that  risk,  Telstra  has  sub- 


they  are  breaking  the  law  if  they  still 
have  the  software  on  their  laptops  when 
they  leave  the  country,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  its  key  length. 

Australia  is  moving  to  drop  that  regula¬ 
tion  from  its  Customs  Act,  according  to 
John  Rogers,  a  special  adviser  at  Aus¬ 
tralia's  Defence  Signals  Directorate.  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  also  opened  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.  government  to  remove  the  threat 
facing  Australian  travelers,  Rogers  said. 

For  business  users  of  encryption  tech¬ 
nology  hampered  by  restrictive  national 
policies,  this  is  just  the  type  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  they'd  like  to  see. 

Young  is  a  Queensland  editor  at  Computer- 
world  Australia. 


SECURITY  STRATEGIES 
In  support  of  this  coordinated  single-poli¬ 
cy  approach,  large  disaster  recovery  service 
providers  such  as  IBM  and  Comdisco,  Inc. 
recently  announced  global  business  recov¬ 
ery  services.  That  means  companies  can  put 
their  entire  organization  under  one  um¬ 
brella  policy  rather  than  contracting  on  a 
regional  basis. 

The  most  progressive  organizations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Datapro,  are  setting  up  a  small 
central  security  team  at  headquarters  and 
appointing  a  person  responsible  for  securi¬ 
ty  within  each  business  unit  around  the 
world.  The  central  team,  headed  by  a  cor¬ 
porate  security  manager,  conducts  a  risk 
analysis  for  the  entire  organization  and  then 
selects  a  methodology  to  use  around  the 
world.  “So  they’ve  got  a  central  policy,  which 
the  local  business  uses  as  a  baseline,  adding 
whatever  else  they  might  want  to.  That’s 
how  they  get  around  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  consistent  across  companies  through¬ 
out  the  world,”  Hyde  said. 

For  instance,  European  operations  might 
emphasize  physical  computer  security  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  the  Datapro  study,  that’s 
where  computer  theft  is  highest.  “It’s  a  very 
lucrative  field  at  the  moment,”  Hyde  said. 
“Criminals  are  targeting  large  organizations, 
knowing  they’re  deserted  in  the  evenings. 
People  are  gaining  access  just  by  walking 
into  the  building.”  In  the  survey,  52%  of 
European  companies  reported  incidents  of 
computer  equipment  theft  in  the  previous 
12  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  computer  theft  is  less 
prevalent  in  Turkey.  American-style  mug- 
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ging  is  virtually  unheard  of  and  burglary  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  according  to  Ergun  Solemez, 
an  information  systems  consultant  to 
Cenajans/Grey,  Turkeys  largest  advertising 
agency.  One  international  department  store 
chain  boasts  a  worldwide  inventory  loss  rate 
averaging  1 5%,  compared  with  5%  in  their 
Turkish  operation. 

Notebook  computer  thefts  are  also  rare. 
“People  are  only  going  to  buy  a  computer 
here  from  someone  they  know  personally 
or  from  a  known  company,”  Solemez  said. 

A  good  illustration  of  a  global  policy 
with  local  controls  is  found  at  Telstra 
Corp.,  Australia’s  largest  telecommuni¬ 
cations  company.  “We  try  to  work  to  a 
collective  security  model  which  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  prevailing  local  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  said  David  Harris,  gener¬ 
al  manager  for  corporate  security  at  the 
firm,  which  has  operations  and  joint  ven¬ 
tures  spanning  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America.  “We  have  people  with  skill  sets 
in  specialized  areas  like  security  who  form 
a  centralized  resource  that  can  be  drawn 
on,  but  we  also  need  the  experience  of 
the  country  manager.” 

Key  to  this  approach  is  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  policy  makers  and  the 
policy  implementers,  said  John  Clark, 
director  of  Andersen  Consulting’s  in¬ 
formation  security  practice.  “I’ve  seen 
cases  firsthand  where  companies  have  a 
central  security  group  in  one  country, 
and  they  distribute  these  policies  to  oth¬ 
er  countries  [that]  have  not  necessarily 
bought  off  on  those  policies,”  he  said. 

Another  complication:  According  to 
Datapro,  companies  with  dedicated  secu¬ 
rity  departments  are  few  and  far  between. 
Between  1995  and  ’96,  this  function  de¬ 
creased  18%  in  Asia-Pacific  companies 
and  21%  in  Europe.  In  the  U.S.,  the  num¬ 
ber  dropped  from  86%  of  companies  to 
67%.  Only  in  Latin  America  did  the  num¬ 
bers  rise,  from  52%  to  58%. 

There  are  other  complications  to  creat¬ 
ing  a  security  policy  that  works  across  in¬ 


ternational  boundaries. 

Simple  geographic  distance  plays  a  large 
role.  Telstra’s  Harris,  for  instance,  warned 
companies  never  to  rely  on  business  part¬ 
ners  when  identifying  security  issues  in  their 
region,  as  they  are  typically  reluctant  to  vol¬ 
unteer  information  that  puts  their  country 
in  a  bad  light.  Instead,  rely  on  country  man¬ 
agers,  he  said. 

Another  complication  is  differing  regional 
attitudes  about  the  importance  of  security. 
Even  at  Telstra,  awareness  of  hacker  intru¬ 
sion  is  far  less  than  in  the  U.S.,  company 
officials  said.  This  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  get  employees  to  focus  on  the  problem. 

REGULATORY  DIFFERENCES 
Similarly,  less  stringent  requirements  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  allow  banks  to  be  more  re¬ 
laxed  about  disaster  recovery  plans  there 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Still,  in¬ 
ternational  financial  institutions  have  be¬ 
gun  fortifying  their  operations  in  those  re¬ 
gions.  “In  the  U.S.,  the  major  [international] 
banks  have  been  doing  disaster  recovery  for 
1 5  years,”  said  John  Jackson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Comdisco  Profes¬ 
sional  Services,  a  leading  disaster  recovery 
firm.  “Now  they’re  doing  it  in  Europe  and 
Asia  even  when  the  local  institutions  might 
not  be  stepping  up  to  it  because  they  don’t 
have  the  same  regulatory  requirements.” 

Legal  differences,  including  lack  of  a  glob¬ 
al  encryption  standard,  only  complicate  the 
situation.  For  instance,  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia,  Australia’s  largest  retail 
bank,  found  it  had  to  seek  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  Hong  Kong  govern¬ 
ment  before  it  was  allowed  to  use  its  stan¬ 
dardized  encryption  devices  in  its  Hong 
Kong  corporate  and  merchant  banking  op¬ 
erations. 

Differences  in  software  availability  can 
also  make  it  difficult  to  implement  world¬ 
wide  blanket  strategies.  U.S. -based  Otis 
Elevator  Co.  found  that  out  when  it  tried 
to  install  antivirus  programs  at  its  European 
subsidiaries  last  year  that  were  different  from 


those  at  its  U.S.  headquarters.  It  was  only 
later,  after  several  virus  attacks,  that  corpo¬ 
rate  security  officials  realized  the  product 
provided  a  lower  level  of  protection  than 
similar  antivirus  software  used  at  corporate 
headquarters  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alfredo  DeFilippo,  corporate  di¬ 
rector  for  information  management. 

Static  if  not  dwindling  expenditures 
on  security  measures  only  complicate  the 
picture.  Datapro’s  survey  of  computer 
security  issues  noted  that  average  secu¬ 
rity  spending  remains  steady  at  about 
5%  of  IT  budgets. 

The  number  of  companies  with  pub¬ 
lished  security  policies  is  also  in  decline.  In 
1992,  82%  had  published  policies,  com¬ 
pared  with  54%  in  1 996.  The  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  companies  with  security  policies 
was  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  while  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  planning  to  implement  a  se¬ 
curity  policy  in  the  next  12  months  was  in 
the  Asia- Pacific  region.  But  the  decline  was 
most  evident  in  Europe,  with  a  1 0%  de¬ 
crease  between  ’95  and  ’96. 

“Even  more  worrying  are  the  number 
of  companies  that  don’t  have  [a  policy] 
because  they  think  they  don’t  need  one,” 
said  Hyde,  who  attributes  that  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  “information  fatigue  syn¬ 
drome.” 

But  it’s  clear  that  security  can’t  remain  on 
the  back  burner.  “We  have  not  yet  seen  re¬ 
ports  of  global  disasters  —  you  know, 
transnational  computer  breakdowns,” 
author  Roche  said.  “But  with  the  rise  of  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  and  global  telecom¬ 
munications  networking  resulting  in  more 
and  more  dependence  on  international 
telecommunications  circuits,  we’re  bound 
to  see  this  type  of  thing  occur  more.” 


Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Somerville,  Mass. 
Contributors  to  this  report  include  William 
Spain,  a  freelance  writer  in  Chicago;  Jeffrey 
Zbar,  a  freelance  writer  in  Hollywood,  Fla.;  and 
Peter  Young,  a  Queensland  editor  at  Computer- 
World  Australia. 
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For  the  latest  outdoor  gear,  visit  unvw.llbean.com.  For  our  latest  gear,  visit  ivunv.ibni.com/internetsolutions 


SOLUTIONS 

As  you  sit  there  in  your  Pinpoint  Oxford  Cloth  Shirt  (item  number  TA 
10600),  let’s  imagine  you  run  the  company  that  sells  it.  Quite  apart  from  managing 
a  product  line  of  16,000  items,  you  have  two  charges. 

One,  reduce  the  cost  of  reaching  new  customers,  and  two,  improve  the 
service  you  offer  existing  ones.  Well,  if  you’re  L.L.Bean®  you’ll  turn  to  IBM  and  a 
suite  of  tools  called  CommercePOINT.™  Not  only  to  help  you  build  a  Website  and 
accept  orders  securely  over  the  Internet,  but  to  link  those  orders  with  your 
customer  service  and  distribution  departments. 

Literally  overnight,  you’ve  slashed  the  cost  of  finding  new  customers  and 
created  an  innovative  way  to  offer  all  kinds  of  outdoor  advice.  Not  to  mention, 
you’ve  turned  your  previously  U.S.-centric  business  into  a  global  force. 

The  Net-net:  The  Internet  can  help  you  dramatically  reduce  marketing  costs, 
improve  your  customer  service  and  increase  customer  satisfaction.  Simply  give  us  a 
call  at  1 800  IBM-7080,  ext.G224,  and  see  what  our  Internet  Solutions  can  do  for  you. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet  "  E  Ezr  EEEE 


These  companies 

are  doing  real  business  on  the  Internet  today.  Now  that  you  have 


flipped  over 

these  pages,  visit  www.ibm.com/internetsolutions  to  learn  more  about 


our  Internet  Solutions. 


NHL  and  the  NHL  Shield  are  regisleied  trademarks  ot  the  National  Hockey  League  L  L.Bean  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  L  L  Bean.  Inc.  ©  1997  IBM  Corp. 
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Deflating  the  Cisco  hype 


Highly  flattering  stories 
about  Cisco  Systems  have  run 
recently  in  several  major  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  publications.  A  common 
theme  has  been  the  possible  emergence 
of  a  third  great  IT  monopoly.  The  idea  al¬ 
ready  has  its  own  catchy  name,  Wintelco. 
It’s  a  clever  combination  of  Windows,  In¬ 
tel  and  Cisco,  and  it’s  loaded  with  net¬ 
work  and  utility  connotations. 

Wall  Street  has  effectively  endorsed  the 
Wintelco  scenario,  bestowing  Cisco  with 
a  near  Wintel-scale  market  capitalization 
of  about  $40  billion,  roughly  seven  times 
its  current  annualized  revenue. 

But  even  though  Wintelco  is  a  power¬ 
ful  idea  and  Cisco  is  a  great  company,  to¬ 
day’s  Wintel  duopoly  isn’t  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  triumvirate. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  some  people  might 
think  otherwise.  Networking  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  and  bewilderingly  complex,  a 
combination  that  increases  the  appeal  of 
strong  industry  leadership.  No  doubt 
many  customers  would  like  to  see  the 
simplicity  of  the  Wintel  platform  brought 
to  the  data  communications  world. 
Understandably,  they  will  look  first  to  the 
Wintelco  members  and  allies  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Compaq. 


could  provide  important  industry  leader¬ 
ship,  but  only  if  the  complex  interests  of 
the  three  vendors  can  be  broadly  aligned. 


That  won’t  be  easy.  Intel 
and  Microsoft  work  well  to¬ 
gether  because  one  makes 
hardware  and  the  other 
makes  software.  Cisco 
makes  both.  Conflicts  with 
Microsoft  seem  particularly 
likely. 

This  rapidly  changing  en¬ 
vironment,  combined  with  formidable 
existing  competition  and  a  still-healthy 


3-T0-6  PM  HAS  BECOME  A  FRIGHTENING  TIME 


WINTELCO  WON'T  WORK 

But  there  are  two  main  reasons  why  a 
long-lasting  data  communications  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  unlikely. 

First,  sustainable  IT  monopolies,  such 
as  DOS/Windows,  X86  microprocessors, 
and  S/370  mainframes,  have  always  been 
accompanied  by  high  customer  switch¬ 
ing  costs.  The  inability  to  move  easily  to 
another  platform  has  resulted  in  strong, 
de  facto  customer  lock-in.  In  contrast, 
network  architectures  tend  to  have  man¬ 
ageable  switching  costs.  As  we  have  seen 
with  NetWare,  DECnet  and  even  SNA, 
users  can  migrate  if  a  sufficiently  com¬ 
pelling  alternative  emerges. 

Second,  Cisco  hopes  to  dominate  the 
data  communications  industry  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  superior  end-to-end  network,  with  a 
wide  variety  of  products,  protocols  and 
services  tied  together  through  its  propri¬ 
etary  software.  But  as  public  carrier  ser¬ 
vices  expand,  private  end-to-end  net¬ 
works  will  account  for  a  declining  share 
of  overall  data  communications  activity. 
And  the  technologies  required  for  public 
and  private  networks  eventually  will  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  features,  capacity  and  cost. 

For  example,  public  carriers  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  expensive  high-end  switches, 
an  area  of  little  interest  to  Intel  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  In  contrast,  customer  premise 
^equipment  will  become  steadily  inter- 
'  twined  with  computer  systems  and  appli¬ 
cations.  Here,  close  Wintelco  cooperation 

IiMoschella  is  senior  vice  president  of  research 
at  Computerworld,  Inc.  His  Internet  address 
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FOR  CITY  PARENTS. 


start-up  environment , 
makes  it  unlikely  that  one 
company  will  dominate. 
That’s  in  no  way  a  criticism 
of  Cisco.  It  remains  at  the 
heart  of  a  communications 
revolution  that  is  rebuilding 
the  world’s  information  in¬ 
frastructure.  Just  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  Cisco,  or  anyone  else,  to  become  the 
Wintel  of  the  network-centric  era. 


While  city  parents  work  to  make  ends  meet,  there’s  a  problem  back  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  enough  after-school  programs.  So  kids  hang  around.  Exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  street. 

To  keep  vital  after-school  programs  going,  the  Urban  League  needs  your  support. 

So  deserving  kids  aren’t  left  alone  or  vulnerable,  but  keep  on  learning  and  growing  after  school. 
Join  us  to  make  that  happen.  Call  toll  free  1 -888-326-YOUTH. 

That  way,  you’re  not  just  talking  about  the  street.  You’re  beating  it. 

TIME  TB  BEAT  THE  STREET. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 


Critical 
Systems  Support 


Systems  and 
Network  Support 


Enterprise  Desktop 
Management  Service#! 


Client/Server 

Management 


Internet/Intranet 

Services 


Are  you  managing  your  computing  environment,  or  is  it  managing  you?  At  HP  Services  and  Support,  we  believe  solving  problems  isn’t  enough;  we  actually  try 
to  prevent  them.  That’s  why  we  offer  a  complete  spectrum  of  computing  services:  consulting,  financing  and  asset  management,  outsourcing  services  and,  of  course, 
comprehensive  services  and  support.  To  see  the  whole  picture,  visit  us  at  www.hp.com/go/4service. 
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Briefs 

New  Compaq  desktops 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  in 
the  next  month  will  debut 
three  desktop  computers  with¬ 
in  its  Deskpro  family.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  aimed  at  high-end 
users.  They  willfeatu re  beefed- 
up  storage  and  multimedia 
capabilities.  The  Houston- 
based  company  said  its  new 
Deskpro  6000  desktops  will 
be  powered  by  Intel  Corp.’s 
newest  MMX-based  Pentium 
chips  and  come  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  4.0  oper¬ 
ating  system.  Pricing  starts  at 
$3,270.  The  MMX-enabled 
models  could  boost  perfor¬ 
mance  by  as  much  as  20% 
over  non-MMX  counterparts, 
thecompany  claimed. 

Disk  sales  on  rise 

Magnetic  disk  storage  sales 
will  show  record  growth  this 
year,  according  to  Peripheral 
Research  Corp.  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.  About  135  million 
drives  should  be  sold  this  year, 
up  from  107  million  last  year. 
Magnetic  head  production  will 
approach  1  billion  heads,  and 
disk  media  production  will  be 
about  500  million  units,  the 
company  said.  Seagate  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.  in  Scotts  Valley, 
Calif.,  led  production  of  heads 
and  media  last  year  and  will  in¬ 
crease  production  this  year. 


MMX  delivers  -  with  the  right  tools 


By  Chris  DeVoney 

intel  corp.  promised  that  the  Pentium  MMX 
chip  —  which  offers  multimedia  extensions  — 
would  deliver  better  performance  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  Pentium.  Our  tests  on  three  representative 
MMX-based  systems  from  Gateway 
2000,  Inc.  in  North  Sioux  City, 

S.D.,  and  Micron  Electronics,  Inc. 
in  Nampa,  Idaho,  confirmed  that. 

But  the  degree  of  improvement  depends  on  the 
software  you  run,  and  most  of  today’s  business 
software  won’t  help. 


Computers  with  Pentium  MMX  CPUs  have  sev¬ 
eral  internal  advantages  over  their  non-MMX 
counterparts.  They  have  a  doubled  onboard  LI 
cache  of  32K  bytes,  better  program  branching  and 
improved  write  buffers.  Those  changes  are  why 
MMX  machines  run  most  standard  programs 
from  5%  to  20%  faster. 

For  businesses,  the  big  perfor¬ 
mance  winners  will  be  in  charting 
and  graphing,  animation,  photo-manipulation, 
video-  or  teleconferencing,  distance  learning,  cor¬ 
porate  training  and  some  computer-aided  design 

Pentium  MMX,  page  46 


PRODUCT 

REVIEW 


Micron  Millennia  MXE  P200 


Gateway  P5-200 


Gateway  Solo  2200 


Sun  bundles  Platform  software 

►  Load-leveling  tools  boost  performance 
by  offering  single  view  of  multiple  servers 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


users  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.’s  latest  technical  servers  — 
the  Ultra  HPCs  —  soon  can  ex¬ 
pect  bundled  software  that 
should  help  distribute  and  man¬ 
age  their  application  workload 
across  clustered  servers. 


The  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
company  this  week  will  an¬ 
nounce  its  bundling  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Platform  Computing 
Corp.  in  Toronto.  Sun  will  prein¬ 
stall  Platform’s  Load  Sharing 
Facility  (LSF)  software  on  a 
range  of  new  Ultra  technical 
and  engineering  servers. 


Platform’s  LSF  software  opti¬ 
mizes  overall  system  perfor¬ 
mance  by  automatically  distrib¬ 
uting  application  tasks  to 
different  servers  and  CPUs 
based  on  their  availability  and 
computing  power,  analysts  said. 
The  software  lets  users  and 
applications  view  a  cluster  of 
separate  servers  as  one  system. 

“These  are  some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  tools  that  have  been 
there  forever  on  mainframes,” 
said  Bruce  Borden,  an  analyst  at 
Sun  servers,  page  46 


Sabre  flies 
big  iron 
in  heavy 
traffic 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


ibm’s  s/390  mainframes  have 
a  guaranteed  reservation  at  The 
Sabre  Group,  the  leading  travel 
services  firm  in  the  industry. 

And  thanks  to  a  mix  of  older 
water-cooled  and  newer  air¬ 
cooled  main¬ 
frames,  the 
Tulsa,  Okla., 
company  han¬ 
dled  the  huge 
computing 
load  that  ac¬ 
companied  the 
threatened 
strike  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines, 

Sabre’s  largest 
customer. 

Both  compa¬ 
nies  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of 
AMR  Corp., 
but  they  operate  separately. 

“It  is  critical  for  our  principal 
customers,  such  as  American 
Airlines,  that  the  system  be 
Sabre,  page  46 


Sabre  is  mixing 
water-cooled  main¬ 
frames  (above)  with 
CMOS  models 
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EVERYONE  IS  WATCHING  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  TOO. 


As  imaging  becomes  mainstream,  budgets  and  the 
demands  on  technology  explode.  Shouldn't  you 
focus  on  the  monitors  engineered  to  satisfy  MIS  and 
finance  departments  alike?  The  Nokia  445X  series. 

Innovative  FullScreen’”  technology  give  these 
21"  systems  a  full  square  19.7“  workspace. 

The  1600  x  1200  wall  of  pixels  boast  a  dot 
pitch  of  just  .22  x  .16  mm.  And  the  445X 
Series  can  achieve  a  refresh  rate  of  150  Hz 
In  fact,  Nokia  is  the  first  manufacturer  to 
the  new  VESA'”  standards  for  display  clarity 
(which  "future-proofs"  your  decision). 

Whats  more,  ergonomic  synergies  allow  the  445X 
to  deliver  a  range  of  resolutions  and  refresh  rates 


mapped  precisely  to  work  in  the  real,  world. 
The  result  is  a  versatile  tool  for  a  spectrum  of 
high-resolution  imaging  requirements.  Rigorous 
|  adherence  to  new  TCO'95,  EnergyStar,  and 
MPR-II  standards  is  not  compromised.  So 
your  contributions  to  productivity  and  fiscal 
responsibility  come  without  trade-offs. 

Don't  you  owe  it  to  your  entire 
organization  to  consider  the 
445X  series?  If  you  don't,  you 
might  consider  having  more  than 
your  eyes  examined. 

Please  visit  us  at  www.nokia-americas.com 
or  call  us  at  1.800.  BY.  NOKIA,  Dept.  N216 


'Modek  oie  continuously  upgioded  Sue  of  CRT  measured  diagonally  Actual  viewing  sue  ts  slightly  less  Monufoctwed  ond  designed  m  futlond  m  on  ISO  9001  approved  environment  ©  1997  Nokia  Oisptoy  Products,  Inc  Multigroph,  Voluegroph,  MicroEmission  ond  FuliSaeen  are  tiodeinciks 
of  Nok*  Display  Products,  Inc  E-Mai  bynokio@ooi.com  Prices  ond  specifications  ore  subject  to  change  without  notxe  The  Energy  Stor  emblem  does  not  represent  EPA  endorsement  of  any  product  or  service  All  other  trademarks  ore  the  sole  property  of  their  respective  companies 
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PATROL 

The  true  potential  of  your  distributed  environment 
is  right  there,  waiting  to  be  harnessed.  The 
PATROL®  Management  Suite  of  products  gives 
you  the  power.  PATROL  helps  you  better  support 
your  end  users  by  ensuring  their  critical  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  are  available  -  24  hours  a  day, 

365  days  a  year. 


PATROL 


proactively  monitors  a  wide  range  of 
availability  and  performance  indicators  for  each 
managed  software  solution,  discovering  errors 
and  correcting  problems  -  when  authorized  - 
before  end  users  are  affected.  Supporting  higher 
availability  and  performance  for  more  leading 
applications,  databases,  middleware,  Internet 
servers,  and  resources  than  any  other  management 
product.  So  your  end  users  remain  productive. 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  inc  in  the  USA  and  in  other  select  countries.  ®  and  m  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA 


PATROL 


management  support  is  available 
today  for  more  than  30  leading  software  solu¬ 
tions,  including  SAP  R/3,  PeopleSoft,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  Informix,  TUXEDO,  Lotus  Notes,  Internet 
servers,  and  your  in-house  applications.  Scaling 
efficiently  across  thousands  of  servers  running 
Unix,  NT,  OS/2  or  MVS.  And  integrating  seamless¬ 
ly  with  your  existing  system  and  network  man¬ 
agement  frameworks,  including  HP  OpenView. 


PATROL 


i  technology  is  being  used  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  servers  around  the  world.  PATROL  is 
the  only  application  and  data  management  product 
shipped  with  every  Digital  AlphaServer  worldwide, 
and  PATROL  will  be  the  only  management  product 
embedded  on  Intel’s  new  i960  processor.  No  won¬ 
der  leading  analysts  and  consultants  are  calling 
PATROL  the  “clear  choice”  for  managing  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  across  distributed  systems. 


For  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  analyst 
reports  and  other  information,  CALL 
800  841  -2031  or  71 3  91 8-8800  or  visit 
us  on  the  Web  at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
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Smaby  Group,  Inc.  in  Los  Altos, 
Calif. 

VENDOR  TREND 

Among  server  vendors,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  in  Maynard, 
Mass.,  has  offered  similar  capa¬ 
bilities  for  years  on  its  Open- 
VMS  clusters. 

“And  it  is  a 
trend  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see 
also  among  other  high-end  tech¬ 
nical  server  vendors,”  including 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Borden  said. 

With  this  kind  of  resource  al¬ 
location  and  management  capa¬ 
bility,  users  can  take  down  a 
server  for  maintenance  or  up¬ 
grading  without  first  having  to 
manually  off-load  its  applica¬ 
tions  to  other  servers,  analysts 
said. 

PERFORMANCE  BOOST 

“These  are  load-leveling  tools 
that  basically  assign  different 
applications  to  different  ma¬ 


chines  in  a  cluster”  to  boost  per¬ 
formance,  said  James  Garden, 
an  analyst  at  Technology  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  Inc.  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.H. 

That  flexibility  is  especially 
useful  in  very  large  design,  sim¬ 
ulation  or  analytical  applications 
that  run  on  clustered  servers, 
observers  said. 

“Such  soft¬ 
ware  is  extremely 
important  for  us,”  said  Arvind, 
a  professor  at  the  MIT  Laborato¬ 
ry  of  Computer  Science  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Arvind  is  his  full 
name. 

“We  have  nine  Sun  servers 
clustered  together,  but  we  would 
rather  view  them  as  one  sys¬ 
tem,”  Arvind  explained. 

That  capability  would  let  us¬ 
ers  submit  a  new  job  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  cluster  without  first 
having  to  consider  what  applica¬ 
tions  already  run  on  the  system. 

M  IT  uses  the  Sun  cluster  in  a 
project  to  conduct  research  and 
develop  scientific  applications 
and  technology  for  symmetrical 
multiprocessing  clusters. 


available  and  reliable  ioo%  of 
the  time,”  said  Mike  Nelson, 
vice  president  for  systems  engi¬ 
neering  and  integration  at  Sabre 
Computer  Services.  “We  got  hit 
tremendously  hard  at  that 
time.” 

The  threatened  strike  prompt¬ 
ed  travelers  to  change  reserva¬ 
tions  en  masse  just  prior  to  the 
strike  deadline.  Travelers  then 
rushed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheap  airfares  American  offered 
to  make  amends. 

That  placed  a  huge  load  on 
the  Sabre  network,  especially 
on  the  fares/pricing  application. 
That  application,  which  search¬ 
es  for  the  best  price  from  point 
A  to  point  B,  is  housed  on  five 
loosely  coupled  S/390  CMOS 
machines  that  run  off  one 
database. 

Sabre’s  deal  with  IBM  calls 
for  the  constant  upgrade  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  CMOS-based  S/390 
systems. 

Sabre  has  a  mix  of  older 
CMOS  processors  and  the  new 
third-generation  processors  an¬ 
nounced  by  I BM  last  fall. 


Sabre  handles  52  million 
airfares  -  updated  five 
times  per  day  -  for 
more  than  300  million 
bookings  a  year.  Each 
transaction  takes  less 
than  two  seconds. 


Nelson  plans  to  add  the  G4, 
or  fourth-generation,  models 
when  they  become  available 
sometime  this  year. 

Nelson  estimated  that  during 
a  one-hour  stretch  of  the  strike 
period,  the  Sabre  system  han¬ 
dled  more  than  5,000  transac¬ 
tions  per  second,  which  exceed¬ 
ed  the  previous  high  of  4,900 
transactions  per  second  for  peak 
periods. 

“CMOS  is  much  more  reli¬ 
able  than  the  existing  ECL 
[water-cooled]  machines,  which 
were  reliable  to  start  with,” 
Nelson  said. 

But  users  and  analysts  say 
CMOS  isn’t  as  fast  and  powerful 


as  the  older  water-cooled  tech¬ 
nology  —  yet. 

When  the  G4  models  are  re¬ 
leased,  Nelson  said  he  expects  to 
begin  placing  those  in  the  real¬ 
time  environment,  which  han¬ 
dles  the  actual  details  of  every 
reservation.  Those  currently  are 
handled  by  water-cooled  main¬ 
frames. 

“The  I/O  capability  of  CMOS 
can’t  do  it  now,  but  the  G4S  will 
be  able  to,  and  we  will  be  put¬ 
ting  them  in,”  Nelson  said. 

SAVES  SPACE 

The  CMOS  systems  come  with 
environmental  gains,  too.  Sabre 
will  save  in  floor  space,  power 
usage  and  maintenance  costs 
because  the  air-cooled  CMOS 
chips  don’t  require  the  huge 
coolers  and  space  needed  to 
maintain  the  water-cooled 
systems. 

That  is  important  because 
Sabre  lost  its  final  maintenance 
window  when  it  obtained  a 
client  in  India  and  went  to  a 
nonstop,  24-hour  service  sched¬ 
ule,  Nelson  said. 


APPLICATIONS 
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Pentium  MMX  delivers  -  with  the  right  tools 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4J 

work.  Mainstream  business  pro¬ 
grams,  unfortunately,  won’t  be 
radically  improved  by  MMX. 

The  Pentium  MMX  running 
Windows  95  offers  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  performance  at  a  modest 
premium  ($100  to  $300)  over 
the  previous  generation  of  Pen¬ 
tium  systems. 

As  the  premium  dwindles, 
MMX  machines  will  become 
more  compelling.  The  top  dog 
today  is  still  the  Pentium  Pro 
processor  running  32-bit  appli¬ 
cations  under  a  32-bit  operating 
system  such  as  Windows  NT. 

MICRON  MILLENNIA  MXE  P200 

Micron’s  Millennia  MXE  P200, 
which  costs  $3,238,  delivers  top- 
shelf  performance  in  the  200- 
MHz  Pentium  MMX  class.  This 
machine  is  impressive  running 
any  application  and  excels  when 
handling  graphics. 

The  midtower  box  has  64M 
bytes  of  RAM;  a  3.iG-byte  West¬ 
ern  Digital  Corp.  hard  disk;  an 
Iomega  Corp.  iooM-byte  Zip 
drive;  a  12-speed  Hitachi  Ameri¬ 
ca  Ltd.  CD-ROM  drive;  a  Cre¬ 
ative  Labs,  Inc.  16-bit  FM-syn- 
thesis  sound  card;  a  U.S. 
Robotics  Corp.  33. 6K  bit/sec. 
modem;  a  Diamond  Multimedia 
Systems,  Inc.  Diamond  Stealth 


3-D  2000  graphics  board  with 
4M  bytes  of  Extended  Data  Out 
dynamic  RAM  using  the  S3,  Inc. 
Virge  chip  set;  a  17-in.  Micron 
monitor;  and  Recoton  Corp.  Ad¬ 
vent  speakers.  The  only  disap¬ 
pointment  was  the  older-style 
Microsoft  Corp.  Mouse,  which 
lacks  the  thumbwheel  of  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Intellimouse  for  use 
with  Office  97. 

Using  standard  industry 
benchmarks,  the  Millennia 
MXE  ran  standard  business  ap¬ 
plications  an  average  of  14% 
faster  than  non-MMX  ma¬ 
chines.  For  business  graphics, 
the  system  ran  about  22%  faster 
than  non-MMX  computers. 

When  we  used  an  MMX- 
enabled  application  —  Adobe 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Photoshop  — 
speed  improved  from  60%  to 
340%.  Animations  and  drawing 
also  appeared  incredibly  life¬ 
like. 

It  is  still  early,  but  you  proba¬ 
bly  can  expect  third-party  sup¬ 
pliers  to  take  advantage  of  MMX 
in  other  multimedia  areas,  such 
as  video  and  sound. 

Based  on  its  improved  gener¬ 
al  performance  or  outstanding 
MMX  performance,  the  Millen¬ 
nia  MXE  rates  highly  as  a  top 
desktop  system. 


GATEWAY  P5-200 
PROFESSIONAL  MMX 

The  Gateway  2000  P5-200  Pro¬ 
fessional  emerged  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  desktop  choice,  especially 
when  we  compared  it  with  other 
MMX  systems  we  have  seen  and 
with  ordinary  200-MHz  Pen¬ 
tiums.  It  costs  $2,584. 

The  minitower  offers  32M 
bytes  of  RAM;  512K  bytes  of  L2 
cache;  a  3.6G-byte  Quantum 
Corp.  hard  disk;  a  12-speed  Hita¬ 
chi  CD-ROM  drive;  an  Ensoniq 
Corp.  16-bit  wavetable  sound 
card;  a  STB  Systems,  Inc.  Veloc¬ 
ity  3-D  card  equipped  with  4M 
bytes  of  memory  and  the  S3 
Virge  chip  set;  a  17-in.  Gateway 
monitor;  and  Altec-Lansing 
Multimedia  ACS-41  speakers. 
The  software  bundle  includes 
Microsoft’s  Office  97  Small 
Business  Edition  with  the  older 
Microsoft  Mouse. 

We  ran  standard  business 
programs  on  the  system  and 
noted  that  speed  improved  13% 
over  the  standard  Pentium  200. 

The  system  demonstrated  a 
20%  improvement  in  business 
graphics. 

Gateway  scores  were  similar 
to  Micron,  but  the  Gateway’s 
improvements  with  MMX  soft¬ 
ware  were  slightly  less  dramatic 


(60%  to  220%).  That  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  difference  in 
RAM  (Micron’s  64M  bytes  vs. 
32M  bytes  for  the  Gateway). 

But  when  considering  the 
price  vs.  200-MHz  Pentiums 
and  many  of  the  200-MHz 
MMX  Pentiums,  the  Gateway  is 
an  excellent  contender. 

GATEWAY  SOLO  2200 
P5-166  MMX 

At  $4,179,  the  Gateway  Solo 
2200  P5-166  MMX  notebook 
offers  near-desktop  perfor¬ 
mance  at  a  respectable  price. 
Using  a  166-MHz  MMX  proces¬ 
sor,  this  6.9-pound  box  rivals 
the  performance  of  200-MHz 
Pentium  desktop  systems. 

The  Solo  includes  256K  bytes 
of  external  cache;  a  vivid  12.1-in. 
active-matrix  color  screen;  stan¬ 
dard  audio  ports;  a  4M  bit/sec. 
infrared  port;  and  an  ample 
2.iG-byte  hard  disk. 

The  palm  rest  holds  a  pair  of 
stereo  speakers  and  a  touch  pad 
that  can  mimic  the  capabilities 
of  the  Intellimouse  pointer.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  two  PC  Card 
bays  are  Zoom  Video-  but  not 
Cardbus-compatible,  which  re¬ 
stricts  the  use  of  Fast  Ethernet 
and  SCSI  PC  Cards. 

The  system  offers  two  modu¬ 
lar  bays  that  can  accommodate  a 
floppy  disk  drive,  an  eight-speed 
CD-ROM  drive  or  a  second  lithi¬ 
um  ion  battery. 


The  portable  includes  head¬ 
phones,  a  casual  carrying  case, 
Traveling  Software.  Inc.’s  Lap- 
Link  and  Microsoft’s  Bookshelf, 
Money  and  Office  97  Small 
Business  Edition. 

The  battery  tested  at  about 
two  hours  and  15  minutes, 
which  is  typical  for  a  notebook 
in  this  class. 

Users  who  take  long  flights 
should  consider  buying  a  sec¬ 
ond  battery  ($190). 

The  2200’s  performance  was 
slightly  slower  than  typical  166- 
MHz  MMX  portables. 

But  it  was  still  superior  to 
non-MMX  machines,  including 
200-MHz  Pentium  desktops. 
With  MMX-enabled  software, 
the  2200  showed  incremental 
improvements  over  non-MMX 
computers. 

It  isn’t  the  fastest  in  its  class, 
but  the  Solo  200  is  a  practical 
portable  for  business  users. 

DeVoney  (chrisd@ cybercritic, 
com )  is  president  of  DeVoney  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  technology 
research  firm  in  Seattle. 
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For  more  MMX  resources, 
point  your  browser  at 
www.computerworld.com / 
news/gjj-iommxlinks.html 
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Hitachi  Announces  a  major 

BREAKTHROUGH  IN  MMX"  TECHNOLOGY 


Availability 


Introducing 


THE  HITACHI  MXI66. 


The  wonders  of  MMX  technology  have  been  widely 
touted.  But  while  everyone  is  talking  about  MMX.  were 
actually  shipping  product.  I  he  reason  is  simple  enough -it 
takes  considerable  technical  ability  to  pull  it  off. 

And  so  Hitachi  is  even  happier  than  usual 
to  announce  the  latest  advance  in  Mobilized 


Computing -the  Hitachi  Mxl66  notebook,  featuring  the 
Intel  \bb  MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology 
We  invite  you  to  drop  by  a  Hitachi  dealer  for  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  its  capabilities. 
Including  an  engineering  achievement  were 
especially  pleased  with -you  can  buy  one. 


HITACHI 


C  O  M  P  U 


HITACHI  M  X  I  6  6  :  Significant  Features 


l66  MHz  Intel  Pentium  processor.  Extra  large  (iz.l")  high  resolution  I  FI  screen.  Integrated  lO-Base-l  LAN  port. 

MMX  technology  for  superior  video.  Altec  Lansing”  enhanced  quality  sound.  Swappable  8x  CD  ROM 

Lithium  Ion  Battery.  U.S.  Robotics"  15.6  cellular-ready  modem.  (Accepts  a  floppy,  or  second  battery) 

16  Mb  EDO  RAM &Z.lCb  Hard  drive.  for  wireless  FAX  and  E-mail.  Optional  port  replicator. 


Cdll  1  -  8  o  o  - H i tdch i  for  d  dedler  nedr  you. 


WWW.  HitachiPC  .com 


©iqq?  Hitachi  PC  Corporation  (USA)  All  rights  reserved.  Mobilized  Computing  is  a  trademark  of  Hitachi  PC  Corporation  (USA)  which  may  be  registered  in  some  jurisdictions 
The  Intel  Inside  Logo  &  Pentium  arc  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  All  other  marks  are  owned  by  then  respective  companies 
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WAY  TO  LAUNCH 
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YOUR  BUSINESS 
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onto  the  Internet. 


The  world’s  most 

AFFORDABLE  BUSINESS 

critical  Internet  server. 

Without  SCO*  Internet  FastStart, 
deploying  Internet  access  across 
your  enterprise  is  extremely  expensive. 
FastStart  gives  you  the  power  and 
reliability  of  a  UNIX*  system  at  a  very 
low  cost.  And 
because  it  can  be 
deployed  on 
inexpensive  Intel' 


processor-based  servers,  your  hardware 
costs  are  lower,  too. 

FastStart  lets  you  access,  publish 
and  conduct  business  on  the  Internet. 
And  to  share  internal  information  via 
Intranets.  But  it  doesn’t  take  a  rocket 

SCO  Internet  FastStart  Includes: 

•  SCO  OpenServer™  Enterprise 

•  Netscape  Communications  Server™ 

•  Netscape  Navigator™  2.0 

•  Multi-line  PPP  and  Multi-homing  support 

•  Graphic  Installation  and  Configuration  Tool 


scientist  to  install  and  maintain. 

Don’t  risk  grounding  your  business 
with  a  more  expensive,  less  reliable 
server  solution.  Call  SCO  today. 


SCO 


I -888-SCO-4YOU 

www.sco.com/ad/intemet 


SCO.  TL*  Santa  Crux  Oper  r  :Kv  SCO  logo  and  SCO  OpenServer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation.  Inc  In  the  USA  and  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  Netscape. 
Netscape  Communications  Servn .  Netscape  Navigator  are  trademarks  of  Netscape  Communications  Corporation.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  or  may  be  trademarks  of.  and  are  used  to  identify  products  or  services  of.  their  respective  owners.  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation.  Inc.  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  modify 
.r  '  "  e  product  or  service  specifications  or  features  described  herein  without  notice.  This  summary  is  for  information  only.  SCO  makes  no  express  or  implied  representations  or  warranties  m  this  summary.  ©1997  The  Sana  Cruz  Operation.  Inc  AM  Rights  Reserved 
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Briefs 

New  warehouse  tools 

SAS  Institute,  Inc.  in  Cary, 
N.C.,  has  announced  data 
warehouse  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  built  in  to  its  Orlando 
II  analysis  software.  The  SAS/ 
Warehouse  Administrator  in¬ 
cludes  a  metadata  generator 
and  repository.  MicroStrategy, 
Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va.,  last  month 
released  a  set  of  administra¬ 
tion  tools  that  manage  and 
monitor  decision-support  ap¬ 
plications  built  on  its  DSS 
Server  software. 

Orade  HR  software 

Oracle  Corp.’s  application  di¬ 
vision  has  added  time  and  at¬ 
tendance  management  soft¬ 
ware  to  its  human  resources 
module. The  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.,  vendor’s  software  uses  a 
rules-based  time  accounting 
system  to  automate  time  and 
attendance  records. 

Queries  for  Excel 

Business  Objects,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  introduced  a 
32-bit  version  of  its  Business- 
Query  add-in  query  tool  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Excel.  Busi- 
nessQuery  for  Excel  integrates 
Business  Objects’  query  tech¬ 
nology  with  the  spreadsheet 
so  end  users  can  run  queries 
against  corporate  databases 
from  within  Excel.  It  costs  $350 
as  a  stand-alone  or  $150  when 
bought  with  Business  Objects’ 
namesake  query  and  reporting 
tool. 


WAREHOUSE 

WELCOME 


What  kind  of  end-user  connections 
do  you  support  for  accessing 
your  data  warehouse? 


Traditional 
network-based 
data  access  software 


82% 


Web  browser  on  a 
corporate  intranet 

Web  browser 
via  the  Internet 


38% 

18% 


All  of  the  above  8% 

Base:  97  corporate  sites  with 
data  warehouses  in  production; 
multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  The  Data  Warehousing  Institute, 

Bethesda,  Md. 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

Vendors  try  to  cover 
all  querying  bases 


CHOOSE  YOUR  WEAPON 


Multidimensional  databases  vs.  relational  software  for  analysis  use 


Multidimensional 


Relational 


Advantages 


•  Faster  response  times 
on  OLAP  queries 

•  More  complex 
analytical  capabilities 


»  Can  make  more  data 
available  to  users 
•  Familiar  SQL 
technology  doesn’t 
require  new  skills 


Disadvantages 


•  Limited  data  storage 
capacity 

•  Adds  a  layer  of  com¬ 
plexity  to  networks 


■  Query  performance 
can  be  slow 

■  Often  requires 
heavy  data 
summarization 


By  Craig  Stedman 

user  demands  for  increased 
data  analysis  capabilities  are 
pushing  OLAP  vendors  toward 
hybrid  approaches  that  mix 
multidimensional  and  relation¬ 
al  databases. 

That  is  expected  to  mitigate 
the  drawbacks  each  database 
technology  poses  on  its  own  and 
clear  the  way  for  companies  to 
make  broader  swaths  of  busi¬ 
ness  data  available  to  analysis- 
minded  end  users. 

Online  analytical  processing 
(OLAP)  vendors  until  now  have 


split  into  separate  multidimen¬ 
sional  and  relational  camps. 

The  need  for  fast  responses 
steers  most  users  to  multi¬ 
dimensional  technology,  which 
arranges  data  into  “cubes”  that 
can  quickly  run  multifaceted 
queries.  But  multidimensional 
users  also  quickly  hit  size  limi¬ 
tations. 

ESSBASE  OPTION 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  turned  to  Arbor 
Software  Corp.’s  Essbase  multi¬ 
dimensional  database  because 
running  OLAP  queries  in  its 


IBM  DB2  relational  databases 
“would  take  forever  and  a  day,” 
said  George  Trudel,  a  business 
and  technology  consultant  at  the 
insurer.  But  Essbase  “becomes 
kind  of  unwieldy”  beyond  small 
chunks  of  data,  Trudel  said. 

As  a  result,  Providence-based 
Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield  uses 
Querying,  page  52 


Microsoft 
prods  users 
to  Office  97 


Users  eye  imaging  ware  for  desktop 


►  Wang  product  converts  scanned  documents 


By  Barb  Cole 

new  software  from  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  is  bringing 
desktop  imaging  to  users  who 
might  normally  shun  such  ap¬ 
plications. 

Imaging  for  Windows  Profes¬ 
sional  is  an  enhanced  version  of 
Wang  Imaging  for  Windows, 
which  is  bundled  free  with  every 
copy  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  Windows  NT. 

The  Professional  Edition  in¬ 
cludes  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  (OCR)  software  for  convert¬ 
ing  scanned  or  faxed  documents 
to  word  processing  or  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  documents. 


It  also  lets  users  annotate  im¬ 
ages  and  manage  and  route 
scanned  paper  documents. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  in  January  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  acquire  the 
division  of  Billerica,  Mass.- 
based  Wang  that  markets  the 
software,  but  the  deal  hasn’t  yet 
been  finalized. 

SALVATION  BY  FAX 

Fibron  Machine  Corp.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  heavy  machines  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
uses  Imaging  for  Windows  Pro¬ 
fessional  to  manage  the  dozens 
of  faxes  it  receives  each  night 
about  orders  for  the  equipment 
Fibron  builds. 
“These  faxes 
are  the  lifeline 
of  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  said 
Dorian  Banks, 
MIS  manager 
at  Fibron.  “If 
we  miss  one 
[fax],  we  can 
wind  up  eat¬ 
ing  the  cost  of 
a  $100,000 
machine.” 

Even  so,  the 
firm  didn’t 
want  to  install 


HOW  IMAGING  FOR 
WINDOWS  STACKS  UP 


Pros: 

I  Tightly  integrated  with 
Windows  95  and  Windows  NT 

I  Inexpensive 

1  Supports  OCR 

Cons: 

|  Can't  break  up  large  faxes 
for  distribution  to  multiple 
recipients 

I  Windows-based  only 

a  specialized  imaging  system, 
an  option  it  viewed  as  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  complex. 

Desktop  faxing  software 
missed  the  mark,  too,  because 
Fibron  needed  to  manipulate  fax 
images  to  a  greater  extent  than 
those  packages  allowed. 

Banks  said  Fibron  can  get  the 
image-handling  capabilities  it 
needs  and  keep  costs  down  by 
using  Imaging  for  Windows 
Professional,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  to  handle 
its  critical  faxes. 

Tom  Haley,  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  Creighton 
University  in  Omaha,  said  the 
Wang,  page  52 


Imaging  for  Windows'  OCR  abilities  let  users 
output  information  to  word  processing  sys¬ 
tems,  including  Microsoft  Word  (shown  above) 


By  Lisa  Picarille 


hoping  to  speed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  its  recently  released 
Office  97,  Microsoft  Corp.  is  of¬ 
fering  users  tools  and  resources 
designed  to  ease  evaluation  and 
deployment  of  the  productivity 
suite. 

The  vendor  also  plans  to  re¬ 
lease  this  summer  a  fix  for  file 
incompatibility  among  Office 
releases.  Microsoft  is  offering 
resources,  including  access  to 
a  World  Wide  Web  site  (www. 
microsoft.com  /office /migration) , 
that  answer  frequently  asked 
questions  about  the  move  to  Of¬ 
fice  97.  The  offerings  are  based 
on  several  months  of  feedback 
from  30 
participants 
in  an  early 
adopter  pro¬ 
gram. 

Microsoft 
also  is  offer¬ 
ing  users 
deployment  planner  templates, 
systems  policy  editors  and  tem¬ 
plates,  Systems  Management 
Server  support  and  solutions 
provider  programs  (see  chart, 
page  52). 

Users  who  have  decided  to 
move  to  Office  97  can  access  the 
Office  97  Resource  Kit,  a  1,000 
page  online  resource  book  that 
gives  them  detailed  information 
about  Office  97  and  tips  about 
how  to  deploy  the  product. 

Microsoft,  page  52 


Seven  of  the  world’s  largest  pharmaceutical  and  medical  research  companies.  Five  of  the  top 


oil  and  gas  producers.  Financial  service  leaders  in  19  countries.  What  do  they  have  in  common? 
For  one  thing,  success  in  brutally  competitive  fields.  For  another,  64-bit  AlphaServer™  systems  from 
Digital.  Pharmaceutical  giant  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer  manages  a  400-M/io/i-character  data  ware¬ 
house  with  an  AlphaServer  8400,  delivering  data  to  its  sales  force  30  days  ahead  of  the  competition. 
Sunoco  in  Canada  depends  on  the  speed  and  scalability  of  AlphaServer  systems  to  tailor 

refinery  output  DIGITAL  AlphdSdTVGIT  Sy St GHISa  to  fluctuating 

Now  overachieving 

market  demand.  High-  at  a  company  near  you  ■  reliability  AlphaServer 

systems  at  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  deliver  instantaneous  trading  information, 
shrugging  off  disasters  that  might  bring  lesser  systems  to  their  knees.  And  AlphaServer  systems 
deliver  their  world-class  results  running  Windows  NT™  or  UNIX®  or  OpenVMST  If  that 
kind  of  overachieving  sounds  good  to  you-wherever  in  this  world  you  do  business-call 
1 -800-DIGITAL.  Or  visit  www.ads.digital.com/world.  And  make  the  Digital  edge  your  own. 
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Whatever  it  takes.3 
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©1997  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Digital,  the  Digital  logo,  AlphaServer  and  OpenVMS  are  trademarks  and  Whatever  it  takes  is  a  service  mark 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/'Open  Company,  Ltd. 
Windows  NT  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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for  desktop 
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$79-per-desktop  price  of  Imaging  for 
Windows  Professional  made  it  attractive 
to  the  university,  which  uses  it  to  scan  re¬ 
sumes  and  employment  applications. 

“We  needed  an  inexpensive  way  to  get 
in  to  imaging,”  Haley  said. 

He  said  the  university  has  linked  Im¬ 
aging  for  Windows  Professional  to  its 
Unix-based  electronic- mail  system  to 
route  scanned  information  around  the 
campus. 


COMPETING  PRODUCTS 

Jamie  Popkin,  a  vice  president  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  said  the 
“free  imaging  piece  in  Windows  is  nice, 
but  if  users  need  OCR  or  workflow  capa¬ 
bilities,  you  need  to  add  on.” 

Popkin  said  competing  offerings  in¬ 
clude  those  from  Caere  Corp.  in  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.,  and  FileNet  Corp.'s  Water¬ 
mark  division  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

He  said  Wang  has  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  most  Windows  users  are  familiar 
with  its  imaging  software  from  the  pared- 
down  version  that  comes  with  Windows. 


Editor’s  note:  Frankly  Speaking,  by  staff 
columnist  Frank  Hayes  appears  this 
week  on  page  61. 


Microsoft  later  this  month  will  release 
several  utilities  that  are  reported  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  problem  of  incompatible  file  for¬ 
mats  among  the  latest  version  of  Office 
and  previous  versions. 

The  converter  lets  users  set  up  a  de¬ 
fault  setting  in  Office  97  to  save  files  in 
Microsoft’s  Word  6.0  or  Office  95  file  for¬ 
mats.  But  that  is  only  a  temporary  fix, 
said  Dave  Martinez,  product  manager  for 
Office  at  Microsoft.  He  said  Microsoft 
plans  to  deliver  another  fix  that  will  make 
the  older  file  formats  binary-compatible 
with  Office  97. 

Users  also  can  get  a  file  converter  that 
saves  Office  97  files  in  both  formats. 

BHP  Minerals  International,  Inc.  in 
Fruitland,  N.M.,  is  rolling  out  Microsoft’s 
Windows  NT  4.0.  BHP  officials  said  the 
decision  to  move  to  Office  97  is  still  be¬ 
ing  evaluated  and  won’t  be  influenced 
by  the  newly  available  resources.  "Under 
our  plan  to  move  to  NT,  we  specified 
certain  standard  hardware  configura¬ 
tions  to  run  Office  95,  not  Office  97. 
We  need  to  look  at  that,”  said  Louis 
Campbell,  central  network  administrator 
at  BHP. 

“Knowing  that  Microsoft  has  these 
materials  available  will  not  convince  us  to 
go  to  Office  97,”  he  said.  “[But]  in  the 
past,  several  extensive  Microsoft  white 
papers  that  were  available  online  actually 
became  the  blueprint  for  our  migration 
to  NT  and  saved  us  six  months.” 

To  ease  deployment  concerns,  Micro¬ 
soft  is  highlighting  Office  97’s  Network 
Installation  Wizard,  which  automates 
remote  administration  and  customiza- 


MIRACLE  CURE  for  Packed 
Field  Portability  Ulcers! 


netCONVERT  solves  ALL  your  cross-platform 
data  conversion  problems  for  VM, 

MVS,  Unix  and  Windows/NT. 


Processes  mixed  character  and 
numeric  fields,  including  packed, 
binaiy  integer,  even  floating  point. 


Converts  data  as  exact  image 
conversion  or  to  Comma 
Separated  Values  (CSV)  format. 


Handles  files  containing  multiple 
record  formats. 


...from  the  makers  of  uni- SPF 
uni-REXX  and  uni-XEDIT. 


800-228-0255 
sales  (a  ivrkgrp.com 
http://www.  vvrkgrp.com 
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OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

Microsoft  offers  tools  to  lessen  the  load  of  deploying  Office  97 

I  Planning  and  deployment  tools 

Function 

Migration  Web  site 

(www.microsoft.com/office/migration) 

Information  about  Office  97 
enhancements,  migration 
issues,  tools  and  resources  and 
links  to  Office  Developer  Forum 

Office  97  Resource  Kit 

1,000-page  online  book  about 
deploying  and  managing 

Office  97 

Network  Installation  Wizard 

Automates  remote 
administration  for  groups 
of  users 

I  Co-existence  and  management  tools 

Function 

Default  "File  Save  As”  tools 

Defaults  can  be  set  to  save 
files  in  the  format  of  the 
previous  version  of  Office 

File  converters 

Lets  users  save  new  and  old 
versions  of  a  document  in 
one  file 

Word  Save  as  Word  6.0/ 
Office  95  converter 


Due  by  the  end  of  Q1 1997  to 
address  incompatibility 
issues  with  previous  versions 


tion  options  for  groups  of  users. 

For  training  and  support,  Microsoft  is 
touting  the  suite’s  Office  Assistant  fea¬ 
ture,  which  consolidates  online  help 
from  the  previous  version  of  Office  in 
one  place.  Users  also  can  get  Office  On¬ 
line  Support,  which  offers  Web-based 
support  and  technical  information,  by 
clicking  on  the  Help  menu  in  any  of  the 
Office  97  applications. 

Amy  Wohl,  editor  of  “TrendsLetter,” 


an  industry  newsletter  in  Narbarth,  Pa., 
said  Microsoft’s  efforts  are  a  calculated 
move  to  encourage  adoption  of  Office  97 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  grow  sales  of 
Microsoft’s  32-bit  operating  systems. 

“Microsoft  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
as  customers  consider  the  move  to  new 
hardware  and  32-bit  operating  systems, 
the  software  suite  is  up  for  negotiation. 
Microsoft  is  trying  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  to  choose  Office  97,”  Wohl  said. 


Querying  tool  vendors  mix  it  up 
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Essbase  only  for  cost  and  budget  analy¬ 
sis.  Plans  announced  late  last  month  for 
linking  Arbor’s  query  engine  to  DB2 
should  eventually  remove  the  need  to  put 
all  the  raw  data  being  analyzed  into  Ess¬ 
base,  Trudel  said.  Querying  then  may  ex¬ 
pand  into  areas  such  as  financial  fore¬ 
casting  and  claims  analysis. 

Fred  Meyer,  Inc.,  a  retailer  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  also  is  installing  Essbase  to  run  fi¬ 
nancial  and  budget  analyses.  But  multi¬ 
dimensional  databases  hit  the  wall  at 
about  10G  bytes,  not  nearly  enough  stor¬ 
age  to  be  of  use  against  inventory  and 
merchandising  databases  that  hold  up  to 
700G  bytes  of  information,  said  Dennis 
Thiel,  vice  president  of  development  at 
Fred  Meyer. 

Being  able  to  rim  OLAP  queries 
against  big  DB2  databases  would  open 
things  up,  Thiel  said.  But  he  added  that 
the  retailer  will  have  to  keep  a  tight  man¬ 
agement  rein  on  relational  querying  “to 
make  sure  the  lights  don’t  get  dimmed” 
in  its  data  center. 


Arbor’s  OLAP  engine  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  DB2  next  fall  for  marketing 
by  IBM.  Officials  at  Arbor  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  said  support  for  mixing  the  two 
databases  in  applications  will  be  added 
later  this  year.  The  IBM/Arbor  deal  fol¬ 
lows  Oracle  Corp.’s  shipment  last  month 
of  software  that  lets  its  Express  OLAP  en¬ 
gine  access  relational  databases  and  run 
queries. 

Informix  Software,  Inc.  is  developing  a 
version  of  its  MetaCube  engine  to  plug  in 
to  its  Universal  Server  database.  Seagate 
Technology,  Inc.’s  software  unit  last  year 
bought  a  small  U.K.  company  that  pio¬ 
neered  the  hybrid  approach.  And  sources 
said  Pilot  Software,  Inc.  is  readying  a 
mixed  OLAP  offering. 

Having  access  to  both  databases  "gives 
us  a  lot  of  flexibility,”  said  F.  Tomas  Tenz- 
er,  a  senior  systems  analyst  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst,  which 
uses  Seagate’s  Holos  hybrid  OLAP  soft¬ 
ware.  But  relational  querying  is  limited 
because  of  performance  issues,  he  said. 
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The  good  news  about  our 
Web-deployable  software  is  that  you  can 
set  up  an  office  anywhere. 


©1996  l«jw.son  Software. 

(The  bad  news  is,  we  mean  anywhere.) 

LAWSON  INSIGHT™ 

Business  Management  System  makes 
networking  new  locations  and  remote  or  mobile  employees  as 
simple  as  adding  browser  software.  End  users  will  have  instantaneous  access 
to  our  world-class  financials,  human  resources,  procurement  and  supply  chain  process 
suites  without  sacrificing  functionality.  And,  for  the  first  time,  Mac  and  PC  workstations  can  access  the  same 
databases.  All  this,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  wide-area  network.  And  our  open  licensing  policy  lets  you  migrate 


irough  future  technological  changes  and  upgrades  without  additional  licensing  fees.  LAWSON  INSIGHT.  Became  the  future  ran 


With  A  Starting  Price  As  Low  As 


It  Doesn’t  Take  A  Workstation  To: 


YOU  WANT  POWER.  YOU  WANT  MULTIPROCESSING  CAPABILITY.  YOU 
WANT  A  STARTING  PRICE  THAT  RIVALS  THOSE  OF  HIGH-END  DESKTOPS. 

And  you  want  it  now. 


You  want  the  Compaq  Professional  Workstation. 

With  our  legendary  engineering  and  the  ability  to  run  up  to  two  Pentium*  Pro  processors,  you’ll 
access  find  it  delivers  power  to  spare.  You’ll  also  get  a  wide  range  of  features  that  allow  you  to  expand 
as  your  computing  needs  do.  (See  box  at  right.)  And  since  our  workstation  is  based  on  industry-standard 


technology,  you’ll  benefit  from  an  unmatched  level  of  flexibility. 

So  if  you’re  seeking  pure  power  and  multiprocessing  capability,  why  not  consider  the  Compaq 
Professional  Workstation?  For  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  than  a  high-end  desktop,  you  could  get  the 
power  of  a  traditional  workstation  and  the  flexibility  of  industry  standards.  What’s  more,  it’s  available  today. 

The  Compaq  Professional  Workstation.  At  a  starting  price  of  $3,900,  it’s  not  just  about  achieving 
more.  It’s  also  about  saving  more.  Much  more. 

For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com/us  or  call  L800-853-9588  for  a  reseller  near  you. 


PENTIUM,  PRO 

rftoccasoft 


•por  a  limned  tunc  only,  Compaq  is  offering  reseller  partners  a  rebate  of  $400,  effectively  putting  the  starting  street  price  at  $3,900.  Offer  valid  to  resellers  on  Models  5000  1P/2.1/32ML/CDS,  5000  1  P/2.1  /64ML/CDS  and  5000  1  P/4.3/64ML/CDS.  **64MB 
memory  modulr  tree  with  purchase  of  Model  5000/ 4.3/ 64/GL/CDS.  Offers  valid  from  February  1,  1997  through  April  30,  1997.  Please  contact  y'our  channel  partner  lor  more  details.  ©1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered 
U  S.  Patent  and  Iradcmark  Office.  Compaq  Professional  Workstation  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  Pro  Processor  Logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  otliri  brands  and  pmduL  t  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  L  800 -567 -16 16. 
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Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 


$  3,9  0  0  ; 
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The  perfect  marriage  of  power  <$.  flexibility: 

1  to  2  200MHz  Pentium  Pro  processors  (256K  cache) 
32MB  60ns  ECC  DIMM  memory  expandable  to  512MB 
(64MB  memory  module  free") 

2.1GB  or  4.3GB  Wide  Ultra  SCSI  HDs  expandable  to  8.6GB 
2D  Matrox  MGA  Millennium  or  3D  Elsa  GLoria-L  graphics 
Integrated  10/  100  autosensing  Ethernet  NIC 
5  slots/4  bays  and  8X  CD-ROM  standard 
Integrated  Wide  Ultra  SCSI  Controller  (40A1B  /s) 
Windows  NT* 4.0  or  NT  3. 51 
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Sure,  reaching  goals 
means  taking  chances. 


Fortunately,  choosing  the  right  client/server  accounting 
solution  doesn't  have  to  he  one  of  them. 


In  the  constantly  changing  business  world,  risk  comes  with  the  territory.  Your  challenge  is  to  be  ready  for  it. 
Deal  with  it.  Even  take  advantage  of  it.  Which  is  why  you  need  the  most  proven,  reliable  accounting  solution 
out  there:  Platinum®  SQL.  •  The  leader  in  Microsoft  SQL  server  and  Sybase  server  environments.  Designed  for 

Platinum  SQL  is  easily  customized  to  fit  your  company’s  particular  requirements,  and  offers  seamless  integration 
with  your  other  business  applications.  Its  flexible  architecture  ensures  adaptability  to  future  needs.  And  all  this 


Microsoft’ 


BackOffice- 

comes  with  speedy  setup  and  a  quick  learning  curve.  In  short,  Platinum  SQL  has  reached  the  peak  in  price/performance. 

•  For  more  information,  call  800-436-3846,  or  visit  us  at  http://www.platsoft.com.  Because  while  you  may  have  to  take  an 
occasional  chance  in  business,  you'll  have  the  confidence  that  your  financial  operation  is  on  solid  ground  with  Platinum  SQL. 
Platinum  Software  Corporation,  195  Technology,  Irvine,  CA  92618-2402. 


Platinum  SQL. 


^19%  Platinum  Software  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Briefs 

NT  print  monitor 

Extended  Systems,  Inc.  in  Boi¬ 
se,  Idaho,  last  week  unveiled 
software  that  centrally  moni¬ 
tors  print  jobs  across  a  Win¬ 
dows  NT  network  so  manag¬ 
ers  can  track  usage  and  bill 
departments.  PrintTrak  watch¬ 
es  printing  activity  and  builds 
chargeback  reports  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  environments.  A  io- 
printer  license  costs  $1,199. 

Two-in-one  tool 

Enhanced  software  from  NHC 
Communications,  Inc.  in 
Mont-Royal,  Quebec,  com¬ 
bines  network  and  cable  man- 
agementtools  in  an  attempt  to 
simplify  troubleshooting.  PC- 
based  WireMan  tracks  the 
physical  connections  for  up  to 
2,500  termination  points  in  a 
variety  of  networks.  Version 
2.0  adds  the  ability  to  monitor 
and  configure  devices  that 
have  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol  agents.  Pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  $1 ,000. 

Surfing  for  work 

NTSpecialist,  a  World  Wide 
Web  site  from  NT  Recruiters 
International  in  Seattle, 
matches  Microsoft  Corp.- 
certified  professionals  with 
businesses  that  need  Win¬ 
dows  NT  skills.  The  site  (www. 
ntspecialist.com)  offers  a  job 
and  resume  bank  for  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals. 

FileWet  workflow 

FileNet  Corp.  in  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  is  shipping  new  versions 
of  its  Visual  WorkFlo  2.0  and 
WorkForce  Desktop  5.0  docu¬ 
ment  imaging  software  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT  Workstation. 
It  has  an  expanded  set  of  appli¬ 
cation  programming  inter¬ 
faces  for  modifying  workflow 
processes.  Each  packagecosts 
$495  per  seat. 

Domino  news  gateway 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  In 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  shipping 
Lotus  InterNotes  News  Gate¬ 
way  2.0.  It  lets  users  transfer 
Usenet  news  between  Domino 
servers  and  Net  News  Transfer 
Protocol  servers.  It  can  be 
downloaded  free  from  Lotus’ 
Website  (www.lotus.com). 


56K  fight  won't  slow  demand 


►  Users  want  speedy  Internet  connections  now 


By  Mindy  Blodgett 


a  simmering  standards  fight 
in  the  56K  bit/sec.  modem  mar¬ 
ket  is  adding  a 
sense  of  confu¬ 
sion  to  the  excite- 


MQDEM 


CONNECTIONS 


ment  generated  by  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  promises  faster 
Internet  connections. 

But  the  chaos  is  unlikely  to 
slow  adoption  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nology,  industry  observers  said. 

The  fight  over  standards  is 
important,  because  the  modem 
an  end  user  chooses  must  work 


with  the  modems  used  by  his 
Internet  service  provider.  But 
users  who  are  desperate  for 
quicker  Internet  connections 
are  jumping  in 
anyway.  Corpo¬ 
rate  users  are 
typically  leery  of  siding  with  a 
technology  that  may  not  be  the 
chosen  standard.  They  don’t 
want  to  get  stuck  with  modems 
that  may  be  expensive  to  up¬ 
grade. 

The  standards  battle  lines 
were  drawn  when  U.S.  Robotics 
Corp.  in  Skokie,  Ill.,  released  a 


56K-BIT  ROADBLOCKS 


I  Lucent  and  Rockwell  are  working  on  one  standard, 
U.S.  Robotics  is  working  on  another. 

I  The  Telecommunications  Industry  Association  won't 
decide  which  standard  to  use  until  June. 

I  The  competing  companies  use  different  code  to 
send  information,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
competing  modems  to  communicate. 


rival  56K  bit/sec.  technology  to 
that  of  Motorola,  Inc.,  Lucent 
Technologies,  Inc.  and  Rockwell 
Semiconductor  Systems,  Inc. 
[CW,  March  3]. 


“Customers  have  been  calling 
every  day,  saying,  ‘When  can  I 
get  56K?’  ”  said  Brian  Bird,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Tidal  Wave  Communi- 
Demand,  page  58 


LAN  users 
upbeat  about 
Newbridge/UB 
game  plan 


By  Bob  Wallace 


some  users  said  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  recently  merged 
Newbridge  Networks,  Inc./UB 
Networks,  Inc.  a  shot  at  their 
LAN  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  business.  The  combined 
company,  which  uses  the  New¬ 
bridge  name,  last  week  provided 
details  of  its  product  and  busi¬ 
ness  road  map. 

The  company,  in  Herndon, 
Va.,  plans  to  eventually  extend 
its  World  Wide  Web-based  net¬ 
work  management  system  to 
manage  Newbridge  equipment. 
It  will  add  its  Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  technol¬ 
ogy  to  UB’s  GeoLAN/500  hubs 
Users  upbeat,  page  58 


•  3-D  view  may  miss  the  point 

Unicenter  TNG  not  just  pretty  interface 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  may  have  goofed  by 
emphasizing  the  arcade-game 
interface  of  its  Unicenter  TNG. 

Beta  testers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  new 
version  of  CA’s  en¬ 
terprise  manage¬ 
ment  suite  actually 
does  a  lot  to  help 
them  maintain  a 
complex  mix  of  dis¬ 
tributed  systems. 

“Unicenter  TNG 
pulls  all  the  pieces 
together,”  said  Tony 


and  systems  management  piec¬ 
es  together  in  a  “world  view.” 
And  he  can  “map  just  the  piece 
of  that  world”  that  is  relevant  to 
managers  of  business  process 
units,  such  as  order  processing 
or  finance. 

For  a  year  before  it 
shipped  Unicenter 
TNG  (The  Next  Gen¬ 
eration)  in  January, 
CA  touted  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  three-dimen¬ 
sional,  video  game¬ 
like  view. 

The  product  lets 
operators  fly  across 

Unicenter,  page  58 


Navarro,  manager  of  systems 
management  at  Allegiance 
Healthcare  Corp.  in  McGaw 
Park,  Ill. 

For  the  first  time,  Navarro 
said,  he  can  look  at  the  network 


The  3-D  interface  "helps 
our  customers  visualize 
our  systems  and 
connections." 

-  John  Scallan, 
National  Processing 


Telnet  Hack  threatens 
Windows  NT  networks 


►  Microsoft  works 
quickly  to  offer  fix 

By  Laura  DiDio 


a  new  security  threat  to 
Windows  NT  networks,  called 
the  Telnet  Hack,  can  potentially 
cause  total  system  and  network 
shutdowns. 

The  Telnet  Hack  can  hit  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
Server  or  Windows  NT  Work¬ 
station  3.51  or  4.0  machines  at¬ 


tached  to  a  TCP/IP  network. 

In  a  worst-case  scenario,  it 
can  generate  100%  CPU  usage 
and  result  in  systems  and  server 
crashes. 

HOW  IT’S  DONE 

All  it  takes  is  a  remote  client  us¬ 
ing  a  Telnet  communications 
utility  to  connect  to  Port  135  of  a 
Windows  NT  Server  or  Worksta¬ 
tion.  A  hacker  then  types  more 
than  10  random  characters  at 
the  command  line  and  discon¬ 
nects  from  Telnet. 


Those  three  simple  steps 
cause  the  Remote  Procedure 
Call  Subsystem  (RPCSS)  to  con¬ 
sume  98%  to  100%  of  the  ma¬ 
chines’  CPU  cycles. 

To  restore  normal  operations, 
the  network  administrator  or 
end  user  must  reboot  the  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Server  or  Windows  NT 
Workstation,  said  Mike  Nash, 
Microsoft’s  marketing  director. 

Microsoft  has  issued  a  fix, 
which  is  available  at  its  World 
Wide  Web  site  (www.microsoft. 
com). 

Most  Windows  NT  networks 
use  TCP/IP  to  transmit  data 
across  the  enterprise,  which 
makes  most  NT  users  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  the  Telnet  Hack. 
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CRASH  CONTROL 


The  Telnet  Hack  can  crash  your  Windows  NT  system 

How  it  works 

A  hacker  types  in  the  TCP/IP  address,  host  name  and  Port  135 
at  the  command  line. 

The  hacker  then  types  10  or  more  letters  or  numbers. 

Within  minutes,  the  RPCSS  consumes  98%  to  100%  of  the  CPU. 

The  fix 

Microsoft  has  posted  a  hot  fix  at 
www.microsoft.com/kb/articles/q162/5/67.htm 


Demand  is  high  for  56K 
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Telnet 
Hack 
threatens 
NT  servers 

CON  TINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 

The  hacking  method  has 
shown  up  sporadically  in  the 
past  five  weeks,  users  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  executives  said. 

“It’s  another  fun  way  for 
hackers  to  reach  across  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  blow  up  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  victim’s  computers  — 
and  one  more  defense  mecha¬ 
nism  that  firewall  vendors 
should  add  to  their  products,” 
said  Mark  Minasi,  president  of 
TechTeach  International,  Inc.  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Nash  said  the  Telnet  Hack 
doesn’t  compromise  system  or 
network  security.  “At  no  time  is 


over  time.  The  one  casualty  of 
the  merger  is  UB’s  GeoSwitch 
ATM  switch,  which  Newbridge 
officials  said  will  be  phased  out. 

The  next  six  months  will  tell 
the  story  of  how  successful  the 
combined  company  will  be,  said 
Virgil  Palmer,  manager  of  com¬ 
puting  and  telecommunications 
infrastructure  service  at  Air 
Products  &  Chemicals  Corp.  in 
Allentown,  Pa. 

“We  have  a  bid  out  to  replace 
about  120  old  UB  hubs,  and  UB 
is  in  just  as  strong  a  position  to 
win  the  business  as  3Com,  Bay 
and  Cabletron,”  Palmer  said. 
“They  have  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  team,  focus  and  strategy. 
It’ll  depend  on  how  aggressive 


the  remote  client  getting  access 
to  secure  information  on  either 
a  Windows  NT  Server  or  Work¬ 
station,”  he  said. 

But  he  said  NT  clients  may  be 
denied  access  to  an  NT  server 
because  of  the  near  100%  CPU 
consumption. 

Gary  Lynch,  vice  president  of 
information  security  and  busi¬ 
ness  continuation  at  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  in  Roseland,  N.J., 
agreed. 

Lynch  said  the  Telnet  Hack  is 


they  want  to  be  to  keep  our  hub 
business.” 

There  are  no  specific  plans  to 
enhance  the  GeoLAN/ioo  hubs 
beyond  a  planned  Fast  Ethernet 
uplink  module,  a  Newbridge  of¬ 
ficial  said. 

Looking  to  complement  its 
strength  as  a  wide-area  network 
and  campus  backbone  switch 
maker,  Newbridge  hatched 
plans  late  last  year  to  buy  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  UB,  a  major 
supplier  of  desktop  switches 
and  hubs. 

A  NEW  CHALLENGE 

Analysts  said  if  the  strategy  sat¬ 
isfies  UB  users,  wins  converts 
and  addresses  remote  access, 


“ingenious,  though  not  particu¬ 
larly  sophisticated.” 

He  said  experienced  network 
administrators  should  easily  be 
able  to  spot  and  correct  it  if  they 
are  monitoring  CPU  usage. 

Lynch  said  Prudential  hasn’t 
been  hit  by  the  Telnet  Hack,  but 
the  firm’s  information  systems 
departments  are  on  the  lookout. 
“Hackers  will  be  encouraged 
about  perpetrating  the  Telnet 
Hack  because  there’s  no  ac¬ 
countability  for  them  —  it’s  very 
difficult  to  track,”  he  said. 


Newbridge  will  begin  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Cisco  Systems,  Inc., 
3Com  Corp.,  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Bay  Networks, 
Inc.  for  large  corporate  users. 

Air  Products  is  considering 
upgrading  to  UB’s  newer  Geo- 
LAN/500  enterprise  hubs,  but 
Palmer  said  he  is  surprised  that 
UB  isn’t  offering  incentives  to 
trade  up. 

Newbridge  said  it  plans  to 
soon  launch  an  upgrade  incen¬ 
tive  program.  The  company 
wouldn’t  provide  details. 

User  Brad  Hartig  said  he  is 
pleased  to  see  Newbridge  enter 
the  LAN  market. 

“We’ve  been  a  Cabletron  hub 
shop  for  about  five  years,  but 


cations,  Inc.  in  Chantilly,  Va.,  an 
Internet  service  provider.  "It’s  a 
mix  of  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  looking  for  the  new 
modems.” 

Bird,  who  has  been  testing 
the  U.S.  Robotics  modems,  said 
he  has  achieved  speeds  of  pri¬ 
marily  52K  to  53K  bit/sec.  His 
users  are  buying  the  modems 
off  the  shelf  or  getting  the  mo¬ 
dems  through  him,  he  said.  Bird 
said  he  went  with  U.S.  Robotics 
because  he  was  already  using 
technology  from  the  company. 

U.S.  Robotics,  which  recently 
announced  a  merger  with  3Com 
Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  beat 
its  rivals  to  market  by  shipping 
its  modems  two  weeks  ago.  Mot¬ 
orola  is  expected  to  start  ship¬ 
ping  its  modems  this  week.  At 
this  point,  the  different  modem 
technologies  aren’t  interopera¬ 
ble. 

What  separates  them  is  the 
code  that  lets  an  end  user’s  mo¬ 
dem  communicate  with  an  In- 


we’re  taking  a  hard  look  at  what 
Newbridge/UB  has  to  offer 
product-wise,”  said  Hartig,  a 
strategic  planning  and  support 
manager  for  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

“We’re  interested  in  their 
plans  for  integrated  manage¬ 
ment  and  want  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  on  pricing,” 
Hartig  said. 

Users  and  analysts  lauded 
Newbridge’s  plans  to  integrate 
its  network  management  appli¬ 
cation  with  UB’s  NetDirector,  a 
Web-based  management  tool. 

That  “should  enable  users  to 
much  more  proactively  manage 
UB  products  with  the  promise 
of  Newbridge  products  being 
added  to  the  mix,”  said  John 
Morency,  a  principal  at  The  Reg¬ 
istry,  Inc.,  a  consulting  and  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Newton,  Mass. 


temet  service  provider’s  mo¬ 
dems,  said  Larry  Kraft,  manager 
of  product  marketing  at  U.S.  Ro¬ 
botics.  Both  technologies  give 
users  upload  speeds  of  34K  and 
56K  bit/sec.  for  downloading 
data.  But  each  type  of  modem 
has  a  different  method  for  con¬ 
necting  to  the  Internet  and 
sending  and  receiving  informa¬ 
tion,  Kraft  said. 

Because  most  of  the  36 K  bit/ 
sec.  modems  are  software- 
based,  the  modems  can  be  easily 
upgraded  to  meet  any  standards 
that  are  set,  said  Kiernan  Taylor, 
an  analyst  at  TeleChoice,  Inc.  in 
Verona,  N.J.  But  that  could  be  a 
time-consuming  task  for  a  com¬ 
pany  with  hundreds  of  mo¬ 
dems. 

Officials  at  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Industry  Association 
(TIA)  said  they  expect  the  body 
to  agree  on  standards  by  June. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  consortium 
of  modem  makers,  including 
Lucent  and  Motorola,  formed 
the  Open  56 K  Forum  to  try  to 
settle  the  standards  issue.  U.S. 
Robotics  is  weighing  whether  to 
join,  but  company  officials  last 
week  questioned  the  need  for  a 
second  standards  body  besides 
the  TIA. 

“A  consumer  has  to  be  aware 
of  how  their  modems  can  be  up¬ 
graded  and  supported,”  Taylor 
said.  “And  if  the  modems  are 
hardware-based  and  require  a 
chip  swap,  that  is  a  bigger  deal 
and  will  cost  end  users  more  in 
time  and  money.  But  if  their 
modems  are  software-based, 
and  most  of  them  are,  they  are 
flexible  and  can  be  changed.” 


U.S.  Robotics'  X2  models 
will  cost  between  $200 
and  $250.  Motorola's 
56K  bit/sec.  modems 
will  cost  between  $159 
and  $199. 


Users  upbeat  about  Newbridge/UB  plans 
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networks  and  zoom  in  to  sys¬ 
tems  to  more  easily  trouble¬ 
shoot  problems. 

But  that  enhancement  proved 
to  be  a  distraction,  CA  officials 
acknowledge. 

Potential  users  said  they  ap¬ 
plauded  the  demonstration 
product  but  discounted  CA’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  ease  their  management 
headaches. 

One  user  joked  that  Unicen¬ 


ter  TNG  would  require  opera¬ 
tors  to  take  Dramamine  to  ease 
motion  sickness. 

“The  3-D  interface  is  a  mar¬ 
keting  tool  without  real  value. 
I’ll  turn  it  off  immediately  when 
we  upgrade”  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  said  Jeff  Leggett,  net¬ 
work  services  manager  at  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  Consumer  Electronics 
America  in  Norcross,  Ga. 

Leggett  said  the  feature  will 


cost  “$8,ooo  for  a  graphics  card 
just  to  support  the  pretty  inter¬ 
face.”  And  he  said  he  fears  slow 
control  when  a  user  has  to  “drill 
down  with  a  spaceball  through 
67  levels  to  find  a  problem.” 

‘PAY  TO  PLAY' 

But  evaluators  of  Unicenter 
TNG  said  the  optional  3-D  inter¬ 
face  is  just  one  facet  of  the  suite 
that  helps  them  better  control 


business  functions. 

“You’ve  got  to  pay  to  play” 
with  the  fancy  graphics,  but  now 
CA’s  suite  appeals  to  new  audi¬ 
ences  in  different  ways,  said 
Dan  Emig,  technology  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  Shared  Medical 
Systems  (SMS)  in  Malvern,  Pa. 

SMS  managers  use  3-D  only 
for  a  quick  look  at  their  net¬ 
works  and  servers,  Emig  said. 
Representatives  for  the  out¬ 
sourcer  rely  on  the  intuitive  in¬ 
terface  and  the  new  version’s 
business  view  customization  to 
monitor  specific  customers. 

At  National  Processing  Co.  in 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Unicenter  TNG 
helps  the  financial  transaction 
service  remain  competitive  by 
“freeing  up  experts”  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  mix  of  Unix  systems 
and  databases  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  high  availability,  said  John 
Scallan,  senior  vice  president  of 
information  services. 

The  3-D  interface  “helps  our 
customers  —  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  —  visualize  our  systems  and 
connections,”  Scallan  said. 

“We  don’t  use  it  so  much  to 
find  bottlenecks  as  to  sell  up¬ 
grades  to  senior  management,” 
he  explained. 


Introducing  Starfire.  The  world's  first  enterprise  server  that  can 
handle  mountains  of  data,  with  none  of  the  limitations  of  a  mainframe. 


In  the  past,  there  was  only  one  way  to  manage  your  ever-increasing  data  and  the  rapid  onslaught  of  expanding  user  requirements:  mainframes. 
But  now  there’s  a  radical  new  standard  for  data  center  performance -presenting  Starfire,  the  new  Sun  Enterprise"  10000  server.  Unlike 
anything  else  on  the  market,  Starfire  combines  the  flexibility  of  open  systems  with  the  control,  power  and  protection  of  a  mainframe.  You  get 


performance  that  blows  away  any  open  system  on  the  planet,  including  the  IBM  SP  and  anything  HP  has  to  offer.  We’re  talking  the  only  data  solution  that 


delivers  mainframe-level  performance  and  full  interoperability  with  your  existing  systems.  For  a  fraction  of  a  mainframe’s  cost.  And  with  our  new  RAID 


Stuff  about  Starfire  that  might  bore  CEOs, 
but  IS  folks  will  find  exceedingly  fascinating. 

•  64  UltraSPARC™  processors 

•  20  TB  of  storage 

•  Dynamic  configuration 

•  System  partitioning 

•  Hot-swap  components 

•  20,000  simultaneous  users 


storage  systems  and  enterprise  backup  solutions,  you  get  twice  the  capacity  and  performance  of  any  competitor 
Finally.  Now  you  can  deploy  off-the-shelf  applications  (like  Oracle,  Baan,  SAP  and  over  12,000  Solaris  applications) 
for  large-scale  enterprise  implementations.  And  solve  your  data  needs  more  quickly  and  reliably.  Plus,  you  can  rest 
easy  because  Starfire,  as  well  as  our  whole  family  of  enterprise  products,  is  backed 
by  comprehensive  7/24  assistance.  For  more  information  on  how  Starfire  can  help 
prevent  data  center  meltdown,  contact  us  at  http://www.sun.com/datacenter/  or 
call  1-800-786-0785,  extension  495.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 
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Microsoft  SQL  Server 


thinks  you  should  u  _ 

consider 

spending  a  couple  million  I 

on  your  data  warehouse, 

(Then  reject  that  idea ,  chuckle  heartily  to  yourself 

and  come  visit  our  Web  site.) 
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http:  //www.  microsof  t.  com/sql/ 


There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  make  Microsoft* 
SQL  Server  ”  the  smartest  foundation  for  your  data 
warehouse  solution.  First  is  cost:  a  Microsoft  SQL-based 
solution  will  avoid  the  (potentially  huge)  setup  and 
administration  expenses  associated  with  the  other,  more 
complicated  approaches.  Second,  there’s  the  Microsoft 
Alliance  for  Data  Warehousing,  an  association  of 
industry  leaders  formed  to  help  foster  standards  and 


ensure  interoperability  across  products  and  systems. 
Thanks  to  the  Alliance,  you  know  Microsoft  SQL 
will  integrate  with  other  products.  Which  in  turn  saves 
you  time  and  trouble  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  more 
money.  All  told,  Microsoft  SQL  Server  is  the  simplest. 
most  flexible  and  most  affordable  approach  to  data 

warehousing  on  the  market.  For  all  the  details,  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.microsoft.com/sql/. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?*  www.microsoft.com/sql/ 
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The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets  ♦  Onli 


Briefs 


How  will  users  access  the 
intranet  desktop  in  the  future? 


■I  Web  browser  (vendor 
not  specified) 

Non-Web  GUI  and 
operating  system 

Microsoft  Explorer 

H  Netscape  Navigator 
Other 

Base:  More  than  600  IT 
professionals  and  developers 

Source:  Oelphl  Consulting  Group,  Inc.,  Boston 

E-mail  virus  trap 

Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  has  begun  targeting 
viruses  spread  by  electronic- 
mail  attachments  with  its  new 
Norton  AntiVirus  for  Internet 
Email  Gateways.  The  software 
allows  administrators  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  file  types  they  wish 
to  scan  in  incoming  and  outgo¬ 
ing  mail.  It  will  also  check  files 
that  have  been  processed  with 
Zip  compression,  uuencode 
and  Multipurpose  Internet 
Mail  Extensions.  Pricing  rang¬ 
es  from  $1,500  to  $6,000  per 
Simple  Mail  Transfer  Protocol 
server,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  ofusers. 

Rapid  access 

Looking  to  get  online  in  four 
weeks  or  less?  Connect,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  Com¬ 
puter  Sciences  Corp.  in  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.,  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
last  week  announced  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  supply  users 
with  the  hardware,  software, 
training  and  consultation  they 
need  to  get  an  electronic  com¬ 
merce  site  up  in  28days  orfast- 
er.  The  QuickStart  Commerce 
Workshop  will  help  users  build 
sites  for  customer  service,  on¬ 
lineordering,  catalog  manage- 
mentand  other  functions. 


Not  much 
transacting 
going  on 

►  Client/server-based 
transaction  systems 
slow  to  gain  users 

By  Justin  Hibbard 

Microsoft  corp.  and  Net¬ 
scape  Communications  Corp. 
last  year  introduced  competing 
platforms  intended  to  support 
high-volume  online  transaction 
processing  (OLTP)  on  intranets. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  corporate 
developers  use  Microsoft’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Platform  and  Netscape’s 
Open  Networking  Environment 
(ONE)  for  basic  lookup  and 
communications  functions.  But 
few  have  entrusted  OLTP  appli¬ 
cations  to  these  fledgling  plat¬ 
forms,  analysts  said. 


“People  have  always  been 
hesitant  to  develop  transaction¬ 
processing  applications  on 
client/server,”  said  Joyce  Beck- 
nell,  an  analyst  at  Business  Re¬ 
search  Group  in  Newton,  Mass. 

That  hesitancy  has  carried 
over  to  intranets,  Becknell  add¬ 
ed.  Few  IS  managers  believe  in¬ 
tranets  offer  the  performance, 
reliability  and  manageability 
that  are  needed  to  process  mul¬ 
tiple  transactions  in  real  time, 
she  said. 

One  company  that  bucks  that 
trend  is  Northern  Trust  Corp.  in 
Chicago.  This  quarter,  it  will  of¬ 
fer  customers  an  OLTP  applica¬ 
tion  that  runs  on  the  company’s 
internal  network  but  is  accessed 
via  a  World  Wide  Web  browser. 
The  application,  which  bank  of¬ 
ficials  declined  to  describe  in 
detail,  is  based  on  ONE,  Net¬ 
scape’s  collection  of  technol¬ 
ogies  for  building  distributed 
applications. 

To  help  with  the  develop¬ 
ment,  Northern  Trust  hired  The 
Revere  Group  Ltd.,  a  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  systems  integrator. 
Alex  Zatuchny,  a  senior  vice 
Transaction  processing,  page  63 
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BECHTEL  SAYS 
PROJECTWORKS,  an 


intranet  application 
that  uses  push  tech¬ 
nology,  will  speed  up 
the  building  of  future 
projects  similar  to 
this  power  plaftt 
opened  last  year  in 
Northern  California 


! 


Web  lets  customers  see  IS 


•  Apps  linked  for  big  construction  jobs 

Intranet  'pushes'  data 
among  departments 


FRANK 

The  internet  is  turn¬ 
ing  your  IS  organization 
into  a  house  of  glass. 
Suddenly,  customers  can  see 
—  or  think  they  can  see  —  ev¬ 
erything  wrong 
with  you.  Every 
glitch,  every  bad 
design  decision, 
every  operational 
problem  —  they’re 
all  on  display  on 
your  Web  site. 

Welcome  to  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

I S  just  got  a  lot  more  visible. 

American  Airlines  found  that 
out  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it 
drastically  cut  fares  in  the  face 
of  a  threatened  pilots’  strike. 
American’s  Sabre  reservation 
system  is  a  legend  in  the  travel 
business,  supporting  an  army  of 
company  ticket-sellers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  travel  agents.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  during  peak  usage,  those 


HAYES 

users  faced  lengthy  waits  for 
their  mainframe  terminals  to  re¬ 
spond.  Mostly,  though,  Sabre 
snapped  right  along  —  the  pride 
of  its  developers. 

But  when  a 
horde  of  Web 
customers  started 
their  feeding 
frenzy  for  Ameri¬ 
can’s  cheap  tickets 
last  month,  they 
brought  the  system 
to  its  knees  — 
not  just  for  Web 
users,  but  also  for  professional 
travel  agents  and  American’s 
own  users. 

That  kind  of  performance  and 
capacity-management  problem 
will  hit  plenty  of  Web  sites  in 
coming  months  as  companies 
start  doing  more  business  on 
the  Internet.  The  reliable,  se¬ 
cure,  time-tested  transaction- 
Web,  page  62 


By  Mitch  Wagner 


bechtel  corp.  is  deploying  a 
global  intranet  project  that  ties 
together  about  20  separate  pro¬ 
prietary  applications  and  gives 
the  company  better  control  over 
the  life  cycle  of  large-scale  build¬ 
ing  projects. 

The  technology,  called  Proj- 
ectWorks,  was  designed  to  auto¬ 
mate  information  transfers 
among  applications.  It  will  be 
used  in  the  big  construction 
jobs  that  the  $8.5  billion  compa¬ 
ny  specializes  in:  oil  refineries, 
petrochemical  power  plants, 
dams  and  airports  —  all  with 
price  tags  of  $1  billion  or  more. 

Bechtel  hopes  ProjectWorks 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  spent  moving  infor¬ 
mation  from  one  phase  of  a  con¬ 


struction  project  to  another,  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  money  for  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  company.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  information  moves  from 
the  computer-aided  design  soft¬ 
ware  used  by  engineers  to  mate¬ 
rials  purchasing  and  acquisition 
software  to  the  equipment  and 
materials  software  used  as  proj¬ 
ects  are  actually  being  built. 

“The  name  of  the  game  in 
competing  in  construction  these 
days  is  cost-effectiveness.  That 
can  determine  whether  we  win 
the  job  at  all,”  said  John  Jahraus, 
corporate  manager  of  software 
development  at  San  Fraricisco- 
based  Bechtel. 

Bechtel  built  ProjectWorks 
using  middleware  from  Tibco, 
Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Reuters  Holdings  PLC. 

Intranet,  page  62 
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The  middleware  offered  a 
unified  set  of  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  (API)  for 
integrating  diverse  applications, 
Jahraus  said.  That  lets  develop¬ 
ers  build  software  modules  that 
link  proprietary  applications 
and  middleware  and  convert 
data  to  formats  readable  by 
both.  Keeping  the  middleware 
APIs  gives  Bechtel  information 
systems  flexibility  to  switch  or 
change  applications  that  are  part 
of  ProjectWorks,  Jahraus  said. 

Tibco’s  offering  is  an  example 
of  “push”  technology,  a  much- 
hyped  Internet  technology  mod¬ 
el  that  pushes  information  out 
to  the  desktop  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  be  requested. 

One  user  said  ProjectWorks 
makes  Bechtel  competitive.  “It 
helps  us  reduce  total  costs  and 
to  really  cut  a  lot  of  time  off  the 
schedule  to  build  a  complex 
plant,”  said  Larry  Hall,  corpo¬ 
rate  manager  of  engineering. 

Bechtel  began  designing  Proj¬ 
ectWorks  three  years  ago  as  a 
way  to  build  on  the  benefits  of 


automated  business  processes. 
Information  management  pro¬ 
cesses  that  previously  had  been 
done  manually  were  already 
computerized,  so  the  next  step 
was  to  tie  them  together.  At  the 
time,  data  sharing  among  appli¬ 
cations  was  fairly  messy,  done 
by  swapping  diskettes  or  with 
special-purpose  point-to-point 
applications,  Jahraus  said. 

Bechtel  began  deploying  Proj¬ 
ectWorks  last  July  and  has  been 
using  it  for  new  projects  that 
have  come  online  since.  It  is  de¬ 
ployed  at  a  half-dozen  projects 
so  far.  Later  this  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  begin  connecting  its 
suppliers  to  ProjectWorks. 

Bechtel  has  about  200  major 
applications  deployed  through¬ 
out  the  company.  ProjectWorks 
focuses  on  20  of  the  most 
important  engineering,  pro¬ 
curement  and  construction  ap¬ 
plications. 

In  the  future,  Bechtel  plans  to 
integrate  management,  finan¬ 
cial  and  human  resources  areas 
into  ProjectWorks. 


processing  systems  that  work  so 
well  today  will  be  linked  to  the 
Web  —  and  even  if  they  don’t 
fall  apart  when  the  number  of 
users  skyrockets,  they’ll  still 
slow  to  a  crawl. 

What’s  worse,  there’ll  be  no 
one  to  soften  the  blow  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  friendly  voice  on  the 
phone  will  make  conversation 
or  collect  additional  information 
while  the  system  is  stalled.  Cus¬ 
tomers  will  just  remember  that 
the  Web  site  was  slow. 

That  creates  a  problem  IS 
shops  have  never  faced  before. 
For  the  first  time,  customers  are 
directly  feeling  the  results  of 
how  well  your  software  develop¬ 
ers  and  operations  staff  do  their 
jobs. 

And  they’ll  compare  how  well 
you  do  with  your  competitors. 

NO  EXCUSES 

Some  IS  managers  have  grown 
very  skilled  at  explaining  why 
bugs  can’t  be  fixed  or  perfor¬ 
mance  can’t  be  improved.  In¬ 
side  a  company,  users  may  have 


to  accept  those  explanations. 

But  customers  don’t  —  espe¬ 
cially  if  they’re  on  the  Web.  With 
a  few  keystrokes,  they  can 
switch  from  American  to  Delta 
or  from  Hertz  to  Thrifty. 


No  friendly  voice  on 
the  phone  will  make 
conversation  or  collect 
additional  information 
while  the  system  is 
stalled.  Customers  will 
just  remember  that 
the  Web  site  was  slow. 


Suddenly,  you’ve  lost  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  And  there’s  no  one  to 
blame  but  IS. 

Unfortunately,  there  aren’t 
any  new  products  that  will  paper 
over  the  limits  of  your  order¬ 
processing  legacy  systems  when 
you  connect  them  to  the  Web. 


And  you  can’t  hide  behind  clev¬ 
er  Web  page  designs  when  a 
credit  check  takes  forever. 
You’re  right  out  there  in  plain 
view.  Either  you  start  tailoring 
your  transaction  systems  right 
now  to  support  all  those  new  us¬ 
ers,  or  your  shortcomings  will 
be  exposed  to  the  whole  world. 

For  decades,  IS  has  been 
nearly  invisible  to  everyone  out¬ 
side  your  organization.  Since 
companies  stopped  sending 
computer  punch  cards  with 
their  bills  —  the  ones  labeled 
“Do  not  fold,  bend,  spindle  or 
mutilate,”  remember?  —  cus¬ 
tomers  have  had  just  about  no 
contact  with  the  people  who 
crunch  the  data. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  Now, 
through  the  Web,  customers 
will  look  right  into  the  glass 
house. 

And  they’d  better  like  what 
they  see. 

Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  staff 
columnist.  His  Internet  address  is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 


A  deciduous  plant  native  to  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Foliage  may  cause  cooling  of  the  Earth's  surface 
by  blocking  energy  radiated  from  the  sun. 
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A  mammal  of  the  genus  Equus.  Equipped  with 
outgrowths  of  scleroprotein  which  elicit  a  pleasant 
sensation  when  manipulated. 


The  HP  Network  ScanJet  5.  Converts  paper-based 
information  into  electronic  data  for  transmission  across 
LANS  and  WANS  to  a  client  PC,  fax  server,  or  network 
printer.  Connects  through  Windows  NT,  Novell  NetWare  3x 
and  4x.  Scans  at  300dpi  with  a  15ppm  automatic  document 
feeder  and  flatbed  capability.  For  more  information,  log  od 
at  www:hp.com./go/network_scanning.  V  A 
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Sniffer  tracks  more 
than  just  Web  hits 


By  Charles  Babcock 

WEB  SITE  TRAFFIC  is  Usually 
measured  by  statistics  kept  in 
the  server’s  log  files.  But  there  is 
another  way  to  do  it  that  can 
yield  a  richer  pattern  of  what  is 
going  on  at  a  site. 

Accrue  Software,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  produces 
Insight,  one  of  a  handful  of 
available  site-analysis  tools  that 
sniff  incoming  and  outgoing 
network  data  packets  to  see 
what  is  actually  happening  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit. 

“Accrue  Insight  gave  us  the 
ability  to  see  response  times, 
live,”  said  Carrie  Woerner,  an 
internal  integrated  services  line 
manager  at  Perot  Systems  Corp. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Woerner 
helped  test  several  site-analysis 
tools  for  Perot  and  is  recom¬ 
mending  Insight  to  Perot  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Seeing  response  times  is  im- 


Insiqht  lets  company  track 
Web  site  response  times 


portant  to  Woerner  because  she 
runs  chats  and  discussion  fo¬ 
rums  at  Perot’s  World  Wide 
Web  site,  and  it  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  whether  visitors  get  in  to  a 
site  quickly.  A  server  log  file 
would  detect  that  a  visitor  came 
to  the  site  and  downloaded  a 
page,  but  it  wouldn’t  indicate 
how  long  the  process  took,  she 
noted. 

“Sometimes  we  see  plenty  of 
hits  all  over  the  site,  but  there’s 


no  sense  of  whether  the  users 
are  spending  time  and  getting 
what  they  want,”  she  said. 

Accrue  and  other  packet-sniff¬ 
ers  change  that  by  recording 
each  activity,  including  its  dura¬ 
tion,  in  a  relational  database 
[CW,  March  3]. 

The  masses  of  data  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  and  analyzed  by  using 
data  administration  tools  from 
vendors  such  as  data  warehouse 
supplier  Red  Brick  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Tom  Wang,  director  of  strate¬ 
gic  planning  at  San  Francisco 
Web  site  builder  Organic  On¬ 
line,  Inc.,  said  Insight  helps  him 
create  a  flowchart  “of  how  peo¬ 
ple  move  through  the  site.” 

“A  lot  of  times,  how  the  devel¬ 
oper  assumes  people  will  move 
through  the  site  is  not  what  they 
really  do,”  said  Wang,  whose 
firm  has  designed  sites  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  Colgate-Palmolive 
Co.  and  McDonald’s  Corp. 

With  pricing  starting  at 
$15,000,  the  Accrue  software, 
which  comes  as  a  set  of  Java  ap¬ 
plications  running  under  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Solaris, 
ranks  among  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  Web  tracking  tools  on  the 
market. 


Transaction  processing 
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president  at  Revere,  said  the  de¬ 
velopment  team  chose  Netscape 
ONE  partly  for  its  support  of  the 
Common  Object  Request  Bro¬ 
ker  Architecture  (CORBA). 

“CORBA  made  perfect  sense 
because  the  objects  [in  the  appli¬ 
cation]  will  be  a  combination  of 
Java  and  C++,”  he  said. 

CORBA  lets  developers  write 
objects  in  multiple  languages, 
which  can  then  communicate 
through  various  object  request 
brokers  on  machines  that  run 
different  operating  systems. 
That  kind  of  platform  indepen¬ 
dence  is  important  for  high- 
volume  transaction  processing, 
which  may  require  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  powerful  midrange  and 
mainframe  computers  that  run 
different  operating  systems, 
Zatuchny  said. 

By  contrast,  Microsoft’s  Dis¬ 
tributed  Component  Object 
Model,  another  system  that  lets 
objects  communicate,  currently 
runs  only  on  Windows  NT  and 
Windows  95.  Products  in  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Active  Platform  don’t  sup¬ 
port  CORBA. 


That  single-platform  focus 
wasn’t  a  problem,  however,  for 
Turner  Broadcasting  Sales,  Inc. 
in  Atlanta.  NT  supports  an  or¬ 
der-entry  application  the  media 
company  built  with  Microsoft’s 
Active  Platform  technologies. 

Only  200  to  300  employees 
use  the  application,  so  perfor¬ 
mance  problems  are  rare,  said 
Matthew  Drooker,  director  of 
technology  implementation  at 
Turner.  The  back  end  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  uses  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  database,  which  some¬ 
times  slows  during  peak  usage, 
Drooker  said.  But  he  said  he 
hopes  performance  will  im¬ 
prove  when  he  installs  Micro¬ 
soft  Transaction  Server  to  man¬ 
age  database  connections. 

However,  Drooker  said  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Transaction 
Server  and  SQL  Server  could 
support  an  OLTP  application 
available  on  his  company’s 
high-traffic  Web  site. 

“I  couldn’t  comfortably  say 
that  the  back-end  SQL  Server 
database  could  handle  13  mil¬ 
lion  hits  a  day,”  he  said. 


Used  by  normal  people . 
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THE  INTERNET 


If  a  problem  is  taken  care  of  before  it 
becomes  a  problem... 


did  it  ever  exist? 

The  snag  with  so  many  of  today's  distributed  computing  environments  is  the  number  of  problems  that  seem  to 
get  distributed  around  the  environment. 

In  the  old  days  of  file-and-print  LANs,  networks  ran  themselves.  Today,  with  multiple  protocol,  interconnected 
LANs  and  WANs,  managing  a  network  can  be  a  24-hour-a-day  pain  in  the  neck.  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be,  not  with  our 
around-the-clock,  seven-days-a-week  monitoring  program.  In  fact,  since  acquiring  SHL  SystemhouseSM  (recognized  by 
industry  analysts  as  a  leader  in  client/server  computing),  we've  built  quite  a  reputation  in  distributed  computing 
systems.  To  the  point  that  Data  Communications  magazine  just  voted  our  enterprise  management  service,  with  its 
end-to-end,  24/7  service  and  support,  one  of  their  "Hot  Products"  for  1997.  But  that's  just  one  of  the  very  many 
programs  we  have  to  help  you. 

Check  out  the  others  at  www.mci.com  or  call  1-800-338-681  5  and  start  getting  taken  care  of. 

- 

Is  this  a  great  time,  or  what? 
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Marimba  in  MECA  deal 

MECA  Software  LLC  and  Ma¬ 
rimba,  Inc.  said  they  plan  to  in¬ 
tegrate  Marimba’s  Castanet 
content  distribution  software 
into  future  electronic  financial- 
services  delivery  products  that 
MECA  is  developing  for  banks 
and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  MECA  expects  to  use 
Castanet  to  allow  its  products 
to  automatically  deliver  elec¬ 
tronic  account  status  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  balances,  transac¬ 
tion  details  and  investment 
positions  to  customers  when¬ 
ever  updated  data  is  available. 

6E  joins  with  Thomas 

CE  Information  Services  has 
entered  into  a  joint  venture 
with  New  York-based  Thomas 
Publishing  Co.  to  form  TPN 
Register.  TPN,  which  will  be 
headquartered  in  Washington, 
will  provide  Internet-based 
procurement  services  for  in¬ 
dustrial  material  by  blending 
GE’s  Trading  Process  Network 
with  Thomas’ ConnectsUs. 


PC  USE  IN  AMERICA 


Use  PCs  at  work 

or  home: 

43% 

18  to  24  years  old: 

59% 

25  to  34  years  old: 

48% 

35  to  49  years  old: 

58% 

50  to  64  years  old: 

36% 

65  years  old  and  over: 

6% 

Have  worked  on  a  PC 

with  a  virus: 

23% 

Have  antivirus 

software  on  their  PC: 

63% 

Base:  1,013  adults  in  a  telephone 
survey  for  IBM 


•ource:  Bushin/Goldring  Research,  Edison,  N.J. 

Paper  firm  to  use  OLAP 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.’s  paper 
division  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
signed  licensing  agreements 
to  use  Parsippany,  N.J. -based 
Think  Systems  Corp.’s  FYI 
Planner  and  FYI  Sales  software 
and  online  analytical  process¬ 
ing  (OLAP)  technology  for  de¬ 
mand  forecasting.  FYI  Planner 
is  an  OLAP  tool  designed  to 
help  logistics,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  professionals  forecast 
and  plan  demand  cycles. 
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Trading 
up  to  ATM 

►  Chicago  futures 
floor  modernizes 

By  Kim  Girard 


the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
(CBOT)  is  the  busiest  futures 
exchange  in  the  world,  but  until 
last  month,  transactions  moved 
on  a  network  stuck  in  the  past. 
“The  old  trading  floor  was  a 
nightmare,”  said 
Don  Karmazin, 
senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technol¬ 
ogy  at  CBOT. 

Built  in  1929, 
the  trading  hall 
was  overcrowded 
and  had  no  cen- 
Trading  up,  page  66 


Smaller  client/server  vendor 
proves  to  be  a  Capitol  idea 


Smalltalk 
boot  camp 
pays  off 

By  Julia  King 
Baltimore 


you  can  definitely  teach  veter¬ 
an  mainframe  developers  new 
object-oriented  tricks  —  plus 
boost  overall  IS  productivity  and 
worker  morale  in  the  bargain. 

These  are  among  the  key  les¬ 
sons  to  emerge  from  a  2-year- 
old  Smalltalk  boot  camp  pro- 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 


it  has  been  a  decade  since  the 
first  information  systems  out¬ 
sourcing  mega-deals  began 
making  headlines.  But  even 
though  outsourcing  has  since 
matured,  facilities  management 
remains  an  ill-defined  market 


gram  at  insurance  giant  USF&G 
Corp.  The  company  has  re¬ 
trained  about  60  of  its  longtime 
Cobol  programmers  to  work  on 
Smalltalk  development  teams 
with  about  65  newly  hired  col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  Smalltalk 
skills.  The  new  hires  also  go 
through  the  nine-week  training 
program. 

“Each  boot  camp  results  in  a 
team  of  experienced  people  and 
a  project  manager  to  lead  them. 
As  they  come  out,  they  typically 
go  right  into  an  object-oriented 
project,”  said  technology  archi¬ 
tect  Peter  Flaynes. 

USF&G  also  has  instituted 
special  training  for  project  man¬ 
agers  in  charge  of  object-orient¬ 
ed  systems,  because  there  are 
fundamental  differences  be- 
Smalltalk,  page  67 


for  services  and  pricing. 

The  good  news  is  that  would- 
be  outsourcing  customers  can 
use  proven  techniques  to  gain 
leverage  in  contract  negotiations 
—  starting  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

For  example,  customers 
should  demand  up  front  that  an 
Landing,  page  66 


By  Randy  Weston 

when  it  came  to  picking  a 
client/server  package,  neither  a 
vendor’s  size  nor  its  name  mat¬ 
tered  to  pipe-fitting  maker  Capi¬ 
tol  Manufacturing. 

Albert  Strausser,  Capitol’s 
vice  president  and  controller, 
said  some  big-name  vendors  — 


Capitol  Manufacturing’s 
Albert  Strausser: 


JBA's  client/server  package 
improved  Capitol's  ability  to 
fill  orders  on  time  by  15% 

including  System  Software  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  in  Chicago  and 
J.  D.  Edwards  and  Co.  in  Denver 
—  were  on  his  company’s  short¬ 
list.  But  it  was  a  system  from 


lesser-known  British  company 
JBA  International  Ltd.  on  which 
Capitol  decided  to  base  its  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

“We  were  comfortable  with 
their  size,”  Strausser  said.  “The 
functionality  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution  modules 
was  what  we  wanted.  ...  Very 
few -packages  handle  both  effec¬ 
tively.”  Plus,  he  said,  JBA  is 
better  known  in  Europe  than  in 
the  U.S. 

Capitol’s  nine  plants  and  50 
inventory  locations  now  use 
JBA’s  System/21  software  pack¬ 
age  to  track  and  plan  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  up  to  1,000  pipe  fit¬ 
tings  per  day  to  more  than 
4,000  customers.  Capitol  is  a 
Westerville,  Ohio,  division  of 
the  $1.6  billion  Harsco  Co. 

With  the  new  system,  Capi¬ 
tol’s  ability  to  fill  orders  on  time 
has  improved  by  about  15%, 
Strausser  said. 

Capitol  isn’t  alone.  Although 
many  of  the  large  vendors  grab 
the  limelight,  customers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  picking  functionality 
over  name  in  the  manufactur- 
Smaller,  page  67 
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GSA  turns  to  smart  cards  for 
security,  inventory  management 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


after  using  smart  cards  for 
security  at  President  Clinton’s 
inauguration,  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA) 
this  month  begins  rolling  out 
similar  technology  at  its  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters. 

This  marks  the  first  time  the 
federal  government’s  executive 
branch  has  used  smart  cards  for 
civilian  tasks,  according  to  Joel 
Odum,  director  of  business  and 
industry  outreach  at  the  GSA. 
Odum  also  served  as  the  inau¬ 
guration’s  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
has  issued  about  90,000  cards 
to  military  personnel  as  part  of 
its  Multi-technology  Automated 
Reader  Card  project,  and  a  few 


state  and  local  governments  also 
use  them. 

In  January,  the  inauguration 
cards  tracked  which  employees 
had  access  to  certain  floors 
and  areas  in  the  inauguration 
planning  center  in  downtown 
Washington.  Workers  also 
checked  out  equipment  such  as 
portable  computers  and  mobile 
phones  with  their  cards.  About 
1,700  cards  were  issued;  the 
whole  program  cost  roughly 
$50,000. 

CREDIT  COMING? 

The  GSA  will  start  using  the 
cards  for  building  security  and 
inventory  management.  It  is  al¬ 
so  examining  other  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  using  the  cards  in 
the  cafeteria  and  incorporating 
travel  and  credit  cards  within 


one  card.  Eventually,  all  3,000 
headquarters  employees  should 
have  smart  cards,  at  an  addition¬ 
al  program  cost  of  an  estimated 
$50,000. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Hu¬ 
man  Services  has  run  a  pilot  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  11,000  food- 
stamp  recipients.  The  program 
is  slated  to  expand  statewide  by 
March  2000.  Ohio  officials  said 
they  expect  the  project  will  cut 
down  on  stolen  food  stamps  and 
other  fraud. 

Adoption  of  smart-card  tech¬ 
nology  isn’t  very  far  along  in  ci¬ 
vilian  government  applications, 
according  to  Gary  Glickman, 
president  of  Phoenix  Planning 
and  Evaluation  Ltd.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  company  in  Rockville,  Md. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  organizations 
looking  at  it  that  can’t  make  the 
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PLAYING  HARDBALL 


Suggestions  for  negotiating  outsourcing  deals  with  third-party  vendors 

I  Decide  on  your  goals. 

I  Base  monthly  payments  for  outsourcing  services  on 
results,  not  time. 

I  Don't  agree  to  a  deal  that  calls  for  "mutual 
accountability"  between  customer  and  vendor. 

I  Play  at  least  two  vendors  off  each  other  during 
negotiations  and  let  them  know  about  it. 

I  Evaluate  bids  to  ensure  high  service  level. 

Source:  International  Computer  Negotiations,  Inc.,  Winter  Park,  Fla.;  Munsch  Hardt  Kopf  Harr  &  Dinan,  Austin, 
Texas. 
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outsourcer  send  only  its  best 
people  to  the  bargaining  table, 
said  William  L.  Deckelman  Jr., 
an  attorney  at  Munsch  Hardt 
Kopf  Harr  &  Dinan  in  Austin, 
Texas.  He  spoke  at  a  recent  in¬ 
formation  technology  procure¬ 
ment  conference  here,  spon¬ 
sored  by  International  Com¬ 
puter  Negotiations,  Inc.  in  Win¬ 
ter  Park,  Fla. 

Deckelman  said  that  as  the 
outsourcing  industry  barrels 
forward  with  double-digit  reve¬ 
nue  growth,  vendors’  contractu¬ 
al  resources  are  being  stretched 
thin.  So  customers  often  find 
themselves  “working  on  a  deal 
where  it’s  obvious  the  vendor 
isn’t  providing  its  top  people,” 
said  the  former  general  counsel 
at  Affiliated  Computer  Services, 
Inc.,  a  Dallas-based  outsourcing 
vendor. 

NO  SUBCONTRACTORS 

Capital  One  Services,  Inc.,  the 
IS  arm  for  bank  card  issuer  Cap¬ 
ital  One  Financial  Corp.  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  is  looking  into  out¬ 
sourcing  the  6,000  desktops 
used  in  Falls  Church,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Dallas. 

Because  Capital  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  security  of  its 
credit-card  information,  it  is 
leaning  toward  contracting  a 
single  outsourcing  vendor  with 
no  subcontractors,  said  Tracy  K. 
Deuell,  a  business  analyst  at  the 


company’s  IS  unit  in  Glen 
Allen,  Va. 

“You  can  get  vendors  to  sign 
confidentiality  agreements  any 
day  of  the  week,  but  [the  clauses] 
don’t  mean  a  whole  lot,”  said 
Deuell,  one  of  the  160  confer¬ 
ence  attendees. 

A  tactic  that  helped  The  Cana¬ 
da  Trust  Co.  secure  a  successful 
desktop  outsourcing  contract 
last  month  was  its  decision  to 
benchmark  the  internal  costs 
of  running  its  desktop  support 
operations. 

After  hiring  Real  Decisions,  a 
division  of  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  mid- 
1995  to  measure  its  desktop  cost 
structure,  the  London,  Ontario- 
based  bank  learned  its  desktop 
support  salaries  —  and  conse¬ 


quently,  its  desktop  service  lev¬ 
els  —  were  well  below  industry 
averages. 

“We  were  throwing  bodies  at 
the  problem,  but  not  necessarily 
the  right  kinds  of  bodies,”  said 
Morag  E.  Condon,  manager  of 
finance  and  administration  at 
Canada  Trust’s  information  ser¬ 
vices  unit. 

By  the  time  Canada  Trust 
signed  GE  Capital  Services 
Corp.  last  month  to  a  two-year, 
incident-based  deal  to  manage 
its  4,000  corporate  PCs,  the 
bank  lowered  its  cost-savings  ex¬ 
pectations  to  attain  higher  ser¬ 
vice  levels.  “We  ended  up 
spending  no  more  than  we’re 
currently  spending,  but  we’re 
expecting  much  better  service,” 
Condon  said. 


business  case  for  it  yet,”  he  said. 

Smart  cards  cost  about  $3  to 
$5  a  piece  vs.  less  than  30  cents 
for  a  magnetic-stripe  card. 

But  smart  cards  include 
more  functionality,  and 
they  can  save  money  if 
they  take  the  place  of  mul¬ 
tiple  cards,  provide  in¬ 
creased  security  or  elimi¬ 
nate  paperwork  by 
boosting  efficiency,  Glick¬ 
man  said. 

At  the  inauguration, 
employees  gave  their 
cards  to  guards,  who  then  used 
card  readers  attached  to  PCs  to 
see  if  workers  were  permitted  to 


enter  an  area.  One  thing  project 
organizers  discovered  with  that 
system:  Guards  tended  to  play 


too  many  computer  games  on 
duty.  “We  had  to  take  the  key¬ 
boards  away,”  Odum  said. 


Smart  cards  can  save  money  if 
they  replace  multiple  cards. 

-  Gary  Glickman,  Phoenix 
Planning  and  Evaluation 


Trading  up  to  ATM 
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tralized  area  to  store  thousands 
of  feet  of  wire  connecting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trade  booths.  “We  were 
constantly  trying  to  pull  wires 
from  one  place  to  another,”  Kar¬ 
mazin  said. 

But  as  computer-based  trad¬ 
ing  staked  its  claim  alongside 
the  old  system  of  open  outcry  in 
exchanges  around  the  world, 
CBOT  decided  to  change. 

CBOT  invested  $25  million  of 
the  total  $182 
million  project 
on  technology, 
including  an  Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  backbone 
to  prepare  the  network  to  carry 
voice,  data  or  video  traffic  as 
well  as  sophisticated  handheld 
devices  for  employees  in  the 
trading  floor  pits. 

The  new,  65,ooo-sq.-ft.  trad¬ 
ing  floor  —  which  opened  Feb. 
18  —  boasts  a  service  floor  un¬ 
derneath  the  trading  hall  where 
member  firms  can  store  their 
own  routers  and  LAN  equip¬ 
ment  alongside  27,000  miles  of 
cable  wiring  and  telephone 
switching  equipment. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
network  is  a  routing  system  that 
automates  order  entry  from  re¬ 
mote  users  —  including  cus¬ 
tomers  of  trading  firms  —  to  the 
exchange  floor.  That  reduces  the 
number  of  telephone  calls, 
speeds  up  the  trading  process 
and  helps  eliminate  paper. 

“Our  hope  here  is  that  we  will 
see  order  flow  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  we’ll  handle  more  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  floor,  and  the  cost 
of  transactions  will  be  reduced,” 
Karmazin  said. 

The  electronic  system  isn’t 
intended  to  replace  the  complex 
yet  low-tech  hand-signal  system, 
Karmazin  said,  and  it  will  take 
some  persuading  to  get  tech¬ 
nophobic  firms  to  try  their 
hands  at  a  new  way  of  trading. 


SY-S-T.EMS 


MODERNIZATION 


That  gradual  rollout  means 
CBOT  won’t  have  system  perfor¬ 
mance  statistics  until  later  this 
spring. 

Besides  order  entry,  tracking 
and  management,  the  system 
contains  historical  information 
about  orders  and  provides  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  capabilities  to  trad¬ 
ers.  Touch-screen  PCs  are 
mounted  in  the  booths,  where 
staff  members  use  pens  instead 
of  keyboards  on 
an  interface 
designed  to  look 
like  trading  cards  and  order  tick¬ 
ets.  Using  the  computers,  trad¬ 
ers  follow  mathematical  mod¬ 
els,  news  and  price  information 
to  strike  deals  around  the  world. 

The  floor  is  equipped  with 
1,000  phones  hooked  to  8,000 
circuits.  Each  shared  phone  sys¬ 
tem  has  dual  handsets  and  but¬ 
tons  for  60  lines.  The  building 
is  equipped  with  34  antennas  to 
handle  several  hundred  wireless 
conversations  on  headsets  and 
Ericsson,  Inc.  wireless  phones. 

SHOPPING  AROUND 

Bill  Wolfe,  CBOT’s  manager  of 
network  technology,  said  the 
board  looked  at  both  ATM  and 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
technologies  before  deciding  to 
install  an  Ethernet  network  with 
an  ATM  backbone. 

The  board  is  also  using  a  new 
system  to  control  the  giant  elec¬ 
tronic  wall  board  display.  The 
board  uses  62,000  tricolor  char¬ 
acters.  The  display  changes  at 
a  rate  of  1,500  char./sec.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mike  Boyle,  vice  president 
of  technical  planning  at  CBOT, 
who  coordinated  the  system. 
Prices  recorded  in  the  trading 
pit,  cash  market  information, 
news  services  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  move  from  a  Windows 
NT  server  to  a  PC-based  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interface  to  the  wall. 


(www.computerworld.com) 
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Smalltalk  boot  camp 
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USF&G  AT  A  GLANCE 


Headquarters:  Baltimore 

Primary  business:  Property, 
casualty  and  life  insurance 

Assets:  $15  billion 

1996  Income:  $261  million 

1996  Information  systems 
budget:  More  than  $120  million 


tween  developing  in  a  procedural  lan¬ 
guage,  such  as  Cobol,  and  an  object-ori¬ 
ented  environment,  Haynes  said.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  object-oriented  project 
requires  more  frequent  reviews  to  ensure 
the  greatest  object  reuse,  Haynes  said. 

In  1994,  the  company  standardized  on 
Visual  Smalltalk  Enter¬ 
prise  tools  from  Parc- 
Place-Digitalk,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Among  other 

things,  USF&G  devel¬ 
opers  have  produced 
an  all-new,  object-ori¬ 
ented  policy-writing 
application  known  as 
Foundation.  Devel¬ 
oped  in  12  months,  the 
system  contains 

17,000  policies  repre¬ 
senting  $31  million  in  insurance  premi¬ 
ums. 

Application  development  productivity 
has  increased  from  the  mainframe-based 
rate  of  five  function  points  per  staff 
month  to  18  function  points  under  the 


USF&G  spends  an  average  of  $4,000  per 
IS  staffer  each  year  on  training.  The 
nine-week  Smalltalk  boot  camp  costs 
the  company  about  $9,000  per  person. 
IS  staff  turnover  rate  is  11.4%. 


object-oriented  approach,  Haynes  said. 
Function  points  are  standard  IS  mea¬ 
sures  used  to  gauge  developers’  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  company  has  about  ioo  dif¬ 
ferent  object-oriented  projects  in 


progress,  according  to  Haynes. 

The  picture  wasn’t  always  so  rosy, 
though.  In  1994,  most  of  the  work  on  the 
initial  policy-writing  system  prototype 
was  thrown  away  after  it  failed  to  scale  up 
to  enterprise  requirements. 

“Part  of  the  reason  was  because  we 
didn’t  train  well 
enough. 

We  trained  people  on 
the  tools  and  not  the 
[business]  processes,” 
Haynes  said.  Develop¬ 
ers  who  worked  on  the 
1994  proof-of-concept 
system  received  only 
a  week  of  training,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  read¬ 
ing  books.  “We  had 
three  or  four  different 
consultants  in  here, 
and  when  they  all  got  together,  they  ar¬ 
gued,”  Haynes  added. 

So  in  late  1995,  with  an  eye  toward  re¬ 
placing  outside  consultants  with  its  own 
in-house  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals,  USF&G  launched  the  more 
structured,  nine-week  Smalltalk 
boot  camp  training. 

Joe  Pattison,  a  senior  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  and  former 
mainframe  developer,  was 
among  the  early  recruits.  IS 
staffers  are  nominated  for  the 
training  by  senior  managers  and 
project  managers. 

One  of  the  biggest  differences 
from  mainframe  work  is  that 
“there  are  several  right  ways  to 
do  object-oriented  development. 
With  object-oriented,  there  are  so  many 
decisions  that  are  up  to  the  program¬ 
mer,”  Pattison  said. 

“Going  back  to  the  mainframe 
would  be  like  going  back  to  a  strait- 


Smaller  vendor  is  Capitol  idea 
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ing  industry,  according  to  Bobby  Camer¬ 
on,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  reason  why,  Cameron  said,  is  be¬ 
cause  “packaged  applications  behave  dif¬ 
ferently”  for  administrative  functions 
such  as  financials  and  human  resources 
from  how  they  work  in  opera tions-related 
tasks  such  as  manufacturing,  procure¬ 
ment  and  supply  management. 

Name-brand  integrated  applications 
from  companies  such  as  SAP  AG  and 
Oracle  Corp.  are  often  necessary  for  com¬ 
panywide  functions  including  account¬ 
ing,  Cameron  said.  But  at  the  plant  level, 
companies  are  letting  individual  busi¬ 
ness  units  make  their  own  choices  about 
which  packages  fit  their  needs. 

For  its  part,  Capitol  was  using  a  mix  of 
homegrown  legacy  applications  that  ran 
on  IBM’s  AS/400  and  were  designed  for 


single-plant  operations.  Strausser  said 
the  software  often  duplicated  the  process¬ 
es  that  workers  were  doing  by  hand  and 
didn’t  allow  for  coordination  between  the 
multiple  plant  and  inventory  sites. 

SUPPORT  IS  CRUCIAL 

But  such  results  wouldn’t  have  happened 
if  senior  management  and  the  business 
units  hadn’t  supported  the  project,  he 
warned.  “Unless  you  get  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  on  board,  [a  software  implementa¬ 
tion  project]  is  not  going  to  go  far,” 
Strausser  said.  “[Information  technol¬ 
ogy]  doesn’t  run  the  business;  business 
people  run  the  business.  They  need  to  get 
involved  early.” 

Strausser  suggested  that  the  team  in¬ 
clude  business  leaders  who  make  the 
software  selection  and  IT  people  who 
serve  as  technical  advisers. 


jacket,”  Pattison  added. 

Brian  Lindner,  another  former  main¬ 
frame  developer  who  now  develops  in 
Smalltalk,  especially  likes  the  teamwork 
aspect  of  object-oriented  development. 

“For  years,  we  lived  in  dark,  dingy 
cubes.  You  didn’t  communicate  with  a  lot 
of  people,”  Lindner  said. 

In  contrast,  the  former  Cobol  develop¬ 
ers  now  work  on  object-oriented  project 
teams  housed  in  an  open  office  environ¬ 


ment  complete  with  rolling  work  tables 
and  whiteboards. 

“The  younger  people  tend  to  buddy  up 
with  the  older  ones  to  get  to  know  the 
business,”  Lindner  said. 

If  USF&G  had  used  only  recent  college 
grads  with  object-oriented  skills  but  no 
insurance  business  expertise,  the  new 
policy  writing  system  project  wouldn’t 
have  been  completed  so  quickly,  Lindner 
added. 
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Get  your  career 
back  up  to  speed. 
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Oracle:  #1  in  Application 

Too, 


Application  Development  Trends  magazine 
gives  Developer/2000®  yet  another  rave  review: 

•  “ Unlike  Visual  Basic,  where  the  database  support 
and  client  I  server  aspects  have  always  seemed  to  be 
an  afterthought,  they  are  part  and  parcel  to 
Developer/ 2000.  ” 

•  “Mixed  with  Oracle’s  database  server,  Developer/ 2000’s 
programming  environment  is  untouchable.  ” 

•  “Developer 12000... also  provides  hooks  to  other 
vendors'  databases.  ” 

•  “What  is  abundantly  clear,  is  that. . .Developer / 2000 .. . 
produces  better  and  more  powerful  applications  in 

less  time.  ” 


Oracle 

Developer/2000® 


Web 

Development 

Tools 


ORACLE' 

Enabling  the  Information  Age  *" 


Developer/2000:  Better  applications.  More  powerful  applications.  Created  in  less  time  than  with  other 
tools.  Think  about  it,  then  call  Oracle  for  a  copy  of  the  review,  and  a  free  Developer/2000  CD  at 
1-800-633-1071,  ext.  11285,  or  find  us  on  the  Web  at  http://www.oracle.com 


OR  ACL 


Enabling  the  Information  Age 


Call  today  for  your  free  CD  on  Oracle  Development  and  Decision  Support  Tools. 


,  Orat  It*  <  orporacion.  Oracle"  and  Developer/2000  arc  registered  trademarks,  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  is  a  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Managing 


Paul  Strassmann  says  there’s 
another  blow  to  IS’  image  on 
the  horizon.  Page  76 


No  one,  not 
even  IS 


managers, 
has  a  clue 
how  to  stop 
information 
overload,  m 
Experts 
predict  a 
backlash. 
Guess  who 
could 
take  the 
fall? 


ohail  Shaft’s  workday  starts  before  he  leaves  the  house. 

As  he  begins  his  one-hour  commute,  Shaft,  director  of  corporate  information 
technology  at  Harsco  Corp.  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  pops  a  cassette  tape  into  his  car 
stereo  and  listens  to  proceeds  of  technical  conferences  he  didn’t  have  time  to 
attend.  He  turns  on  his  cellular  telephone.  Naturally,  he’s  already  checked  his  elec¬ 
tronic  mail.  Even  so,  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up. 

“You  simply  end  up  working  longer  and  longer  hours,”  Shaft  says  about  staying 
on  top  of  the  more  than  50  E-mail  messages  -q  A  1  *  T  T)1 ,  j 
and  20  to  30  voice-mail  messages  he  re-  LcLlll ^ 

ceives  daily.  He  is  scrupulous  about  tending  to  them  personally. 

“I’m  cautious  about  discarding  things.  You  never  know  what  you  might  miss,  ' 
Shaft  says,  even  though  he  estimates  that  40%  of  those  communiques  are  throw¬ 
aways.  And  that  doesn’t  count  the  mountains  of  other  data  he  must  delve  into  daily: 
network  status  reports,  product  reviews,  industry  briefings,  internal  memos. 

“It’s  really  quite  an  overwhelming  problem,  and  it’s  getting  worse,”  says  An¬ 
drew  Garvin,  president  of  Find/SVP,  Inc.,  a  research  advisory  and  business  intelli- 

Still  drowning,  page  70 
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gence  firm  in  New  York.  He  says  few  people  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  to  cope  with  what  he  says  will  wind  up  be¬ 
ing  the  1990s’  greatest  challenge:  information  overload. 

“People  are  getting  fed  up,”  says  David  DeLong,  a 
research  fellow  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Business 
Innovation  in  Boston.  DeLong  last  year  wrote  a  white 
paper  on  the  dangers  of  information  overload  after  in¬ 
terviewing  several  business  managers  in  a  variety  of 
industries  and  jobs  on  how  they  cope  with  the  ever¬ 
growing  influx  of  data.  Mostly,  he  says,  people  aren’t 
coping.  After  hearing  the  anecdotal  evidence,  DeLong 
predicts  a  backlash.  “At  some  point,  people  will  say, 
‘Enough  is  enough,’  ”  he  predicts.  “1  don’t  know  what 
form  the  backlash  will  take,  but  it  will  be  very,  very 
interesting.” 

Reuters  News  Service  last  year  commissioned  a  study 
to  determine  how  average  workers  cope  with  the  deluge 
of  information  forced  upon  them  daily.  The  answer:  not 
well.  Reuters  surveyed  1,300  businesspeople  in  the  U.S. 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore 
They  included  respondents  from  a  broad  swath  of  man 
agement  levels  and  industries,  including  manufactur 
ing,  telecommunications  and  financial  services.  A 
whopping  40%  said  their  ability  to  make  important  de 
cisions  was  hindered  by  being  provided  too  much  infor 
mation.  Yet,  according  to  Paul  Waddington,  Reuters 
marketing  manager  in  London  and  author  of  the  report 
one  of  the  more  intriguing  results  of  the  report  was  that 
even  though  half  the  respondents  said  they  couldn’t 
cope  with  the  volume  of  information  coming  at  them, 
two-thirds  wanted  even  more. 

“Which  tells  us  that  despite  the  volume,  they’re  still 
not  getting  what  they  want,”  Waddington  says.  He  adds 
that  that  clearly  indicates  a  “huge  opportunity”  for  IT 
managers  to  implement  emerging  technologies  such  as 
intelligent  agents  and  electronic  filters. 

But  many  say  they  fear  that  IT,  rather  than  being  seen 
as  the  potential  savior,  will  be  blamed  as  the  culprit. 

“People  are  already  starting  to  point  fingers,”  warns 
DeLong,  who  says  the  number  of  frivolous  voice-mail 
and  E-mail  messages  thoughtlessly  copied  to  automatic 
distribution  lists  is  probably  the  No.  1  complaint  he 
hears.  “Think  about  all  the  hours  of  an  organization’s 
time  wasted  on  processing  a  single  message  if  it’s  sent 
to  hundreds  of  people  who  don’t  need  to  see  it,”  he  says. 

“I  see  two  ways  that  people  are  trying  to  cope,  and  nei¬ 
ther  is  particularly  effective,”  says  Tom  Davenport,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  information  management  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

Most  people  are  simply  working  longer  and  harder. 
And  because  they  can’t  process  all  the  data  hurled  at 
them  on  an  hourly  basis,  “they’re  just  ignoring  more  of 
it,"  Davenport  says.  “As  I  travel  around  to  various  com¬ 
panies,  I  clearly  see  how  each  of  them  either  already  has 
a  huge  problem  or  is  going  to  have  a  huge  problem.  And 
no  one  is  doing  anything  about  it  except  applying  more 
technology.  And  I’m  not  sure  that  the  hair-of-the-dog- 
that-bit-you  approach  is  going  to  work  here.” 

DOCTOR,  HEAL  THYSELF 

IT  managers  themselves  are  surprisingly  vulnerable  to 
information  overload. 

One  vice  president  of  technology  in  DeLong’s  study 
ended  his  workday  at  10  p.m.  only  after  reviewing  at 


home  the  last  of  his  500  daily  E-mail  messages.  “These 
executives  spend  so  much  time  processing  marginally 
relevant  information  that  they,  by  necessity,  are  less  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  things  that  really  matter,”  DeLong  says. 

Few  senior  IT  executives  rely  on  secretaries  to  screen 
their  phone  calls  (it  turns  out  to  be  more  trouble  than 
it’s  worth,  they  say),  so  chances  are  good  that  anyone 
who  asks  for  them  will  be  put  through  to  their  direct 
telephone  line.  If  an  IT  executive  doesn’t  pick  up  the 
phone,  his  voice  mail  usually  clicks  in,  and  he  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  listen  to  it  by  day’s  end.  And  anyone  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  a  message  through  can  always  send  E-mail, 
which  is  delivered  directly  to  the  executive’s  mailbox. 
Unlike  paper  mail,  it  probably  won’t  be  prescreened,  by 
an  administrative  assistant  on  the  lookout  for  advertise¬ 
ments  or  other  nonurgent  material. 

And  surprisingly  few  IT  managers  are  willing  to  trust 
the  emerging  intelligent  agents  and  other  filtering  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  reason:  They’re  too  primitive. 

“These  filters  tend  to  be  brain-dead  because  they 
don’t  have  a  good  way  of  determining  context,”  says 
Marc  Demarest,  chief  knowledge  officer  at  Sequent 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  in  Beaverton,  Ore.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  fuzzy  technologies  should  enable  people 
to  build  “truly  intelligent  agents,”  he  says.  Until  then, 
Demarest  relies  on  a  combination  of  technology  and  hu¬ 
man  filters.  “I’m  part  of  a  network  of  human  beings 
who  have  a  good  sense  of  what  I’m  likely  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  right  now,”  he  says.  He  acknowledges  that  it’s  a 
challenge  to  sort  through  the  8oo-odd  E-mail  messages 
he  receives  daily.  Yet  he  doesn’t  go  to  bed  “until  I’ve  re¬ 
sponded  appropriately.” 


ductor  lets  employees  specify  subjects  and  keywords; 
the  software  then  sorts  through  Dow  Jones,  First  Call 
and  other  live  news  feeds. 

That  works  fairly  well  for  Connie  Deletis,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  at  National  Semiconductor. 
“If  I  want  to  know  more  about  a  particular  topic,  I  can 
always  search  the  Internet,”  he  says. 

DANGEROUS  AGENTS? 

But  Deletis  agrees  with  Garvin,  who  says,  “Overreliance 
on  agents  is  a  very  dangerous  concept  if  taken  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.”  Although  it  works  well  if  someone  needs  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  a  particular  subject,  “if  you  substitute 
these  filters  for  all  your  reading,  you’re  in  effect  narrow¬ 
casting  your  own  brain,”  Garvin  says. 

Thus,  most  of  the  solutions  these  information  experts 
have  come  up  with  are  remarkably  antiquated. 

When  Garvin  has  been  away  from  the  office  long 
enough  for  the  buildup  to  be  overwhelming,  he  asks  his 
assistant  to  print  out  his  E-mail  messages,  which  he 
then  reads  on  the  way  home.  “Pretty  low-tech,”  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  ruefully. 

Waddington  confesses  to  occasionally  hitting  the  “de¬ 
lete  all”  key  when  he  feels  overwhelmed.  Deletis  hasn’t 
yet  found  an  effective  way  to  deal  with  E-mail  or  voice 
mail  with  either  technical  or  human  filters.  So  he  has  a 
morning  routine:  While  his  laptop  boots  up,  he  changes 
his  voice  mail  greeting  to  reflect  the  current  date  and 
checks  new  messages.  He  then  logs  on  to  his  E-mail. 
“Within  five  minutes,  I’m  fairly  up  to  date.  If  I  had  to  in¬ 
terject  someone  else  into  that  process,  it  would  be  less 
efficient,”  he  says. 

But  this  works  only  because  Deletis  never  checks  out 
completely.  Ever.  If  he  goes  on  vacation,  he  takes  his  lap¬ 
top  and  checks  in  regularly.  “It’s  more  painful  to  come 
back  to  a  pileup,”  he  says. 

Davenport  says  the  problem  of  information  overload 
must  be  addressed  on  two  fronts:  individual  and  organi¬ 
zational.  On  the  individual  level,  workers  are  going  to 
put  serious  thought  into  “constructing  a  personal  infor¬ 
mation  environment  that  suits  their  needs,”  he  says. 
That  means  careful  analyses  of  how  you  spend  your 
time,  how  you  best  communicate  with  others  and  the 


“I’m  cautious  about 
discarding  things. You 
never  know  what  you  might 

miss.  —  Sohail  Shafi,  director  of  corporate  IT,  Harsco 


Why  not  just  hit  the  delete  key  when  faced  with  a 
message  of  dubious  value?  “The  biggest  problem  is  that 
I  cannot  look  at  what  is  getting  pushed  to  me  and  imme¬ 
diately  know  whether  it  has  value  or  not,”  Demarest 
says.  “This  company  runs  on  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cation.  I  cannot  afford  to  hold  up  someone  else’s  work.” 

So  the  question  arises:  If  the  technologists  them¬ 
selves  are  hesitant  to  use  technological  solutions,  where 
are  we  headed? 

True,  many  companies  are  finding  electronic  agents 
useful  for  digging  through  published  materials,  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines  and  white  papers.  In  fact,  most 
chief  information  officers  say  they  no  longer  have  the 
time  to  read  most  of  the  magazines  or  newspapers  in 
their  field. 

Instead,  companies  such  as  National  Semiconductor 
Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  are  installing  electronic 
agents  to  help  filter  the  news  sources  and  deliver  only 
relevant  articles.  A  pilot  program  at  National  Semicon¬ 


most  effective  times  and  ways  to  do  that.  “Then  you  can 
begin  thinking  about  the  kinds  of  ‘buckets’  you  might 
want  to  use  to  store  your  information,”  he  says.  “This 
will  take  a  pretty  high  level  of  personal  investment  — 
and  I  don’t  see  many  people  doing  it.” 

Experts  also  say  we  need  organizational  strategies  for 
dealing  with  excess  information.  At  Sequent,  that  takes 
the  form  of  discouraging  “push”  technologies,  which 
Demarest  says  are  “the  primary  contributors  to  infor¬ 
mation  overload.”  Shafi  says  he’s  considering  a  policy 
about  overuse  of  “CC”  features  and  distribution  lists  in 
corporate  E-mail  that  needlessly  distribute  copies  of 
memos  to  broad  employee  groups. 

“Information  overload  has  hidden  organizational 
costs  that  we  haven’t  begun  to  calculate,”  DeLong  says. 
“We  need  to  look  beyond  the  things  that  individuals  can 
do,  to  organizational  solutions.” 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Woodside,  Calif. 
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Sharp  drop  in  cnaos; 
Analysts  suspect  new  PaperPort  mx. 


REDUCE  ISSUES  DOWN 
TO  THEIR  ESSENTIALS. 

The  first  step  in  reducing 
stress  is  to  rid  yourself  of 
unnecessary  paper. 
PaperPort  mx  can  scan 
thousands  of  words  in 
minutes — from  virtually 
any  type  of  document. 
Reports.  Memos.  Letters. 
Newspaper  articles. 

So  you  can  more  easily 
deal  with  them.  The  result 
is  higher  productivity. 

For  instance,  Toyota's 
U.S.  marketing  division 
deployed  PaperPort  in 
its  organization  and 
expects  to  save  consider¬ 
able  time  and  money. 


BE  THE  GREAT 
COMMUNICATOR. 


Use  PaperPort  mx  to  scan 
wads  of  information  direct¬ 
ly  into  reports,  proposals, 
and  e-mails.  It  will  even  let 
you  send  information  over 
the  Net — for  instance,  that 
contract  (or  invoice)  that 
needs  immediate  attention. 


visioneer 


IMPROVE  YOUR 
TIME-MANAGEMENT  SKILLS. 

Rid  your  world  of  unneces¬ 
sary  and  time-consuming 
tasks.  For  example,  retyping. 
PaperPort  mx  can  handle 
it  for  you.  Simply  take  the 
document  you  want  to 
retype,  and  scan  it  with 
PaperPort  mx.  Then 
PaperPort  mx's  integrated 
Xerox  TextBridge"'  OCR 
software  converts  these 
words  to  digital  format  so 
they  can  be  edited  or 
copied.  Literally  saving 
you  hours. 


MEASURABLE  OPERATING 
RESULTS. 

Ah,  here's  a  bonus: 
PaperPort  mx  can  accom¬ 
plish  all  of  these  things — 
without  hogging  space  on 
your  desk.  It's  sleek  and 
small  and  fits  right  between 
your  keyboard  and  monitor. 
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MANAGE  TECHNOLOGY. 

FJere's  a  secret  about  how 
to  get  the  technology  you 
have  to  work  harder.  Say 
you  want  to  send  a  fax. 
Scan  in  your  document 
using  PaperPort  mx,  then 
send  a  fax  using  your  com¬ 
puter's  modem.  It  saves 
time  (you'll  never  again  have 
to  trek  down  the  hall  to  fax 
something).  And  it's  usually 
cheaper,  to  boot. 


SIMPLIFY  OPERATIONAL 
STRUCTURES  AND 
SYSTEMS. 

For  instance,  your  archaic 
filing  system.  Instead,  use 
PaperPort  mx.  Filing  things 
digitally  on  your  computer 
takes  up  far  less  space, 
but  more  than  that,  it  helps 
you  pinpoint  a  specific 
document  later.  Just  type  in 
a  keyword,  and  PaperPort 
mx  will  retrieve  it  for  you. 


ORCHESTRATE  THE 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHANGE. 

Don't  let  its  compact  size 
fool  you.  PaperPort  mx 
is  tough  enough  for  even 
the  toughest  business 
environment.  For  one, 
it's  fully  compatible  with 
Windows  NT.  And  at 
a  new  lower  price,  even 
the  most  stringent  bean 
counters  in  your  company 
will  be  pleased. 
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FOR  ADVICE  ON  CHAOS-COPING  STRATEGIES 

call  1  -800-787-7007,  extension  801 . 
http:/ / www.visioneer.com 

authorized  reseller.  RAPERPORT 
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For  details,  see  careeragent.computerworld.com  or  call  1-800-343-6474,  x6000  today.  And  make 
every  career  on  your  team  what  it  should  be:  a  well-planned  journey  of  enrichment. 


The  point?  Every  individual  on  your  team  has  an  idea  of  their  career  plan,  and  knitting  these  plans 
together  can  benefit  corporate  goals.  Think  about  your  current  team  today.  Do  individual  career  plans  in 
your  organization  seamlessly  benefit  from  available  projects?  Training  resources?  Corporate  goals?  Is 
this  information  connected  to  cost-effectively  reskill  and  retain  staff?  It’s  all  possible  with  CareerAgent, 
where  management  and  staff  can  collaborate  to  continuously  develop  a  career  “itinerary”  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  On  the  Internet  or  your  intranet.  Your  choice. 


Search  Thousands  of  Course  Listinos  From: 


im 


Imagine  the  time  saved  if  you  could  search  one  solid  database  of  i.T.  training. 

Now  you  can  by  simply  accessing  Release  1  of  CareerAgent:  careeragent.computerworld.com 


While  you're  there,  check  out  the  preview  of  upcoming  CareerAgent  releases.  They'll  allow  I.T.  profes¬ 
sionals,  individually  or  through  corporate  subscriptions,  to  assess  learning  styles,  establish  career 
goals,  calculate  individual,  group  and  department  skill  gaps  with  an  intelligent  decision  support  system, 
and  focus  a  training  search  based  on  priority. 
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All  for  one . . . 


you  aren’t  sure  whether  your  approach  to  fixing  your 
company’s  year  2000  problem  is  the  right  one,  join 
—  or  start  —  a  “support  group”  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  colleagues. 

And  don’t  be  shy  about  getting  together  with  some  of  your 
competitors;  it’s  already  being  done. 

John  T.  Jung,  vice  president  and  chief  information  officer  at 
California  Casualty  Management  Co.,  helped  launch  a  year  2000 
user  group  last  summer  when  he  was  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  Chubb  &  Son,  Inc.,  a  property  and  casualty  in¬ 
surance  company  in  Warren,  N.J.  The  group,  which  will  hold  its 
third  meeting  this  month,  includes  companies  Chubb  works 
with  and  competes  against,  Jung  says. 

Among  the  issues  discussed:  best  and  worst  practices,  ven¬ 
dors,  tools,  metrics,  and  motivating  and  keeping  conversion 
staff. 

“We  continue  to  reassure  each  other  that 
we  are  staying  on  the  right  path,”  Jung  says. 

That’s  one  of  several  goals  at  the  Blue- 
grass  Year  2000  Group  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
one  of  25  U.S. -based  millennium  user 
groups  listed  on  the  Year  2000  Information 
Center’s  World  Wide  Web  site. 

“We  want  things  to  ...  go  as  smoothly  as  possible  in  this 
area,”  says  Scott  Setters  of  the  Central  Kentucky  chapter  of  the 
Association  for  Information  Technology  Professionals  (formerly 
the  Data  Processing  Management  Association).  Setters  is  one  of 
the  group’s  leaders. 

The  Bluegrass  group  also  is  raising  awareness  of  the  issue  at 
area  businesses;  The  Greater  Lexington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
plays  a  lead  role,  Setters  says. 

“Survival  is  the  issue  here,”  he  adds.  “Companies  should  put 
it  at  the  top  of  their  agendas.”  —  Rick  Saia 


Looki  ng  for  a  year  2000 
user  group  near  you? 
Visit  the  Year  2000 
Information  Center  on 
the  Web  at 
www.year2000.com  / 
y2kusergr0ups.html 


An  occasional  series  on 
year  2000  trends,  issues 
and  statistics 
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PROBLEM  SOLVER 


Year  2000  Bookshelf 

Of  three  recent  books  on  the  year  2000  problem,  one  can  be  called 
the  bible,  one  a  good  primer  and  one  a  confusing  mishmash. 

The  bible  is  The  Year  2000  Software  Crisis:  Challenge  of  the  Century 
(by  William  M.  Ulrich  and  Ian  S.  Hayes;  Yourdon  Press  Computing 
Series,  Prentice  Hall,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.;  572  pages;  $39.95;  paper¬ 
back).  It’s  a  clear,  comprehensive,  yet  readable  guide  to  making  sure 
your  applications  can  handle  dates  in  the  21st  century.  The  authors  ex¬ 
plain  the  problem  and  discuss  the  business  risks,  various  technical 
fixes  and  best  processes  and  procedures  to  follow. 

What’s  unusual  is  the  depth  of  detail  the  authors  provide  on  each 
topic.  There’s  even  a  section  on  how  to  leverage  a  year  2000  project  to 
make  long-term  improvements  to  your  information  technology  infra¬ 
structure.  The  reader  never  feels  swamped  with  information,  because 
of  the  clear  writing  and  logical  organization. 

A  good  primer  for  those  with  less  time  is  The  Year  2000  Problem 
Solver:  A  Five-Step  Prevention  Plan  (by  Bryce  Ragland;  McGraw-Hill, 
New  York;  26}  pages;  $29.95; paperback).  This,  too,  is  a  well-organized 
overview,  but  it’s  much  less  detailed  than  the  Ulrich  and  Hayes  book. 
The  author  dispatches  year  2000  testing,  which  can  comprise  half  of 
a  year  2000  effort,  in  a  mere  six  pages.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  an 
exhaustive  list  of  year  2000  tools  grouped  by  function  and  platform. 
Normally,  that  would  feel  like  padding,  but  if  it  helps  you  find  a  tool 
for  those  old  Wang  VS  applications,  it  could  by  itself  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  book. 

The  third  book,  Solving  the  Year  2000  Problem  (by  Jim  Keogh;  AP 
Professional,  San  Diego;  257 pages;  $27.95;  hardcover),  lacks  the  depth 
and  clarity  of  the  other  two.  Much  of  the  information  is  vague,  self- 
evident  or  hard  to  find  because  of  the  book’s  complicated,  confusing 
structure.  One  of  the  best  sections,  a  detailed  methodology  for  year 
2000  work,  is  tucked  away  at  the  end.  That  might  be  a  good  place  to 
start  in  deciding  if  this  book  is  for  you.  —  Robert  L.  Scheier 


HOW  MANY  PROGRAMMERS  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  DO  THE  JOB? 


If  you  have  this  many 
lines  of  code  . . . 

You  need  this  many 
programmers . . . 

To  finish  find,  fix  and 
test  code  in 

20  million 

40  fast 

2.5  years 

10  million 

40  fast 

1.25  years 

40  slow 

2.5  years 

20  fast 

2.5  years 

5  million 

40  fast 

0.6  years 

40  slow 

1.25  years 

20  fast 

1.25  years 

20  slow 

2.5  years 

Fast  programmer  =  200,000  lines  of  code/year 
Slow  programmer  =  100,000  lines  of  code/year 


The  latest  round 
of  conversion 
tools  won’t  speed 
things  up  much, 
says  Carl  Greiner, 
a  Meta  Group  vice 
president:  They 
can  speed  up  the 
“find”  and  “fix” 
phases  but  not  the 
“test”  phase, 
which  is  about 
half  the  effort. 


vl  COMPUTERWORLD  Looking  for  the  latest  information  on  the  year  2000  problem?  Visit  the  year 

2000  page  on  our  Web  site:  www.computenMorld.com/year2000/index.litml 


NUMBERS  TO  SWEAT  BY 

If  you’re  planning  your  year  2000  conversion  budget,  keep  these 
figures  from  Meta  Group  in  mind: 


$120 


,000  The  going  annual  rate  in  New  York  for  a  Cobol 
programmer. 


$375 


The  rate  paid  per  hour  for  a  good  project  manager. 


^4*5  ^  highest  rate  Per  l'ne  °f  code  paid  thus  far  for  a  year 
2000  conversion.  (It’s  being  paid  by  a  major  company  to  a  Big  Six 
accounting  firm  for  converting  50  million  lines  of  code,  says  Carl 
Greiner,  a  Meta  Group  vice  president.)  The  going  rate  for  most 
third-party  conversion  firms  is  in  the  range  of  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  line 
of  code. 


20 


% 


i.  The  amount  of  the  conversion  demand  that  U.S.  and 
offshore  third-party  conversion  firms  have  the  capacity  to  meet. 

2.  The  amount  by  which  year  2000  personnel  costs  will  increase  per 
year. 


Source:  Meta  Group.  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 
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FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA.  NOT  A  TYPICAL  ADDRESS  FOR  A  GLOBAL 
LEADER  IN  FINANCIAL  SOFTWARE. 


Our  use  of  advanced  technologies  leads  the  industry  in  client/server 
The  last  place  you'd  expect  to  find  what  you  want  is  sometimes 

financials.  The  Internet,  Microsoft  SQL  Server  and  Windows  NT  are  only 
the  first  place  you  should  look.  So  if  Fargo  seems  like  an  out-of- 

a  few  of  the  integral  components  you'll  find  in  our  award-winning 
the-ordinary  address,  you  should  know  that  Great  Plains 

financial  management  applications.  If  you're  among  the  many 
Software  is  no  ordinary  company.  For  fifteen  years  we've  been 

organizations  standardizing  on  BackOffice,  stop  by  for  a  visit.  We 
delivering  highly  innovative  financial  solutions  and  legendary 

think  you'll  like  what  you  see. 
customer  service  to  thousands  of  corporations  around  the  world. 

www.gps.com  1-800-456-0025 


Great  Plains 
software 


Microsoft* 


BackOffice 


©1997  Great  Plains  Software 
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NEXT 
BLOW  TO 
IS'  IMAGE: 
THE  COST 
OF  OWNING 
PCs 


orporate  America  is  slowly  waking  up  to  the  shocking  prospect  of 
having  to  sink  between  $300  billion  and  $600  billion  to  fix  the 
year  2000  two-digit  stumble.  Now  another  $200  billion  of  avoid¬ 
able  annual  expense  is  coming  to  light.  And  money  isn’t  the  only 
thing  at  stake.  The  credibility  and  reputations  of  IS  managers,  IT 
vendors  and  consultants  also  are  at  risk. 


Thanks  to  the  year  2000,  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  wondering  if  their  trust  in 
technical  experts  was  warranted  all 
along.  It’s  finally  dawning  on  the  top 
brass  that  their  computer  managers 
haven’t  properly  maintained  their  com¬ 
panies’  software  assets,  even  though  the 
millennium  problem  was  foreseeable. 
CEOs  have  resolved  to  never  again  be 
forced  to  spend  money  on  something 
that  prudent  IS  managers  could  have 
avoided.  No  more  surprises,  please! 

THE  NEXT  NASTY  SURPRISE 

Guess  what?  It’s  with  a  canny  sense  of 
journalistic  timing  that  the  influential 
Gartner  Group  shone  a  spotlight  on  what 
will  become  the  computer  topic  of  1997: 
the  total  annual  cost  of  ownership  of  net¬ 
work  computers  and  PCs. 

Although  the  details  remain  fuzzy 
about  which  costs  are  included  —  and 
how  much  of  those  will  be  real  and  how 
much  will  be  virtual  —  two  simple  mes¬ 
sages  captured  the  CEOs’  attention: 

■  Stripped-down  versions  of  PCs  (now 
called  network  computers  just  to  make  a 
distinction  that  carries  a  minimal  distinc¬ 
tion)  are  as  much  as  41%  less  expensive 
than  the  PCs  the  company  just  installed 
after  much  intraorganizational  strife. 

■  If  an  organization  doesn’t  want  to  buy 
network  computers,  it  can  still  realize 
savings  of  up  to  26%  just  by  managing 
its  installed  base  of  PCs  better. 

It’s  the  second  message  that  gets  a 
good  hearing  from  CEOs.  A  few  simple 
calculations  show  that,  using  one  of  Gart¬ 
ner’s  lesser  estimates,  the  savings  could 
amount  to  $2,860  per  PC  per  year. 

If  you  consider  that  networked  com¬ 
puters  in  U.S.  companies  and  public- 


sector  organizations  will  total  an  estimat¬ 
ed  65  million  to  75  million  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  the  savings  add  up  to  a  hefty 
$200  billion. 

The  Gartner  estimate  is  reasonable. 
I’ve  found  such  opportunities  to  save 
money  in  companies  wherever  seasoned 
computer  professionals  have  given  up 
the  custody  of  the  PC  playgrounds  to  en¬ 
thusiastic  office  amateurs. 

That  raises  an  inevitable  question:  Why 
haven’t  the  computer  managers  found  a 
way  to  avoid  such  excessive  spending  on 
PCs  to  begin  with?  A  saving  isn’t  a  saving 
if  it  eliminates  something  that  could  have 
been  avoided.  One  doesn’t  save  money  by 
stopping  foolishness. 

The  business  world  is  sure  to  ask  this 
$200  billion  question;  it’s  too  large  a 
sum  to  ignore.  Add  it  to  the  cost  of  fixing 
the  year  2000  problem  —  if  you  assume 
it  will  cost  only  $300  billion  —  and  you 
get  about  $513  billion,  equal  to  the  pretax 
1:995  profits  for  the  2,992  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  in  my  database.  That  accounts  for 
about  87%  of  the  U.S.  gross  domestic 
product. 

And  $200  billion  per  year  also  would 
pay  for  almost  all  the  annual  software  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  costs  last 
year.  The  idea  of  cutting  avoidable  costs 
is  clearly  one  whose  time  has  come.  But 
will  that  be  the  only  topic  on  the  top  exec¬ 
utives’  agenda? 

A  MATTER  OF  TRUST 

The  era  of  exuberant  business  spending 
for  computers  soon  will  come  to  an  end 
marked  by  an  eruption  of  distrust  in  the 
ability  of  IS  organizations  to  manage  IT. 
In  hindsight,  the  one-time  $300  billion 
year  2000  glitch  and  the  $200  billion  es¬ 


timated  annual  PC  overspending  will  be 
used  to  dramatize  the  chronic  abdication 
of  top  management  responsibilities  to 
technical  experts  and  consultants. 

Executives  also  will  start  to  wonder 
what  may  show  up  next.  Can  they  trust 
the  counsel  that  advised  them  to  move 
from  mainframes  to  PCs,  from  PCs  to 
client/server,  from  client/server  to  In¬ 
ternet,  from  Internet  to  intranet  to  out¬ 
sourcing,  and  now  back  to  mainframes- 
in-disguise  as  network  computer 
controllers? 

The  intoxicating  computer-guzzling 
party  is  coming  to  a  climax.  Top  manag¬ 
ers  still  treat  information  as  an  unavoid¬ 
able  expense  and  hate  any  costly,  avoid¬ 
able  surprises.  The  emerging  sense  of 
distrust  will  begin  in  the  U.S.  and  spread 
worldwide.  CIOs,  consultants  and  ven¬ 
dors  will  be  equally  affected.  CIO  turn¬ 
over,  already  excessive,  will  accelerate. 
Consultants  may  have  to  offer  insurance 
coverage  or  performance  bonds  to  get 
new  business. 

This  distrust  won’t  diminish  the  role  of 
computers  in  society.  But  it  will  sober  up 
executives  who  have  become  inebriated 
with  technocompulsions  during  50  years 
of  unjustified  squandering  of  a  valuable 
tool.  It  will  augur  a  discernible  shift  in  ex¬ 
pectations  from  hopeful  promises  to  de¬ 
monstrable  results.  There  will  be  little 
tolerance  for  any  I S  executive  who  wastes 
money  to  fix  avoidable  problems. 


Strassmann’s  new  book,  The  Squandered 
Computer  (The  Information  Economics 
Press,  April  1997),  explains  why  a  new  era 
in  information  management  practices  is 
dawning.  His  E-mail  address  is paul@ 
strassmann.com. 


Meta  tips: 


In  the  midst  of  Meta  Group,  Inc.’s  analysis  on  technology 
trends  at  its  1997  Metamorphosis  conference  last  month 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  speakers  offered  these  numbers  and  ad¬ 
vice  for  information  systems  managers: 

IS  staffers  fail  as  “account  managers”:  IS  professionals 
frequently  fail  when  asked  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between  IS 
and  other  departments.  Only  35%  of  IS  professionals  succeed  as 
“account  managers”  or  “business  technologists, "compared 
with  an  87%  success  rate  for  non-IS  professionals,  according  to 
David  Foote,  program  director  of the  Executive  Council  at  the 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  IS  consultancy.  The  reasons  the  IS  pros 
fail:  credibility  and  people  skills  (empathy,  persuasiveness,  nego¬ 
tiation  skills),  Foote  said.  “This  person  does  education  and  a  lot 
of  herding  of  cats.  You  need  credibility  on  both  sides,”  he  said. 

Few  offer  incentives  for  teams:  For  all  the  talk  of  teams,  only 
17%  of  120  companies  surveyed  offer  at  least  one  team  incentive 
plan.  And  only  13%  of  those  are  cash  incentives,  according  to  a 


1997  report  on  information  technology  pay  trends.  That’s  sure  to 
hold  back  attempts  to  change  IS  cultures,  Foote  said. 

The  Internet  will  raise  user  expectations . . . :  The  popular  ex¬ 
citement  about  finding  information  on  the  Internet  will  make  us¬ 
ers  impatient  with  the  difficulty  of  accessing  internal  corporate 
data.  “IS  organizations  will  be  hit  by  users  wondering  why  they 
can’t  get  similar  access  to  their  corporation’s  own  data,”  said 
Aaron  Zornes,  executive  vice  president  and  director  of  applica¬ 
tion  delivery  strategies. 

...  and  lead  to  IS  headaches:  The  Internet  is  sure  to  lead  to  IS 
headaches  as  companies  try  to  do  more  on  it  “As  you  get  into 
complexity,  this  stuff  bogs  down  real  fast,”  said  Meta  Group 
President  Dale  Kutnick.  Issues  include  the  lack  of  directory  ser¬ 
vices,  proprietary  extensions,  scalability,  testing  tools  and  net¬ 
work  management  tools  for  intranet  applications.  “All  the  same 
problems  you  have  with  client/server,  once  you  get  past  the  sim¬ 
ple  stuff,  will  happen  with  Web  technologies,”  he  said. 


Information  you  need  may  be  passing  you  by.  Subscribe  today! 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1.  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 
10.  Manufacturer  (other  than 

computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 
60.  Government  -  State/Federal/ 
Local 

65.  Communications  Systems/ 
Public  Utilities/Transportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/ 

Petroleum/Refining/Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs, 
Computer  Service  Bureaus, 
Software  Planning  &  Consulting 
Services 

90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/ 
Dist./  Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

I  S/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 
President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP 
Management 


21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services, 
Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys., 

Data/Tele.  Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC 
Mgr.,  Tech.  Planning, 
Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development, 
System  Architecture 

31.  Programming  Management, 
Software  Developers 

41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D, 
Tech.  Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/ 
Consulting  Management 
CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner, 
General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial 
Officer 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 

70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 

90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify, 
recommend,  purchase: 

(Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Dev.Products  J  Yes  J  No 
Networking  Products  J  Yes  J  No 
Intranet  Products  J  Yes  J  No 

4.  Which  of  the  following  products 
do  you  buy,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

(a)  J  Internet  software 

(b)  □  Internet  browsers 

(c)  □  Web  authoring/ 

development  tools 

5.  Do  you  use  the  Internet? 

□  Yes  □  No 
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Educators,  Journalists,  Students 

90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify, 
recommend,  purchase: 

(Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Dev.Products  J  Yes  J  No 
Networking  Products  J  Yes  J  No 
Intranet  Products  J  Yes  J  No 

4.  Which  of  the  following  products 
do  you  buy,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

(a)  □  Internet  software 

(b)  J  Internet  browsers 

(c)  J  Web  authoring/ 

development  tools 

5.  Do  you  use  the  Internet? 

□  Yes  □  No 
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Buyer's  Guide 


BUYER'S  ADVISORY:  New  breed  of  hybrid  parallel  processors  bridges 
gap  between  MPP  and  SMP.  USER  VIEW:  Scalability  and  performance 
are  key  features  of  IBM  and  NCR's  MPP  systems 
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F  YOUR  DATABASE  is  pushing  500G 

bytes  and  growing,  you’re  probably 
giving  serious  thought  to  a  massively  parallel  pro¬ 
cessor  (MPP)  system,  if  you  don’t  have  one  already. 

MPP  systems  are  arrays  of  processors  connected 
with  a  high-speed  link  that  are  “parallelized”  to  op¬ 
erate  on  separate  pieces  of  a  major  problem. 
Analysts  say  MPP  is  still  one  of  the  best  server 
architectures  if  you  need  assurance  that  a  system  will  scale  to 
any  dimension. 

But  those  same  analysts  believe  significant  changes  unravel¬ 
ing  in  server  architectures  will  reshape  the  server  landscape, 
threaten  MPP’s  hold  on  large  processing  jobs  and  create  new 
options  for  users. 


We’ll  look  at  some  of  those  changes  and 
how  they  foreshadow  the  fading  of  pure  MPP 
systems  and  the  emergence  of  hybrid  systems  that  blend  the 
characteristics  of  MPP  with  those  of  symmetrical  multipro¬ 
cessing  (SMP)  systems. 

MPP  or  SMP? 

When  do  you  need  MPP?  Chris  Willard,  a  research  director  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  says  if  your 
applications  run  on  SMP,  don’t  bother  with  MPP.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  SMP  is  a  better  choice  than  MPP  if  you  are  running  appli¬ 
cations  that  require  many  ad  hoc  queries,  because  SMP  nodes 
communicate  easier  than  MPP  nodes.  SMP  also  may  be  the 

Servers  on  steroids,  page  78 
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right  choice  if  you’re  running  online 
transaction  processing  systems  and  don’t 
expect  them  to  grow  a  lot. 

“You  get  the  advantage  of  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  technology  with  SMP,  there’s  more 
software  that  will  run  on  it  and  it’s  much 
easier  to  manage,”  Willard  says.  But  if 
you’re  running  data  marts  or  data  ware¬ 
houses  that  threaten  terabyte  capacity, 
you'll  have  to  “seriously  consider  MPP,” 
he  says. 

The  architectural  difference  between 
MPP  and  SMP  is  that  each  MPP  node 
has  its  own  operating  system  and  memo¬ 
ry.  This  lets  MPP  nodes  crush  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  data,  but  with  substantial  over¬ 
head.  SMP  nodes  share  a  common 
operating  system,  memory  and  storage. 
This  lets  application  requests  hop  among 
different  nodes  without  the  overhead, 
which  better  suits  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  transaction  processing. 

SMP's  affinity  to  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  is  the  reason  many  vendors  and  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  recommend  that  com¬ 
mercial  users  forego  MPP,  start  with 
SMP  and  cluster  those  SMP  systems  as 
their  needs  grow.  “That’s  the  root  of  the 
holy  wars  between  these  two  architec¬ 
tures,”  says  Morgan  Gerhart,  a  senior  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.  “SMP  has  advantages 
because  it’s  less  complex,  but  you  can 
grow  SMP  systems  until  they’re  maxed 
out  and  useless.” 

Which  vendor? _ 

MPP  will  be  the  only  option  for  some 
users,  so  Willard  advises  the  following: 

■  Look  at  vendors  that  have  experience  in 
your  specific  industry.  “Vendors  set  up 
the  system,  so  you  want  them  to  know 
the  subtle  differences  that  make  the  in¬ 
dustry  unique,”  he  says. 

■  Pay  attention  to  service  plans.  “These 
are  complex  systems,  so  look  at  vendors 
that  have  already  staffed  up  and  internal¬ 
ly  trained  their  people,  such  as  IBM, 
NCR  or  Tandem,”  Willard  says.  Other 
vendors  are  staffing  up  now,  but  they  face 
long  learning  curves. 

■  Know  the  vendors’  strengths.  Vendors 
have  varied  philosophies  about  parallel 
computing  and  different  levels  of  MPP 
experience. 

IBM,  for  instance,  is  the  only  vendor 
that  operates  in  both  the  commercial  and 
scientific  markets,  analysts  say.  IBM  has 
installed  several  500-node  MPP  systems 
in  the  scientific  community  and  has  dealt 
with  the  complexities  of  designing  soft¬ 
ware  to  manage  them.  "That’s  an  advan¬ 


year 


an- 


tage  no  other  vendor  has,”  says  Howard 
Richmond,  a  vice  president  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

NCR  Corp.’s  strength  is  in  legacy  data 
and  data  warehousing.  “Its  Teradata  data¬ 
base  is  specifically  designed  to  work  on 
those  problems,”  Willard  says. 

Tandem  Computers,  Inc.’s  reputation 
is  built  on  nonstop  processing.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  more  than  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  MPP,  and  its  NonStop  SQL/ 
MP  database  is  a  strong  decision-support 
application,  Willard  says. 

Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  has  about 
70  MPP  systems  installed.  As  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Siemens  Nixdorf  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Pyramid  is  strongest  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  the  company  is  slowly 
establishing  itself  as  a  viable  data  ware¬ 
housing  vendor  in  the  U.S.,  Richmond 
says. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last 
nounced  its  Enterprise  Par¬ 
allel  Server,  which  is  a  hybrid 
that  comprises  several  SMP 
servers  clustered  to  act  as  an 
MPP  machine.  HP  has  a  lot 
of  ground  to  make  up  be¬ 
cause  it  spent  the  last  three 
years  touting  SMP  over 
MPP,  analysts  say.  “But  it 
gives  HP  customers  a  nice 
growth  path,”  Richmond 
says. 

Performance 

In  the  commercial  market, 

MPP  is  primarily  used  in 
niche  roles  such  as  data 
warehousing  and  server  con¬ 
solidation.  But  some  ven-  Pyramid' 
dors  hope  to  widen  the  appli-  hybrid 
cation  portfolio  by  changing 
MPP’s  “share  nothing”  architecture  into 
a  hybrid  with  SMP-like  shared  resources. 
“Most  workloads  in  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket,  particularly  [database  management 
systems],  favor  shared-resource  nodes,” 
Gerhart  says. 

Evolving  to  shared  resources  means 
swapping  MPP’s  traditional  thin  nodes 
for  SMP  fat  nodes,  which  essentially 
means  trading  many  slower  processors 
for  fewer,  faster  processors.  The  bottom 
line  is  a  faster  architecture  overall,  ana¬ 
lysts  say.  “MPP  with  fewer  fast  proces¬ 
sors  will  always  beat  MPP  with  a  lot  of 
slower  processors,”  Willard  says. 

IBM,  NCR,  Siemens  Nixdorf/Pyramid 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  already 
have  MPP  systems  configured  with  SMP 
nodes.  Now,  World  Wide  Web  and  Lotus 
Notes  servers  —  along  with  moderate- 
size  SAP  America,  Inc.  R/3  implementa¬ 
tions  —  are  emerging  MPP  applications, 
according  to  Brian  Richardson,  a  pro¬ 
gram  director  at  Meta  Group’s  Stamford, 
Conn.,  office. 

Willard  says  advances  in  the  individual 
processors  in  MPP  systems  will  probably 
ride  the  curve  of  Moore’s  Law  for  a  few 
years;  the  computer  industry  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  double  the  amount  data  that  can  be 
stored  on  a  piece  of  silicon  every  18 
months.  “I  suspect  the  improvements 
will  let  users  get  by  without  having  to 
scale  to  a  tremendous  number  of  proces¬ 


sors,”  Willard  says.  This  all  bodes  well 
for  reliability,  because  fewer  processors 
equals  fewer  points  of  failure. 


Scalability 


Scalability  of  true  MPP  architectures  is 
far  ahead  of  user  demand  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  market,  except  for  companies  that 
run  extremely  high-end  applications, 
Willard  says.  “Most  data  warehouses  are 
under  a  terabyte,  so  there  won’t  be  a  lot  of 
need  for  scalability  improvements  for 
MPP  in  the  short  term,”  he  says. 

But  the  scalability  of  hybrid  systems 
shows  enough  improvement  over  SMP 
that  they  can  address  certain  applications 
previously  reserved  for  strict  MPP  sys¬ 
tems,  Richmond  says.  “There  will  always 
be  a  need  for  MPP’s  power,  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  needs  systems  that  are 
flexible,  and  that’s  why  those  users 


Pricing 


s  Reliant  RM1000  represents  the  emerging  class 
servers 


should  seriously  look  at  hybrids,”  he 
says.  Their  scalability  approaches  that  of 
MPP,  and  they  have  the  programming 
ease  of  SMP. 

Debra  Goldfarb,  a  vice  president  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.’s  Framingham, 
Mass.,  office,  sees  these  hybrids  as  part  of 
the  natural  evolution  of  multiprocessing 
architectures.  That  evolution  had  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  MPP-type  systems  were  going  to 
succeed  in  the  commercial  market,  she 
says.  The  SMP  nodes  will  process  the 
general  business  jobs,  Goldfarb  says. 
“Then,  when  it’s  time  to  crunch  very 
large  jobs,  it  can  be  scaled  up,”  she  says. 

The  shared-resource  architecture  of 
the  hybrids  also  is  more  friendly  to  rela¬ 
tional  database  management  systems 
than  the  traditional  MPP  “share  noth¬ 
ing”  architecture,  according  to  Gerhart. 
Ad  hoc  queries  need  to  hit  the  different 
nodes  of  a  parallel  system,  and  the  SMP 
nodes  in  hybrids  don’t  have  the  overhead 
that  slows  down  queries. 


Server  (XPS)  separate  users  from  some 
of  MPP’s  complexity,  which  may  boost 
MPP’s  appeal  in  the  commercial  market. 
And  new  tools  that  help  users  create  and 
implement  MPP  applications  are  emerg¬ 
ing,  analysts  say. 

Many  of  these  tools  will  come  from 
small  start-ups,  Richmond  says.  When 
vendors  such  as  Thinking  Machines 
Corp.  left  the  hardware  business,  it  was 
partly  because  there  were  no  applications 
driving  MPP  in  the  scientific  market. 
“They  put  a  lot  of  very  smart  people  who 
believe  in  parallel  processing  out  of  work. 
And  it’s  these  people  who  are  starting  up 
these  new  companies,”  Richmond  says. 

One  such  start-up  is  Torrent  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  firm  last 
October  released  Orchestrate,  a  develop¬ 
ment  environment  that  shields  users 
from  the  complexities  of  MPP’s  distribut¬ 
ed  memory.  “There  were  no  parallel  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  scientific 
community  because  vendors 
had  a  hard  time  building 
them  without  a  development 
environment,”  says  Allen 
Razdow,  Torrent’s  CEO. 

Citicorp  and  Lockheed 
Martin  Corp.’s  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration  division  are  putting 
Orchestrate  to  the  test.  Citi¬ 
corp  is  programming  a  data 
warehouse  on  an  IBM 

RS/6000  SP  to  analyze  its 
credit-card  portfolio.  Razdow 
says  the  same  Orchestrate 
application  will  run  on  MPP, 
SMP  and  SMP  clusters. 

The  vendor  war  over 

which  system  offers  the  fast¬ 
est  high-bandwidth  links  be¬ 
tween  nodes  will  fade,  ana¬ 
lysts  say.  “Having  the  fastest 
interconnects  is  critical  for  MPP  because 
it’s  how  the  nodes  communicate  with 
each  other,”  Gerhart  says.  But  users  don’t 
need  to  worry  about  the  interconnects 

with  new  hybrid  architectures;  their 

shared-memory  model  doesn’t  rely  heavi¬ 
ly  on  them  for  communication. 


Features 


MPP  systems  are  hard  to  set  up  and  hard 
to  manage,  and  it’s  hard  to  develop  soft¬ 
ware  for  them.  MPP  has  had  limited  ap¬ 
peal  to  users  throughout  its  existence  be¬ 
cause  of  its  complexity. 

Parallel  databases  such  as  Informix 
Software,  Inc.’s  Online  Extended  Parallel 


MPP  systems  are  expensive.  They  cost 
more  than  SMP  and  hybrids.  And  they 
are  more  expensive  than  Non-Uniform 
Memory  Access,  a  new  SMP  clustering 
architecture  that  delivers  MPP  scalability 
in  a  less  complex  system. 

There  are  more  options  for  users  who 
need  parallel  processors,  and  analysts  say 
MPP  vendors  feel  the  strain.  “As  lower- 
end  [parallel  systems]  become  more  pow¬ 
erful,  the  pressure  on  vendors  to  drop 
MPP  prices  is  mounting,”  Willard  says. 

Gerhart  says  the  price  of  MPP  and 
SMP  will  converge  in  the  next  few  years. 
But  he  says  he  doesn’t  necessarily  believe 
MPP  will  get  any  cheaper  for  users. 

“Hardware  prices  will  come  down  a  lit¬ 
tle.  But  the  size  of  databases,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  size  of  systems,  will  continue  to 
grow.  It  will  be  an  interesting  balancing 
act  for  users,”  he  says. 

Burden  is  Computerworld 's  senior 
researcher. 


has  become  critical  for 
companies  that  want  to  retain  and  attract 
customers.  But  the  endless  process  of  docu- 
ing  your  procedures  can  have  you  running 
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and  relax.  By  creating  a  flow  model  it  automates 
and  documents  with  ease.  Its  also  highly 
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IBM  users  speak:  RS/6000  SP 

It  isn't  flawless,  but  users  give  the  server  high  scores 


Users  rate  IBM's  RS/6000  SP 


Installation 

Scalability 

Performance 

Compatibility 
with  DBMS 

Ease  of  use 

Technical 

support 

Penn  State 

0 

© 

0 

© 

© 

© 

MCI 

0 

© 

© 

© 

O 

© 

Sears 

© 

© 

© 

© 

N/A 

© 

Livermore 

Labs 

© 

© 

© 

N/A 

Rated  on  a  scale  of  A  (very  good)  to  E  (very  poor)  N/A  =  Not  applicable  *D  for  the  systems  administrator  and  B  for  the  end  user  **B  for  hardware  support  and  0  for  software  support 


By  Amy  Malloy 


Massively  parallel  processor  (MPP)  serv¬ 
er:  It  doesn’t  roll  off  the  tongue,  nor 
should  it.  MPP  isn’t  a  small  or  simple  un¬ 
dertaking.  Generally,  companies  that 
turn  to  MPP  servers  do  so  because  they 
have  more  than  IT  byte  worth  of  data  to 
manage. 

Of  the  vendors  that  offer  MPP  servers, 
IBM  is  one  of  the  major  players,  analysts 
say.  So  Computerworld  interviewed  four 
users  —  including  commercial  and  re¬ 
search  users  —  of  IBM’s  RS/6000  SP  to 
get  a  sense  of  customer  satisfaction.  We 
asked  managers  who  are  responsible  for 
RS/6000  SP  implementations  to  rate  the 
product  on  installation,  scalability,  per¬ 
formance,  compatibility  with  commer¬ 
cial  databases,  ease  of  use  and  technical 
support. 

The  RS/6000  SP  has  its  flaws,  but  all 
four  users  say  they  would  purchase  the 
same  MPP  server  if  they  had  to  choose 
again.  But  they  also  complained  about 
the  lack  of  systems  management  tools. 
The  dearth  of  tools  offsets  some  of  the 
gains,  users  say. 

Computerworld  spoke  with  the  follow* 
inq  RS/6000  SP  users: 

Jeffery  Almoney,  director  of  advanced 
information  technologies  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University's  Center  for  Academic 
Computing  in  University  Park,  Pa. 
Almoney  uses  two  RS/6000  SP  servers  — 
one  with  48  processors  and  the  other  with  33 
processors  —  to  support  research,  instruc¬ 
tional  and  intranet  applications. 

Chip  Grim,  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
systems  development  at  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Colorado  Springs.  Grim 
started  with  IBM’s  MPP  environment  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  MCI  currently  dedi¬ 
cates  90  of  the  machine’s  104  nodes  to  sup¬ 
port  a  data  warehouse.  The  other  14  nodes 
are  used  for  testing  and  as  landing  pads  for 
data  coming  in  to  the  system. 

Ken  DeWitt,  vice  president  of  credit  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
in  Hoffman  Estates,  III.  He  implemented  a 
67-node  server  in  December  and  uses  it  to 
support  a  2Tbyte  data  warehouse. 

Mark  Seaqer,  deputy  department  head  at 
University  of  California  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more  National  Laboratory  in  Live  more, 
Calif.  He  uses  a  RS/6000  SP  with  512  pro¬ 
cessors  for  physics  modeling.  The  server  was 
installed  last  September. 

Installation _ 

Installing  the  servers  was  a  smooth  pro¬ 
cess  for  all  four  users,  and  three  of  them 
gave  IBM  an  A  for  installation. 

DeWitt  says  IBM  is  still  in  the  process 


of  building  skills.  He  gave  the  vendor  a  B 
in  this  category. 

Scalability^ 

All  the  users  said  scalability  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  they  chose  the  IBM  MPP 
server.  “The  RS/6000  SP  is  a  building 
block;  you  can  build  an  incredible  ma¬ 
chine  out  of  it,”  Almoney  says.  It  is  easy 
to  upgrade  the  system,  he  says. 

Upgrades  also  went  smoothly  at  MCI, 
which  started  with  16  nodes  and  plans  to 
upgrade  to  134  nodes  soon,  then  to  164 
nodes.  “From  a  scalability  perspective, 
we  knew  we  had  to  go  with  an  MPP  serv¬ 
er,  and  IBM  proved  to  be  the  best.  At  the 
time,  there  wasn’t  a  lot  to  choose  from,” 
Grim  says. 

Sears  and  Lawrence  Livermore  —  both 
new  to  the  server  —  also  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  scalability. 

Sears  undertook  extensive  benchmark¬ 
ing  before  it  implemented  the  RS/6000 
SP,  because  the  retailer  plans  to  increase 
its  data  warehouse  from  2.5T  to  10T  bytes 
within  a  few  years. 

DeWitt  says  he  thinks  the  RS/6000  SP 
is  a  great  platform  for  leveraging  custom¬ 
er  information,  so  Sears  is  building  a  cus¬ 
tomer  database  on  the  system. 

Performance 

Along  with  scalability,  performance  is 
high  on  the  list  of  reasons  users  cite  for 
choosing  the  RS/6000  SP.  “We’ve  been 
pleased  with  the  performance,”  says 
Grim,  who  is  getting  ready  to  add  anoth¬ 
er  30  nodes. 

Almoney  says  Penn  State  needs  the 
high  performance  offered  by  the  RS/ 
6000  SP  because  of  the  high  demands 
the  university  places  on  the  machine. 
The  system  may  interact  with  30,000  dif¬ 
ferent  computers  in  any  given  week. 

But  other  users  say  the  machine’s  re¬ 
sponse  time  and  performance  need 
work.  Their  requests  include  better  tools 


to  track  queries.  Sears  is  looking  for  basic 
tools  and  relies  on  some  homegrown 
tools. 

Seager  has  a  few  more  requests.  He 
says  the  server  is  good  at  the  starting 
point,  but  he  wants  a  chip  with  faster  in¬ 
teger  performance  and  an  enhanced  I/O 
system. 

Compatibility  with  DBMS 

Users  say  they  want  the  information 
quickly,  and  they  want  to  receive  this  in¬ 
formation  easily.  So  they  demand  tight 
compatibility  between  their  database 
management  systems  and  their  MPP 
servers. 

Informix  Corp.’s  XPS  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  for  RS/6000  SP  users.  Two  of  the 
four  users  gave  IBM  an  A  for  compatibil¬ 
ity  with  commercial  databases,  and  both 
use  XPS.  MCI  encountered  some  com¬ 
patibility  problems  between  Informix 
and  an  IBM  switch,  but  the  two  vendors 
impressed  the  telecommunications  giant 
with  their  cooperative  resolution. 

Similarly,  Sears  and  Informix  have 
what  DeWitt  calls  “good  synergy,”  and 
the  database’s  compatibility  with  IBM’s 
server  satisfies  Sears.  The  company 
chose  Informix  several  years  before  the 
IBM  RS/6000  SP  installation. 

Penn  State  is  only  dabbling  with  paral¬ 
lel  database  but  plans  to  go  into  produc¬ 
tion  with  IBM  DB2  on  the  RS/6000  SP 
later  this  year. 

Ease  of  use 

Because  they  deal  with  computing  on  a 
massive  scale,  the  users  went  into  the 
MPP  process  expecting  it  to  be  compli¬ 
cated.  But  they  say  they’re  generally 
pleased  with  the  environment.  “It’s  as 
simple  as  it  can  be  for  anything  of  this 
size,”  Grim  says. 

Almoney  says  building  codes  on  lap¬ 
tops  and  scaling  them  to  the  server  sys¬ 
tem  simplifies  use  of  the  RS/6000  SP. 


The  same  code  runs  in  the  laptop  and  the 
nodes  of  the  RS/6000  SP,  Almoney  says. 
And  the  code  is  used  via  a  shared  file  sys¬ 
tem,  or  it’s  moved  using  file  transfer  pro¬ 
tocol,  he  says. 

Sears  declined  to  grade  the  server’s 
ease  of  use.  DeWitt  says  it’s  still  too  early 
to  provide  a  fair  assessment. 

Seager  offered  two  grades  on  ease  of 
use  from  the  systems  administrator’s 
standpoint.  He  says  the  system  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage,  the  tools  are  cumber¬ 
some  and  that  making  changes  can  be 
time-consuming.  He  says  he  hopes  IBM 
will  simplify  the  systems  administration 
interfaces,  speed  up  the  process  of  in¬ 
stalling  configurations  and  make  the  re¬ 
boot  process  more  reliable.  But  from  the 
user’s  standpoint,  he  says,  the  total  view 
debugger  works  well,  and  the  interactive 
response  is  fairly  good.  Seager  says  he’d 
like  to  see  improved  compiler  time. 

IBM's  technical  support 

When  IBM  addressed  their  problems,  us¬ 
ers  found  the  vendor  responsive.  “They 
take  us  seriously,”  Almoney  says.  He 
says  he  likes  the  fact  that  the  vendor 
trusts  Penn  State’s  assessment  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Grim  agreed.  “When  we’ve  had  fail¬ 
ures  at  2  in  the  morning,  they’ve  had 
someone  come  within  an  hour,”  he  says. 

The  other  managers  didn’t  provide 
such  high  grades  for  IBM’s  technical 
support.  Seager  says  he  likes  IBM’s  hard¬ 
ware  support  but  that  he  found  the  soft¬ 
ware  technical  support  to  be  marginal. 
He  says  he  would  like  the  “software  sup¬ 
port  organization  to  become  more  fluent 
in  SP  idiosyncrasies.” 

IBM  responds 

IBM  didn’t  comment  on  areas  of  user 
dissatisfaction. 


Malloy  is  Computerworld ’s  assistant  re¬ 
searcher. 


AS/400  Advanced  Series 


Only  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  gives  you  64-bit  hardware, 
64-bit  operating  system,  64-bit  database  and  over  25,000 
applications  that  can  actually  run  on  it. 

Right  now. 

The  difference  is  in  the  architecture.  With  its  advanced 
PowerPC  -based  RISC  technology,  AS/400  Advanced  Series 
is  64-bit  through  and  through.  Applications  are  already 
optimized  for  64-bit  speed  and  performance  without  the 
need  for  lengthy  rewrites  or  time-consuming  recompiles. 
(A  claim  that  no  other  company  can  make.) 

In  fact,  over  eight  years  and  five  ma  jor  upgrades,  AS/400 
has  never  once  obsoleted  a  piece  of  software.  Which  means 


the  software  you  ran  yesterday  will  still  run  tomorrow. 

Only  faster. 

It  also  makes  AS/400  Advanced  Series  the  perfect 
platform  for  todays  power-hungry  applications  like  data 
warehousing,  multimedia  and  the  Internet.  And  an  even 
better  way  to  protect  your  hardware  and  software  investment. 

Now,  and  down  the  road. 

To  get  on  the  fast  track  to  64-bit  computing,  stop  1^ 
www.as400.ibm.com  or  call  1 800  IBM-2468,  ext.  BA2 1 1 
and  ask  about  our  3.9%  financing! 
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’Total  Solution  Financing  available  from  IBM  Credit  Corporation  to  qualified  commercial,  state  and  local  government  customers  for  AS/400  Advanced  Series  new  64-bit  (4XX.  5XX)  together  with  selected  software  and  services.  3.9%  appi.-:  ? 
credit  customers  on  24-  to  36-month  full  payout  terms.  Other  rates  and  terms  available.  Rates  vary  based  on  credit  rating,  financing  terms  and  options,  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Offer  subject  to  credit  approval  and  other  re  f 
apply.  Systems  must  be  installed  on  or  before  December  31,1997  IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  and  PowerPC  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1997  IBM  Corpora;,' 
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NCR  users  speak:  WorldMark  5100M 

Scalability  and  performance  meet  user  needs ,  but  management  tools  are  lacking 


Users  rate  NCR's  WorldMark  5100M 
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By  Amy  Malloy 


There  aren’t  a  lot  of  massively  parallel 
processor  (MPP)  systems  in  commercial 
use,  but  those  that  are  in  use  host  the 
world’s  largest  data  warehouses. 

Companies  rely  on  MPP  servers  to 
handle  massive  amounts  of  data;  NCR 
Corp.’s  WorldMark  5100M  is  one  of 
those  servers. 

WorldMark  5100M  customers,  like 
IBM  RS/6000  users,  want  more  tools  to 
manage  the  server.  NCR’s  lack  of  rela¬ 
tionships  with  third-party  MPP  vendors 
frustrates  users.  But  those  users  have  cut 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  NCR  some  slack; 
they  place  part  of  the  blame  on  the  third- 
party  vendors. 

One  user  configured  his  WorldMark 
5100M  server  for  a  symmetrical  multi¬ 
processing  (SMP)  environment.  He  says 
this  gives  him  access  to  more  manage¬ 
ment  tools  while  he  waits  for  the  MPP 
tool  market  to  catch  up.  But  the  scalabili¬ 
ty,  performance  and  minimized  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  WorldMark  5100M  outweigh 
this  drawback.  As  one  user  says,  you  can 
write  applications  in  this  complex  envi¬ 
ronment  without  having  to  deal  with  a  lot 
of  the  complexity  of  parallelism. 

Analysts  say  NCR  is  a  major  player  in 
the  MPP  world.  The  four  NCR  users  we 
spoke  with  rated  the  product  based  on  in¬ 
stallation,  scalability,  performance,  com¬ 
patibility  with  commercial  databases, 
ease  of  use  and  technical  support. 

Computerworld  spoke  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  users; 

John  Cahill,  assistant  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Transquest,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Delta  Air  Lines  in  Atlanta,  was  one 
of  the  first  WorldMark  pooM  users.  The 
system  supports  the  company’s  frequent  flier 
program,  a  data  warehouse  and  other  appli¬ 
cations. 

Charles  Drumm,  a  senior  business  consul¬ 
tant  at  General  Accident  Insurance,  Inc. 
(GA)  in  Toronto,  installed  a  WorldMark 
pooM  in  the  middle  of  last  year.  But  GA  set 
up  the  server  in  SMP  mode  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greater  supply  of  management 
tools  for  SMP  environments. 

Tony  Marshall,  a  senior  analyst  at  Hall¬ 
mark  Cards,  Inc.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
moved  from  NCR’s  Teradata  1012  to  a 
WorldMark  pooM  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
He  says  he  gained  expanded  capacity  for  a 
large  retail  decision-support  system  that 
runs  on  16  processors. 

Randy  Mott,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  at  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.,  installed  a  WorldMark  pooM 
last  year.  The  Bentonville,  Ark.,  company  is 
scheduled  to  upgrade  from  a  j2-node  system 
to  a  g6-node  system  in  May  or  June  to 


accommodate  the  growth  from  a  y.fT-byte  to 
a  24T-byte  database. 

Installation 

Users  were  satisfied  with  the  installation 
of  the  WorldMark  5100M;  they  gave  NCR 
high  marks  in  this  category.  “There  were 
few  problems  considering  the  complexity 
of  our  system,”  Marshall  says. 

Mott  says  NCR  met  Wal-Mart’s  sched¬ 
ule.  And  the  company  began  the  process 
of  loading  information  on  time,  he  says. 

Of  the  four  users  interviewed,  one  was 
reluctant  to  give  NCR  an  A.  “[NCR]  did  a 
competent  job;  it  was  nothing  exception¬ 
al,”  Cahill  says.  Instead,  he  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  a  B. 

Scalability 

These  WorldMark  5100M  users  chose 
the  server  less  for  what  it  can  do  now  and 
more  for  what  they  expect  it  to  do  in  the 
future.  “We  have  not  exercised  the  high 
end  of  [WorldMark  5iooM’s]  capabili¬ 
ties,”  Cahill  says.  But  with  an  eye  toward 
the  future,  Cahill  says  he  expects  the 
company  will  use  the  system’s  scalability 
as  the  data  warehouse  grows. 

Hallmark  will  probably  double  the  size 
of  its  database  this  year,  Marshall  says. 
“We  are  toward  the  bottom  of  scalability, 
and  there  is  a  long  way  we  can  go,”  he 
says. 

Wal-Mart  posted  $104  billion  in  sales 
last  year,  so  the  retailer  needs  a  massive 
data  warehouse  to  store  product  and  cus¬ 
tomer  information,  Mott  says.  “They’ve 
been  the  only  vendor  responding  in 
terms  of  the  size  we  are  trying  to  use  [the 
server]  for,”  he  says. 

Performance _ 

With  Wal-Mart’s  volume,  performance  is 
a  challenge  for  NCR,  Mott  says.  But  he 
gave  the  vendor  a  B.  He  says  it’s  a  better 
grade  than  he  would  give  any  other  ven¬ 


dor,  and  he  pointed  out  that  Wal-Mart’s 
long  relationship  with  NCR  proves  that 
the  company  is  satisfied.  But  others 
readily  gave  NCR  “A”  grades  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Compatibility 

Sticking  with  proprietary  databases  may 
be  the  best  bet  for  MPP  users.  The  two 
users  who  didn’t  complain  about  their 
databases  employ  the  Teradata  database 
—  specifically  meant  to  run  on  the 
WorldMark  5100M  —  as  their  primary 
database.  Besides  Teradata,  Wal-Mart 
uses  Informix  Corp.  databases  and  IBM’s 
DB2  without  difficulty.  Mott  says  NCR  is 
as  good  as  any  vendor  in  this  area. 

Of  the  users  who  had  complaints,  bet¬ 
ter  connectivity  between  the  server  and 
database  and  integration  with  database 
tools  topped  their  wish  lists. 

“There  are  a  few  missing  pieces  be¬ 
tween  NCR  and  commercial  databases,” 
Drumm  says.  GA  isn’t  the  only  company 
that  has  encountered  problems.  Trans¬ 
quest  has  also  had  problems  using  com¬ 
mercial  databases  on  the  server.  “I  can’t 
confidently  say  it  is  an  Oracle  [Corp.]  or 
NCR  issue,”  Cahill  says,  referring  to  the 
compatibility  problems  GA  had  with  Or¬ 
acle  and  the  server. 

Ease  of  use 

Becoming  comfortable  with  the  World- 
Mark  5100M  is  a  learning  process,  Mar¬ 
shall  says.  “When  you  first  get  into  MPP, 
you  can  have  some  problems.  The  trick  is 
spreading  the  load  evenly  across  the  pro¬ 
cessors  and  getting  it  to  operate  in  a  par¬ 
allel  mode,”  he  says. 

“Some  of  the  off-the-shelf  tools  aren’t 
at  the  top  of  the  list,”  Cahill  says. 

NCR’s  technical  support 

A  few  NCR  customers  hesitated  to  pro¬ 
vide  A’s  for  technical  support,  claiming 


there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
But  they  applauded  NCR’s  responsive¬ 
ness.  After  some  initial  problems  with  its 
first  server,  Transquest  found  that  NCR 
was  willing  to  work  through  the  issues. 
The  vendor  ended  up  installing  the  final 
server  ahead  of  schedule. 

Hallmark  initially  had  someone  from 
NCR  sitting  with  them  all  the  time,  but 
that’s  no  longer  the  case.  Now  the  techni¬ 
cal  support  is  pretty  good,  Marshall  says. 

NCR’s  promptness  and  expertise  im¬ 
pressed  a  few  users.  When  there’s  a  prob¬ 
lem,  “the  technicians  come  in  right 
away,”  Drumm  says.  Wal-Mart  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  vendor’s  top  technical  staff 
members.  “At  an  account  level,  NCR  gets 
technical  people  involved.  That  does  not 
happen  a  lot,”  Mott  says. 

NCR  responds 

NCR  on  Jan.  14  announced  a  strategic  re¬ 
lationship  with  Computer  Associates  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  which 
would  make  CA’s  Unicenter  TNG  the  en¬ 
terprise  management  solution  for  NCR 
platforms.  This  should  address  users’ 
complaints  about  management  tools, 
officials  say. 

NCR  and  Informix  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  last  September  developed  an  alli¬ 
ance.  The  vendor  claims  to  be  dedicated 
to  fixing  any  problems  with  the  server 
and  commercial  databases.  There  are  In¬ 
formix  engineers  at  NCR  to  ensure  that 
NCR  is  up-to-date  on  database  develop¬ 
ments,  according  to  NCR  officials. 

NCR  is  deploying  the  200-MHz  Pen¬ 
tium  Pro  on  the  WorldMark  platform, 
and  it  will  be  generally  available  this 
month.  This  should  provide  greater  com¬ 
puting  power,  officials  say.  And  frame  re¬ 
lay  and  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  scheduled  to  be  available 
this  April,  NCR  officials  say. 


Malloy  is  Computerworld’s  assistant  re¬ 
searcher. 
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In  Depth 


'You're  our  technical  editor/  we 
one  of  those  $500  boxes 

My  assignment:  Build  a  S500  net¬ 
work  computer. 

It  sounded  good  when  Steve,  my  editor, 
broached  the  idea.  I  would  build  an  inex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  hardware  and  configure 
it  with  software  downloaded  from  the  In¬ 
ternet.  No  problem. 

That  would  show  how  feasible  the  net¬ 
work  computer  is.  Anyone  can  build  one. 
My  feat  would  impress  my  friends  and 


told  Charles  Babcock.  'Go  make 
everyone's  talking  about.' 

put  me  ahead  of  Oracle  Corp.,  IBM  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  all  of  which  are 
struggling  to  produce  their  own  network 
computers. 

“Piece  of  cake,”  I  told  Steve,  though  in 
fact  I  hadn’t  built  a  piece  of  hardware 
since  I  put  together  a  crystal  radio  set  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

Today,  I’m  at  a  desk  littered  with  elec- 

Charlie  builds,  page  84 
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Charlie 
builds  a 
network 
computer 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  83 

tronic  parts.  I’m  way  over  budget  and  past  deadline.  In 
retrospect,  I  would  have  to  say  we  didn’t  think  through 
the  whole  problem. 

BLUE-LIGHT  SPECIALS 

The  goal  was  to  create  a  minimal  machine  using  off- 
the-shelf  parts.  But  to  achieve  that  goal,  I  went  on  a 
hardware-buying  spree  that  would  make  an  arms  dealer 
blush. 

Steve  and  I  had  conflicting  goals.  We  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  huge  PC  supply  chain  —  mail  order, 
wholesalers,  used-parts  dealers  —  to  get  an  inexpensive 
system.  But  I  needed  to  meet  a  network  computer  speci¬ 
fication  that  PCs  don’t.  For  example,  my  creation  had  to 
support  the  Network  File  System  and  run  Java. 

Network  computers  are  usually  attached  to  a  network, 
but  mine  would  be  attached  only  to  the  Internet.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  I  had  agreed  to  build  a  stand-alone  network  com¬ 
puter,  which  would  lead  to  problems.  For  example,  I 
planned  to  download  software  from  the  Internet.  “But 
download  it  to  what?”  I  asked  myself  as  I  started  plug¬ 
ging  in  wires  and  connectors.  The  network  computer 
specification  doesn’t  designate  any  local  storage. 

There  was  another  difficulty.  The  authors  of  the  speci¬ 
fication  at  Sun,  Oracle  and  IBM  would  never  have 
agreed  that  I  should  use  Windows  as  the  initial  operat¬ 
ing  system.  That  was  my  own  idea;  I’d  build  a  piece  of 
standard  hardware,  go  out  on  the  Internet  and  then  con¬ 
vert  it  to  a  new  system.  That  led  to  a  rash  of  trouble. 

There  was  also  time  pressure.  Oracle  and  Sun  could 
talk  about  network  computers  for  a  year  without  com¬ 
pleting  one,  but  Computerworld’ s  version  had  to  be  built 
in  three  weeks  —  with  me  taking  a  week  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  get  married. 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS 

It  isn’t  that  hard  to  build  your  own  computer.  You  don’t 
need  a  soldering  iron  or  a  set  of  tools.  All  I  used  was  a 
Phillips  screwdriver,  a  pocketknife  and  a  magnifying 
glass  to  help  me  find  the  tiny  number  Is  painted  on  the 
circuit  boards. 

But  I  managed  to  find  ways  to  complicate  things. 

I  took  a  friend’s  used  Intel  Corp.  motherboard  and 
equipped  it  with  a  75-MHz  Pentium  chip  ($102),  a  bor¬ 
rowed  video  card  and  a  Creative  Labs,  Inc.  SoundBlaster 
sound  card.  The  machine  refused  to  boot.  I  bought  an 
Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  5X86  133-MHz  mother¬ 
board  ($115),  new  memory  modules  and  a  new  video 
card. 

As  the  parts  piled  up  on  my  desk,  my  inexperience  be¬ 
gan  to  show.  The  assembled  parts  had  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  power  supply  wires.  With  cords  and  cables  run¬ 
ning  everywhere,  I  set  the  floppy  drive  on  the  metal 
case.  The  power  was  on  —  my  fledgling  system  immedi¬ 
ately  shorted  out. 

Another  time,  I  dropped  my  i.2G-byte  hard  drive  sev¬ 
en  inches  to  tire  desktop;  it  made  awful  clicking  noises. 
Time  to  head  to  the  Disk  Drive  Depot  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  for  another  refurbished  unit.  So  far,  the  score  was 
network  computer  functionality,  zero;  expenses,  $781. 

I  mail-ordered  a  keyboard,  a  mouse  and  a  modem.  I 
pressed  my  own  monitor  into  network  computer  ser- 


charles_babcock  @  cw.com 

To:  Steve  Ulfelder/Computerworld 

cc: 

Subject:  Re:  NC  story 


Steve:  Neat  idea!  We'll  beat 
the  big  guys  to  the  punch  with 
our  own  network  computer. 

$500  should  cover  it; 

cut  me  a  check  and  I'll  get 

going . 

/Chas 


3  charles_babcock  @  cw.com 

To:  Steve  Ulfelder/Computerworld 

cc: 

Subject:  Re:  NC  story 


Steve:  How  firm  is  that  $500  budget 
for  the  network  computer?  I've  hit 
a  few  snags;  will  explain  on  phone 

/Chas 

PS:  Also,  any  flexibility  in 
that  deadline? 


charles_babcock  @>  cw.com 


To:  Steve  Ulfelder/Computerworld 

cc: 

Subject:  Re:  NC  story 


Steve:  Since  you  ask,  final  tally 
was  $1211.95.  fill  flesh  out  details 
in  expense  report. 

/Chas 


jj  Steve  Welder 

To:  Charlie  Babcock/Computerworld 

cc: 

Subject:  Re:  NC  story 


Chas:  Accounting  has  requested 
a  meeting  with  both  of  us,  pronto. 

/Steve 

PS:  Dress  nicely. 

PPS:  Try  not  to  say  "bean  counter" 
this  time,  OK? 


vice.  (I  have  yet  to  see  a  $500  network  computer  that 
comes  with  a  high-resolution  monitor,  and  mine  wasn’t 
going  to  be  the  first.) 

But  my  real  concern  was  the  operating  system,  on 
which  the  network  computer  specification  is  silent;  it’s 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  builder.  But  the  need  to  run 
Simple  Network  Management  Protocol  and  full  Java  ap¬ 
plications  instead  of  just  applets  eliminated  Windows. 

I  explained  my  dilemma  to  Brian  Healy,  Sun’s  Java- 
Station  product  manager.  Healy  sounded  too  stressed  by 
his  own  production  issues  to  worry  much  about  mine. 
He  advised  me  to  buy  a  copy  of  Sun’s  Solaris,  “which 
has  everything  you  need.”  But  I  didn’t  need  its  $750 
price  tag. 

Oracle’s  Network  Computer,  Inc.  subsidiary  plans  to 
use  a  microkernel  operating  system,  NCOS,  from  Acom 
Computer  Group  PLC.  Unfortunately,  review  copies 
weren’t  available. 

As  I  rummaged  around  the  World  Wide  Web,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  documentation  on  Linux,  a 
Unix-like  shareware  system  that  can  share  files  with 
MS-DOS.  I  wanted  some  symbiosis  with  Windows  ini¬ 
tially,  because  the  two  would  coexist  on  my  machine. 
Linux  also  is  used  frequently  as  a  server  on  the  Internet. 
What  better  network  computer  operating  system? 

Friends  warned  that  it’s  difficult  to  make  Linux  run 
alongside  Windows.  I  tried  to  repartition  my  hard  drive 
and  load  a  recommended  utility,  System  Commander,  to 
hide  Linux  from  Windows.  But  as  I  reloaded  Windows 
95,  something  went  wrong. 

LUNCHTIME  FOR  WINDOWS 

Windows  spotted  the  System  Commander  files  and  sent 
its  ScanDisk  utility  after  them.  As  ScanDisk  tracked 
down  each  one,  it  messaged  that  each  file  was  damaged. 
Windows  refused  to  continue  to  reload  unless  I  clicked 
on  the  Fix  It  option.  ScanDisk  fixed  them  all  right;  it  re¬ 
duced  their  length.  It  munched  through  file  after  file 
like  Pac-Man. 

Technical  support  at  V  Communications,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif,  System  Commander’s  maker,  told  me  to 
start  over.  First,  I  must  load  DOS  to  repartition  the  hard 
drive.  Then  I  was  to  load  Windows,  then  System  Com¬ 
mander.  After  that,  I  could  load  Linux. 

I  exchanged  high-fives  with  a  co-worker  the  first  time 
my  bench-built  system  booted  and  gave  me  my  choice  of 
operating  systems. 

But  I  haven’t  cruised  the  ’net  all  that  much  yet.  Linux 
refused  to  recognize  my  33. 6K  bit/sec.  mail-order  mo¬ 
dem  (whereas  Windows  recognized  it),  probably  be¬ 
cause  no  volunteer  developer  has  written  a  driver  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  I’ve  been  able  to  download  various 
browsers  from  the  ’net.  As  I  work  out  the  kinks  and 
learn  Linux,  I’m  struck  by  how  I’m  laboring  between 
two  worlds:  one  that  popularized  windows  and  one  that 
simply  uses  a  windowing  interface  as  one  of  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  can  be  networked.  With  Windows,  I  get  the 
ubiquity  of  a  proprietary  standard;  with  Linux,  I  get  the 
creativity  of  a  shared  environment  over  the  ’net. 

Being  forced  to  improvise  and  rely  on  the  Internet  has 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game.  I  don’t  see  why  I  should 
be  so  dependent  on  a  few  vendors  for  basic  technology 
when  so  much  good  software  is  available  over  the  ’net. 

I’m  also  pretty  sure  network  computers  will  cost  more 
than  we  think.  My  effort  cost  $1,211.95  and  could  be  a 
barometer  of  what  a  $500  computer  really  costs.  I  would 
hurriedly  add  that  few  network  computer  producers  are 
likely  to  match  my  manufacturing  methods  or  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale. 

At  the  end  of  my  project,  I  honestly  don’t  know  why 
some  pieces  of  equipment  worked  together  one  day  and 
not  the  next.  But  I  know  if  I  could  just  buy  another  mo¬ 
dem,  one  with  drivers  for  both  Windows  and  Linux,  I’d 
have  a  full-function,  dual-brain  turbo  network  comput¬ 
er.  Unfortunately,  my  editor  has  put  me  under  strict 
orders  not  to  spend  another  dime. 


Babcock’s  Internet  address  is  charles_babcock@cw.com. 


You 


April  8-11, 1997  •  Atlanta,  Georgia 
September  8-11, 1997  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  World's  Premiere  Exposition  and  Conference  Dedicated  To 
Internet  Commerce  and  the  Intranet. 

The  Internet  Commerce  Expo  brings  innovative  solution  providers 
and  knowledgeable  buyers  together  in  a  powerful  Internet  technology 
exposition  and  conference.  It's  your  chance  to  get  in  on  the  hottest 
Internet  action  in  the  county.  Don't  miss  it! 

For  Exhibitors:  highly  qualified,  enterprise  buyers  will  be  there. 

There  will  be  thousands  of  motivated  buyers  actively  looking  for  the 
new  products  that  have  made  the  Intranet  and  Internet  commerce 
practical  and  secure.  There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  reach  this  hot- 
to-buy  audience  than  ICE.  Corporate  decision  makers  will  be  there  in 
huge  numbers  looking  for  productivity  enhancing  solutions...  and  they'll 
find  what  they're  looking  for  at  ICE. 

For  Attendees:  the  coolest  way  to  find  the  hottest  IT  solutions. 

Hundreds  of  the  leading  hardware,  software  and  network  services 
vendors  will  be  on  hand  to  show  you  how  to  increase  productivity 
and  profitability  via  the  latest  Internet  technology.  ICE  is  the  best 
and  biggest  event  in  the  country  for  getting  directly  in  touch  with  the 
providers  of  the  hottest  Internet  solutions  for  the  enterprise.  That's 
why  this  is  the  show  your  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss.  If  you  can 
attend  just  one  show  this  year,  better  make  it  ICE. 


In  addition,  the  focused  content  of  Internet  Commerce  Expo's  industry¬ 
leading  conference  program  will  address  the  needs  of  developers,  IT 
and  business  managers  and  senior  executives. 

J  .  •  -  -  -  .v-z-Aj!* 

ICE.  If  it's  hot  it's  here. 

There's  a  hard  new  truth  in  the  world  of  business  today,  and  it  goes 
like  this:  Internet  commerce  is  the  force  driving  business  into  the  next 
millennium.  So  if  you're  a  vendor  with  a  compelling  Internet  solution  for 
the  enterprise...  or  a  corporate  decision  maker  looking  for  productivity 
enhancing  products,  you  need  to  be  where  it's  hot. 


See  ICE  on  the  Web:  http://www.idg.com/ice 


INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 

*IDG 

An  International  Data  Group  Company 


ICE,  the  ICE  logo,  Internet  Commerce  Expo 
and  Internet  Solutions  for  the  Enterprise,  are 
service  marks  of  International  Data  Group. 


April  8-11,1997 

Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

September  8-11, 1997 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Sponsored  by: 

COMPUTERWORLD 
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Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would  like  more 
information  on:  O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 
■  O  Atlanta  O  Los  Angeles 

Name _ 


Title 

Cnmnam/  . 

Address  _  _ .  _  . 

Citv/State/7in  ........ 

Phone 

Fax 

e-Mail 

Mail  to:  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  111  Speen  Street,  P.G.  Box  SI 07,  ;  /. 

Framingham,  MA  01701 .  Or  Fax  to:  508-370-4325  Phone:  800-667-410-  V  ■ 
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ALL 


Imagine  the  time  saved  if  you  could  search  one  solid  database  of  I.T.  training. 

Now  you  can  by  simply  accessing  Release  1  of  CareerAgent:  careeragent.computerworfd.com 


$ 


“tO 


Search  Thousands  of  Course  Listings  From: 


•  — — 
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»Sw*E 


Learning  Tree  International 

Wave  Technologies 

Hewlett-Packard 
Educational  Services 


Business  Communication 
American  Research  Group  (ARG) 
HBM  Technology  Group 


Boston  University  Corporate 
Education  Center 


Interpersonal  Technology  Group 
DPEC 


HOTT  (Hands  on  Technology  Transfer) 
NIIT,  Incorporated 

i-v  »...  ..-JR  \ '  '%y.,  ‘  w*i  .  . 

The  Center  for  Systems  Management 
And  more  coming  soon... 


While  you're  there,  check  out  the  preview  of  upcoming  CareerAgent  releases.  They'll  allow 
I.T.  professionals,  individually  or  through  corporate  subscriptions,  to  assess  learning  styles, 
establish  career  goals,  calculate  individual,  group  and  department  skill  gaps  with  an  intelligent 
decision  support  system,  and  focus  a  training  search  based  on  priority. 


The  point?  Every  individual  on  your  team  has  an  idea  of  their  career  plan,  and  knitting  these 
plans  together  can  benefit  corporate  goals.  Think  about  your  current  team  today.  Do  individual 
career  plans  in  your  organization  seamlessly  benefit  from  available  projects?  Training  resources? 
Corporate  goals?  Is  this  information  connected  to  cost-effectively  reskill  and  retain  staff?  It's  all 
possible  with  CareerAgent,  where  management  and  staff  can  collaborate  to  continuously  devel¬ 
op  a  career  "itinerary"  for  each  individual.  On  the  Internet  or  your  intranet.  Your  choice. 

For  details,  see  careeragent.computerworld.com  or  call  1-800-343-6474,  x7705  today.  And  make 
every  career  on  your  team  what  it  should  be:  a  well-planned  journey  of  enrichment. 
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Wish  you 
were  here... 

Dan  Watt,  a  senior  systems  emjmeer  "^““'t’clties 
Columbus.  Ohio,  from  the  washln,ton  area,  says  smaller 
offer  a  better  way  of  life 


Desperate  for  IS  talent ,  small  and  midsize  cities 
are  starting  to  market  themselves  as  picture- 
postcard  oases  for  IS  employment  /  By  Leslie  Goff 

Greetings  from  the  (sad)  state  of  IS  staffing. 

HAVING  ATOUGH  TIME.  WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE. 

Across  the  country,  small  and  midsize  metro¬ 
politan  areas  are  scrambling  to  meet  local  demand 
for  skilled  information  systems  professionals.  In  many  less- 
populated  areas,  the  number  of  open  IS  jobs  has  far  exceeded  the 
supply  of  qualified  professionals.  And  too  often,  location,  local 
pay  scales  and  other  barriers  inhibit  the  ability  of  area  employers 
to  recruit  from  outside  the  region. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  state  capital  of  Missouri,  Jefferson 
City,  population  36,000.  A  survey  last  fall  of  29  local  employers 
identified  1,227  IS  jobs  in  the  city,  of  which  76  were  either 
unfilled  or  expected  to  open  up  soon,  according  to  Jan  Grecian, 
assistant  to  the  chief  information  officer  at  the  state’s  Office  of 
Information  Technology.  Grecian  is  also  co-chairman  of  the  new 
Jefferson  City  Information  Technology  Training  Coalition, 
which  was  set  up  to  address  the  shortage  of  IS  professionals. 

Desperate  times  call  for  desperate  measures.  So  in  cities  as 
diverse  as  Jefferson  City;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Omaha;  and  Holly¬ 
wood  and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  community  boards,  city  halls  and 
chambers  of  commerce  are  engaging  in  a  variety  of  grassroots 
initiatives  designed  to  increase  the  available  IS  workforce  and 
market  their  cities  as  desirable  places  to  pursue  a  career. 


Columbus 

forget  Good-bye,  Columbus.  This  city’s 
chamber  of  commerce  and  large  IT- 
based  employers  want  you  to  say,  “Hello, 
Columbus.”  Local  industry  and  city  gov¬ 
ernment  have  forged  an  alliance  to  re¬ 
cruit  IS  professionals  to  the  city  via  a 
national  advertising  campaign  launched 
last  September.  The  theme:  “Columbus: 
A  better  place  to  be.” 

To  create  an  image  of  Columbus  as  the 
ultimate  spot  for  young  IS  professionals, 
the  campaign  includes  glossy  testimoni¬ 
als  from  high-tech  professionals  who  re¬ 
located  to  Columbus  from  other  urban 
areas  such  as  Seattle  and  Dallas  —  in¬ 
cluding  a  young,  hip  data  services  man¬ 
ager  pictured  on  his  Harley-Davidson. 

“We  have  to  promote  ourselves  differ¬ 
ently  than  we  ever  have  before,”  says  Bill 
Holley,  an  executive  vice  president  at  the 


Greater  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “The  reality  now  is  we  have  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  jobs  open  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  arena  for  programmers,  network 
engineers,  systems  engineers  —  for  all 
positions.” 

Columbus  is  a  key  hub  in  the  nation’s 
telecommunications  infrastructure.  The 
city  has  attracted  several  smaller  telecom¬ 
munications  firms  and  large  IT  users. 
The  increase  of  companies  and  available 
high-tech  jobs  has  far  outpaced  the  local 
labor  pool. 

Dan  Watt,  a  senior  systems  engineer  at 
LCI  International,  Inc.  who  relocated  to 
Columbus  from  the  Washington  area  last 
August,  says  he  has  found  truth  in  the 
advertising  campaign’s  message. 

After  visiting  several  Midwestern 
cities.  Watt  and  his  family  settled  on 
Columbus,  in  part  because  “we  noticed 
there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  different  age 
groups  here,  and  we  thought  that  would 
make  it  a  friendly  community.” 


Top  five  employers 

State  of  Ohio,  federal  government, 
Ohio  State  University,  American 
Honda  Motor  Co.,  The  Limited.  Inc. 

Online  resource: 

The  Columbus  Supersite, 
www.columbus.org 
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Jefferson 

City 


Fruits  they'd  like  to  harvest 

What  do  local  Jefferson  City  employers  want? 

48%  need  end-user  applications  and 
technical/networking  support 

41%  need  Cobol  programmers 
31%  need  client/server  developers 
21%  need  Unix  specialists 


Source:  Jefferson  City  Information 
Technology  Training  Coalition’s 
survey  of  29  local  employers 


Jefferson  city  is  one  of  those  state 
capitals  no  one  can  ever  remember.  One 
of  Missouri’s  larger,  better-known  cities 
—  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  —  usually 
gets  the  credit.  And  those  cities,  which 
flank  Missouri  on  opposite  ends  of  Inter¬ 
state  70,  also  draw  most  of  the  state’s 
computer  science  graduates  and  estab¬ 
lished  IS  professionals. 

Located  in  the  middle  of  the  largely 
rural  state,  Jefferson  City’s  low  profile 
hasn’t  done  its  local  employers  any  favors 
in  recruiting  out-of-state  IS  workers. 

Mike  Brezen,  CIO  at  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  Jefferson  City’s  largest 
employer,  notes  that  although  the  cost  of 
living  is  lower,  area  IS  salaries  can  be 
as  much  as  $20,000  less  than  those  in 
larger  cities. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  companies  such 
as  Central  Trust  Bank,  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  and  GTE  Data  Services  some 
staffing  relief,  the  state  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  last  summer  created 


the  Jefferson  City  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Training  Coalition. 

With  membership  consisting  of  local 
IS  managers,  the  Office  of  Information 
Technology  and  seven  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  coalition  aims  to  “home 
grow”  its  own  local  IS  workforce.  It  will 
try  to  do  so  by  aligning  educational  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  area  with  available  IS 
jobs  and  career  tracks. 

“We  really  like  to  hire  from  the  central 
Missouri  area,”  says  Bob  Boeckman,  a 
vice  president  and  I S  manager  at  Central 
Trust,  a  member  of  the  coalition.  “We’re 
concerned  about  retention.  We  find  that 
when  we  hire  from  outside  the  area,  they 
work  for  us  three  years,  get  their  training 
and  then  are  ready  to  go  home.  So  we  feel 
more  comfortable  trying  to  . . .  create  a  lo¬ 
cal  employment  base  to  draw  from.” 

In  the  meantime,  businesses  and  col¬ 
leges  are  working  together  on  new  curric¬ 
ula,  certifications  and  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  offerings  that  match  local  needs. 


Omaha 

omaha  claims  some  of  the  largest 
transaction-processing  operations  in  the 
country.  And  it  is  arguably  the  direct- 
marketing  capital  of  the  world.  Yet  it  re¬ 
mains  largely  outside  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  “Nationally,  Omaha  really 
doesn’t  have  an  image,”  says  Vicki  Mein- 
hardt,  a  vice  president  at  First  Data  Credit 
Card  Services  Group,  a  provider  of  credit- 
card  transaction  processing  and  elect¬ 
ronic-commerce  services.  “With  recent 
graduates  and  singles,  it’s  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  come  look  at  Omaha,  much 
less  to  move  here,”  she  says. 

But  a  new  community  culture  is 
emerging  that  could  make  Omaha 
known  for  its  I S  education  and  career  op¬ 
portunities.  AIM  Institute,  a  local  IS  con¬ 
sortium  founded  in  1991  to  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  around  IT,  and  the 
AKSARBEN  project,  a  partnership  be¬ 


tween  First  Data  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  to  develop  a  major 
new  technology  campus,  have  fostered 
considerable  awareness  of  IT  needs. 

In  the  early  ’90s,  Omaha  employers 
faced  a  huge  IS  labor  shortage.  Local  col¬ 
leges  traditionally  have  had  Cobol-heavy 
computer  science  curricula,  resulting  in 
mismatched  supply  and  demand. 

AIM  fosters  close  cooperation  between 
the  business  and  academic  communities 
and  assists  employers  with  nationwide  IS 
recruiting  via  a  link  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  and  work  with  the  city’s  Labor  Avail¬ 
ability  Task  Force.  The  efforts  have  had 
significant  results:  Area  colleges  are  fo¬ 
cusing  on  client/server  technologies, 
new  IS  courses  and  degrees  have  been 
made  available,  and  IS  enrollment  is  up. 

“I  think  having  a  richer  training  envi¬ 
ronment  in  the  community  . . .  creates 
an  infrastructure  that  helps  maintain 
Omaha  as  a  viable  [IS  job]  market  and 
keeps  people  here,”  says  Robert  Swee¬ 
ney,  executive  director  at  AIM. 


Growing  opportunities 


Projected  five-year  26.9% 

increase  in  IS 

employment 


Projected  five-year  59.7% 
increase  in  IS 
training  budgets 

Source:  1095  survey  of 
100  Omaha-area  corporations 
by  the  AIM  Institute 
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Pictured:  Artist's  conception 
of  the  new  technology  campus 
being  developed  at 
a  former  horse  track 
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Hollywood 
and  San  Jose 


in  the  multimedia  companies  in 
Silicon  Valley’s  San  Jose  and  in  Holly¬ 
wood’s  film  production  and  postproduc¬ 
tion  shops,  the  convergence  of  IT  and  en¬ 
tertainment  is  creating  a  critical  gap  in 
the  local  IS  job  market. 

Seeking  to  cultivate  a  larger  pool  of 
“creative  digital  workers”  —  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  both  artistically  trained 
and  technically  skilled  —  three  nonprofit 
professional  organizations  have  teamed 
up  to  create  SkillsNet,  a  partnership  that 
aims  to  define  employers’  requirements, 
match  those  to  high  school  and  universi¬ 
ty  course  development  and  create  aware¬ 
ness,  especially  among  young  students, 
of  growing  needs  and  opportunities. 

“We  have  a  huge  shortage  here  be¬ 


Salaries  of  the  stars 


Hollywood  and  San  Jose  companies  will 
pay  top  dollar  to  get  you  under  contract 

ClO/Vice  president  $102,000 


POST  CARD 

Director,  systems  $85,000 
development 


Mainframe  $73,000 

project  manager 


Senior  systems  $63,000 
analyst 

Source:  Computerworld’ $  1996  Annual  Salary  Survey 
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cause  of  the  sheer  concentration  of  com¬ 
panies,”  says  Kathleen  Milnes,  a  vice 
president  at  the  Public  Affairs  Coalition 
of  the  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Producers,  one  of  SkillsNet’s 
sponsors.  “It  used  to  be  just  Disney.  Now 
we  have  DreamWorks  and  Warner 
[Bros.],  both  of  which  grew  from  zero  to 
400  people  in  two  years.  And  there  are 
the  CD-ROM  companies  and  interactive 
Web  content  and  development.  And 
hardly  a  film  or  a  commercial  is  pro¬ 
duced  that  doesn’t  use  visual  effects  ” 
Milnes  says  area  schools  are  already 
joining  the  effort.  Santa  Monica  C  •mme- 
nity  College  is  creating  an  Entertainment 
and  Information  Technology  Acad-  my 
and  two  public  school  districts  have 
launched  New  Media  Academies,  with  70 
participating  teachers.  “I  wish  we  d  done 
this  a  couple  of  years  ago,”  she  says,  "be¬ 
cause  the  demand  is  so  obvious.” 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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PLATINUM  Information  Management  Consulting  (PIMC),  a  division 
of  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  is  a  premier  provider  of  consulting 
services  in  the  areas  of  data  warehouse  implementation,  metadata 
management,  and  information  management  framework.  Because  we 
have  chosen  to  focus  our  expertise  in  these  rapidly  growing  areas,  we 
have  developed  both  a  national  and  global  reputation  for  industry 
knowledge  and  high-quality  professional  services. 

We  are  in  search  of  full-time  motivated,  flexible,  eager  individuals  interested 
in  joining  an  innovative,  specialized  consulting  group.  The  ideal  candidate 
has  3  to  10  years  experience  with  data  administration,  RDBMSs,  client/ 
server,  data  modeling,  IRM  planning,  UNIX-based  development  and 
consulting.  In  addition,  data  warehouse,  repository,  and/or  relational 
database  design  skills  are  highly  desirable.  Successful  candidates  will 
have  excellent  communication  skills,  experience  leading  teams,  and  be 
willing  to  travel  full-time.  Experienced  professionals  should  be  based  out 
of  Boston,  MA,  Washington,  DC,  New  York,  NY  or  Chicago,  IL. 

PLATINUM  Information  Management  Consulting  offers  a  unique 
working  environment  and  unlimited  career  growth  opportunities.  In 
addition,  we  provide  a  competitive  compensation  plan,  with  generous 
benefits  and  a  casual  environment.  If  interested,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  PLATINUM  Information  Management  Consulting, 
Attn:  Steve-CW-3/10,  404  Wyman  Street,  Suite  320,  Waltham,  MA 
02254.  Fax:  (617)  736-1651.  e-mail:  staffing-east@platinum.com 

PLATINUM 

PLATINUM  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/d/v 

www.platinum.com 


Programmer 

V*  "" .  ^ 

Direct:  Response  Corporation  1 

Are  you  tired  of  Year  2000  projects  on  legacy  systems?  If  yes, 
move  to  a  client  server  development  project,  combining  the  lat-  ;i 
est  Windows  NT  and  mainframe  technology.  We  are  looking  for  + 
dedicated  Mainframe  developers  who  have  a  desire  to  learn  and 
move  into  a  Window  NT  client  server  environment. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 


The  successful  candidates  will  have  at  least  3  years  experience  in  an  IRM 
online  environment  using  the  following  technology:  OS/MVS,  C1CS, 
VSAM,  JC.L,  TSO/ISPI  Proficiency  in  COBOL  II  is  a  must.  Working 
knowledge  ol  Microfocus  COBOL,  SQL  Server,  Windows  and  Gateway 
is  a  plus  We  will  provide  the  necessary  training  in  our  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  client  server  environment  including  Visual  Basic. 


If  you  possess  a  high  energy  level  with  a  teamwork  attitude  and  would 
like  to  he  an  early  part  ol  what  will  be  a  major  automobile  insurance 
writer,  wc  would  enjoy  speaking  with  you  Please  send  your  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Erica  Vespcrmann,  Direct  Response  Corporation, 

2975  Westchester  Avenue,  Suite  Cl,  Purchase,  NY  10577 
^  or  Fa  694  ■  '2  /OL.  M/E/D/V.  ^ 


Business  Development  Mgr, 
(Open  Systems  Migration). 
Develop  migration  strategies  for 
proprietary  Cobol  &  Business 
Basic  applications  to  replace¬ 
ment  class  open  system  server 
products  supporting  GUI  &  rela¬ 
tional  database  technology. 
Identify  migration  toolsets,  oper¬ 
ating  environments,  connectivity 
tools  Establish  partnerships  with 
3rd-party  integrators  &  solution 
providers.  Define/develop  con¬ 
tractual  documentation,  propos¬ 
als,  statements  of  work. 
Participate  in  performance  test¬ 
ing,  product  evaluation,  market¬ 
ing/sales  support.  Work  in  identi¬ 
fying  &  supporting  migration 
opportunities  Advise/support  sr. 
exec,  mgmt.,  3rd-party  partners, 
customer  accounts.  Frequent 
U.S.  travel.  Required:  BS/CS  plus 
5  years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  involving:  establishment  of  3rd- 
party  vendor  relationships:  con¬ 
sulting  with  customers  seeking  to 
migrate  enterprise-wide,  propri¬ 
etary  applications  to  open  sys¬ 
tems  platforms;  development  of 
VS/Cobol,  Business  Basic  &  4th 
generation  language  applications 
on  proprietary  platforms  using 
simple  &  multi-level  database 
access  methods;  development  of 
code-porting  tools;  management 
consulting  experience,  including 
negotiation  &  drafting  of  propos¬ 
als  &  contracts;  application-level 
software  development  using 
AOS/VS,  VMS,  VAX/COBOL. 
VS/COBOL,  ICOBOL,  Business 
Basic,  INFOS,  MINISAM  &  a  4th 
generation  language;  translating 
customer  requirements  into 
migration  strategies  &  migrating 
above-described  application- 
level  software  &  data  to  client- 
server  networking  environment; 
LANs  &  PCs.  Included  must  have 
been  3  yrs.  exp.  developing  appli¬ 
cations  in  GUI  environments.  In 
lieu  of  BS/CS  plus  5  yrs.  exp.,  will 
accept  7  yrs.  overall  computer 
industry  exp.  provided  applicant 
has  exp.  as  described  above. 
Willingness  to  travel  approx  40 
times/yr.,  trips  ranging  2-4  days. 
All  exp.  may  have  been  gained 
concurrently.  Must  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  all  job  duties.  40  hr/wk., 
8:30am  -  5:00pm.  Salary: 

$85,000/yr.  Send  resume  to 
Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  design,  develop,  test  and 
implement  application  software 
using  Oracle,  SQL,  SQR.  C, 
Cobol  and  Progress  in  Client 
Server  platform;  develop  and 
implement  software  for  People- 
Soft  financial  system  using 
PeopleSoft  and  Oracle  RDBMS; 
analyze  report  specifications  and 
develop  SQRs  for  AR  and  Billing; 
analyze  clients  needs  and  devel¬ 
op  solutions  in  Client-Server 
environment.  Require:  Bachelors 
or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science/Information  Systems/ 
Business  Administration  and  five 
years  experience  in  the  des¬ 
cribed  job  duties  or  as  Assistant 
Manager-Systems.  Experience 
must  include  at  least  six  months 
each  in  PeopleSoft,  PeopleCode. 
PeopleTools.  SQL,  Oracle.  C, 
RDBMS  and  client  server  envi¬ 
ronment.  Salary:  $55,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  in  duplicate  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor. 
Job  Order  #  GA  6076475,  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Road,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Systems  Analyst.  $42K/yr.  8a- 
5p.  40hr/wk.  Analyze/dsgn/ 
dvlp/implmnt  as  per  user  re- 
qmts  &  automate  existing  sys- 
tms  using  COBOL,  Novell 
Netware  (LAN)  on  PC  386, 
TURBO  C++,  Btrieve,  Manager 
on  MSDOS  &  Oracle  7.0  w/ 
UNIX.  Must  have  Bach  w/ma- 
jor  in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg.  2  yr 
exp  in  job  offer  or  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  Programmer  Analyst. 
The  2  yr  exp  in  job  offd  as 
Systems  Analyst  or  in  related 
occupation  as  Programmer 
Analyst  using  COBOL,  Novell 
Netware  (LAN)  on  PC  386, 
TURBO  C++,  Btrieve,  Manager 
on  MSDOS,  &  Oracle  7.0  w/ 
UNIX.  Job  loc:  Duluth,  GA. 
Send  resume  or  apply  in  person 
at:  GADOL,  JOffGA  6073381, 
1535  Atkinson  Rd,  Lawrence- 
ville,  GA  30243-5601  or  the 
nearest  DOL  Field  Service 
Office.  EOE/AA  Employer. 


Systems  Analyst  -  Req  BS  in 
Comp  Set  or  Comp  &  Info  Sci  and 
2  yrs  exp  in  analyzing  user  req, 
procedures  and  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  processing  or  to  improve 
existing  comp  system  Dev  pro¬ 
grams  and  revises  existing  pro¬ 
grams  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  order  to  perform  duties, 
candidate  will  use  Ingres  Rela¬ 
tional  Database  Management 
System  tools.  Within  the  req  2  yrs, 
must  also  have  1  yr  practical  exp 
in  C  programming  language  with 
complex  data  structures,  dynamic 
memory  allocation;  Unix  operating 
Systems  and  utilities  including 
sort,  make,  awk,  sed,  Shell  pro¬ 
gramming  and  NFS;  programming 
using  4GL  and  “C."  $46,592  per 
year.  Send  resume  to  BST 
Consultants.  Inc  .  P.O.  Box  23425, 
Tampa,  FL  33623. 
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Order  #GA  6070026,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  nearest  Dept,  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Engineer-Graphic  Form 
Developer.  Duties:  Design  and 
develop  new  and  enhanced  com¬ 
puter  software  products  and  sys¬ 
tems;  utilize  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nologies  and  application  interface 
procedures  for  electronic  forms 
information  application;  conceive 
high-level  software  design  and 
review  final  system  designs  and 
software  packages;  integrate  and 
implement  customer-specific  re¬ 
quirements  into  software  products; 
prepare  technical  reports  for  soft¬ 
ware  systems;  determine  feasibili¬ 
ty  of  software  requirements  within 
time  and  cost  restraints;  apply  new 
laser  printing,  video  display  graph¬ 
ics  and  software  technology;  plan 
and  conduct  coding  of  software 
projects;  develop  and  direct  soft¬ 
ware  systems  testing  procedures; 
consult  with  hardware  engineers 
to  evaluate  interface  between 
hardware  and  software  and  the 
performance  requirements  of  the 
overall  system.  Requires:  M  S.  in 
Comp,  or  Info.  Science  and  1  yr. 
exp  in  job  offered  or  as  Software 
Developer,  Software  Designer  or 
Computer  Research  Associate 
Concurrent  experience  must 
include  1  yr.  exp.  programming 
computer  graphics;  1  yr.  software 
development  exp.  using  computer- 
aided  design;  1  yr.  programming 
exp.  using  data-baseo  system 
design;  and  1  yr.  exp.  designing 
software  programs  using  the  com¬ 
puter  language  FoxPro  and  knowl¬ 
edge-based  expert  Systems. 
EOE  40  hrs/wk;  8:30  AM  to  5:30 
PM.  Salary:  $47,000/yr.  Send 
resume  (no  calls)  Lee  Morris, 
FormMaker  Software,  Inc.  2300 
Windy  Ridge  Parkway,  Suite  400, 
Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


Systems  Analyst  -  in  Jackson, 
MS  -  Analyze  requirements, 
design,  develop,  test  and 
implement  information  man¬ 
agement  systems  on  IBM 
mid-range  AS/400  systems 
using  RPG/400  and  CL/400. 
Prepare  program  specifica¬ 
tions.  8AM-5PM;  40  hrs./wk; 
$57.000/yr.  Req.  2  yr.  exp  & 
Bach.  Deg  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Math  or  any  Engineering. 
Apply  by  resume  to  MS  State 
Employment  Service,  PO  Box 
20609.  2350  HWY  SOW. 
Jackson.  MS  39289-1609  ref¬ 
erence  Job  order  number  MS 
2783569. 


Software  Engineer  -  Req.  MS  in 
Computer  Science  or  Engineering 
and  3  years  exp.  in  research, 
design  and  dev.  of  comp,  sftwr. 
syst.  by  applying  principles  and 
techniques  of  comp.  sci.  and  sftwr. 
eng.  In  order  to  perform  duties, 
candidate  will  use  Ingres 
Relational  Database  Management 
Systems  tools.  With  the  req.  3 
years,  must  also  have  1  year  prac¬ 
tical  exp.  in  C  programming  lan¬ 
guage  with  complex  data  struc¬ 
tures,  dynamic  memory  allocation, 
dynamic  link  library  concepts  and 
recursion,  Unix  operating  Systems 
and  utilities  including  sort,  make, 
awk,  sed,  Shell  programming  and 
NFS,  programming  using  4GL  and 
”C”.  $51,000  per  year.  Send 
resume  to  BST  Consultants.  Inc., 
PO.  Box  23425,  Tampa,  FL  33623 


Systems  Analyst  $42K/yr.  8a-5p, 
40hr/wk.  Analyze  user  reqmts, 
procedures  &  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  processing  &  to  improve 
comp  systms  skills  in  Visual  C++, 
C,  Borland  C++.  Btrieve,  Case 
Tools.  Must  have  Bach  degree 
w/major  in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg.  2 
yr  exp  in  job  offer  or  in  related 
occupation  of  S/ware  Engr.  The  2 
yr  exp  in  job  offd  as  Systems 
Analyst  or  in  related  occupation 
as  s/ware  engr  using  skills  in 
Visual  C++,  C,  Borland  C++, 
Btrieve,  Case  Tools.  Job  loc:  Du¬ 
luth,  GA.  Apply  only  by  sending 
the  resume  to:  GADOL,  JO#GA 
6073569,  1535  Atkinson  Rd. 
Lawrenceville.  GA  30243-5601  or 
the  nearest  DOL  Field  Service 
Office.  EOE/AA  Employer. 


Electrical  Engineer:  Resume  Only; 
9-5  p.m.;  40Tirs;  $42K/yr.;  B.S.  in 
Electrical  Engineering  Two  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered. 
Electronics  engineering  with  a  spe 
cialization  in  digital  scales  interfac¬ 
ing  with  personal  computers  with 
the  weighing  transducers  that  in¬ 
cludes  digital  analog  converters,  fil¬ 
tering  digital  noise  reduction  sys¬ 
tems  and  amplification  instrumen¬ 
tation.  Use  of  software  including 
Assembler  programs  with  a  base  in 
microprocessor  Intel  8042  and 
8051.  Use  of  Turbo  Pascal  pro¬ 
gramming  language  to  interface  the 
program  with  user.  Resumes  only 
to:  Job  Service  of  Flonda.  701  S  W 
27  Ave.,  Room  47.  Miami,  FL 
33135-3014,  Job  Order  #:  FL 
1548800 
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Our  Success  Is  Something 
To  Smile  About. 
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Colgate-Palmolive  is 
an  S8.4  billion  global 
consumer  products 
company  with 
operations  in  more 
than  206  countries  around 
the  world,  focusing  on  five 
major  areas:  oral  care,  personal 
care,  household  surface  care, 
fabric  care  and  pet  nutrition.  Our 
tremendous  success  creates  excellent  opportunities 
for  experienced  systems  professionals  in  our  U.S. 
Data  Center,  located  in  Piscataway,  NJ. 


SAP  BASIS  ADMINISTRATORS 

Assume  responsibility  for  installing,  supporting 
and  upgrading  SAP  application  software  and 
Oracle  Database  systems,  including  physical  design 
and  ongoing  maintenance.  Successful  candidates 
will  have  4-5  years  of  general  DP  experience  with 
two  years  specifically  in  SAP/Oracle  database 
administration.  Must  be  flexible  to  work  evenings 
and  weekends  as  needed. 


SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS 

Manage  daily  activities  in  support  of  24-hour 
Data  Center  including  installation,  upgrades  and 
maintenance  of  Solaris  Operating  systems  and  SUN 
hardware  and  development  of  UNIX  shell  scripts. 

I'  1  Requires  5  years  data  processing  experience,  and 

two  years  in  a  UNIX  environment.  Must  be  flexible 
to  work  evenings  and  weekends  as  needed. 

We  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
outstanding  benefits,  and  opportunity  for 
professional  advancement. 


Please  forward  your  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company,  300  Park  Avenue, 
PK-10,  New  York,  NY  10022,  U.S.  Human 
Resources-Staffing,  Attn:  JT.  Fax:  212-310-2980. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed 
to  quality  through  diversity,  m/f/d/v. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  COMBW/ 


COLGATE  PEOPLE. ..MAKING  A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE. 


An  Information  Technology  Firm 


Permanent  and  contract  positions  are  currently 
available  throughout  the  Southeast.  Any  and  all  skills 
are  of  interest  to  us: 

•  CLIENT  SERVER  •MAINFRAME  •  MIDRANGE 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefits,  training,  relo. 
assistance,  and  401 -K.  Call  or  write  today:  Software 
Data  Services,  Inc.,  4600  Park  Road,  Suite  109, 
Charlotte,  NC  28209. 


PHONE:  (800)  521-8077  or  (704)521-8077 
FAX:  (704)  521-8078 
WWW.SDSINCORPORATED.COM 


TECHNICAL  ANALYST-JAPAN- 
ESE  MARKET:  Coordinate 
installation  of  computer  operat¬ 
ing  systems  software  including 
Windows  95,  DOS-V,  Win  V  and 
VJE-Delta  (Japanese  systems): 
test,  maintain  and  modify  soft¬ 
ware  using  personal  computer 
systems:  review  and  coordinate 
instruction  for  the  operating  sys¬ 
tems  for  system  software  such 
as  task  scheduling,  memory 
management,  and  computer  file 
system  of  controlling  computer 
input  and  output;  initiate  test  of 
the  newly  installed  systems  and 
debug  any  observed  deviation; 
analyze  system  performance 
indicators  and  capabilities;  pro¬ 
vide  Windows  95  and  3.1 
(Japanese  Versions)  technical 
support  to  Japanese  company 
clients.  Req  :  B.S.  in  Comp.  Sc., 
Math  or  Info.  Sys.  Coursework 
must  include  Computer  Pro¬ 
gramming  Principles,  Data 
Structures  and  Algorithmic 
Process.  C  Programming  and 
Operations  Research.  Must  be 
fluent,  with  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  speak,  in  Japanese 
language.  EOE  40  hr/wk;  8:30 
a.m  to  5:30  p  m  ;  Salary 
32.000/yr  Send  resume  (no 
calls):  Kazuo  Kadowaki.  KAZ 
International,  Inc.,  10029  High¬ 
way  92.  Suite  170,  Woodstock, 
GA  30188 


Software  Engineer.  Software 
development  including  automated 
test  tool  development  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  Development  to  be 
done  in  the  C  and  C++  languages 
on  Sun/Unix  platforms.  Automa¬ 
tion  of  Semiconductor  manufac¬ 
turing  aimed  at  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wafers  being  scrapped  due 
to  human  error.  Must  use  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Virtual  Factory  Equip¬ 
ment  Interface  (VFEI)  package 
written  in  fourth  generation  lan¬ 
guage  called  Grapheq  to  result  in 
messaging  interface  between  cell 
controller  application  and  the 
machine  drivers.  Must  have 
Master  of  Science  in  Computer 
Engineering.  1.5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  Ability  to 
properly  test  a  large  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  software  compo¬ 
nents.  Ability  to  trouble-shoot 
applicable  systems  down  to  their 
smallest  components.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  different  architectures 
and  platforms  including  Sun,  HP, 
and  Solaris  2.5  operating  system. 
Interprocess  communications 
using  different  methodology. 
Knowledge  of  relational  databas¬ 
es  such  as  Oracle,  Sybase,  and 
Informix.  Salary:  $50.600/yr. 
Hours:  8:00am  to  5:00pm/  OT  at 
$24. 33/hr.  Contact:  Job  Service  of 
Florida,  quoting  Job  Order  No.  FL- 
1555548,  1001  Executive  Center 
Drive,  Orlando.  FL  32803-3520 


Challenge.  Drive.  Ambition.  They  work  together  to  give  you  the 
lifestyle  you  want.  But  one  component  is  missing  -  a  great  career 
that  is  as  enjoyable  as  your  leisure  time.  Find  that  missing  piece  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  a  rewarding  Information  Systems 
position  with  a  leader  in  cutting-edge  technology.  Liberty  Mutual. 

When  you  bring  your  talents,  skills  and  experience  to  Liberty,  vou 
become  part  of  a  growing  community  and  part  of  an  object-orient- 
i  ed,  client/server  environment  that  challenges  and  inspires  vou. 

Working  with  Win95,  NT,  RS6000-A1X,  C/C++,  VB,  Sybase,  4D, 
[  DB2,  IMS  and  MVS  /  ESA,  our  I  /  S  experts  provide  the  technology 
I  necessary  to  develop  the  best  business  solutions  for  our 
I  customers  and  our  company.  Make  Liberty  Mutual  1/S  part  of 
I  your  lifestyle. 

Business/Technical  Consultants 
Project  Managers/Leaders 
Client/Server  Developers 
Software  QA/Test 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Systems  Programmers/Data  Analysts 
Desktop  Svcs.  &  Enterprise  Messaging 
Network  &  Telecom  Services 


Liberty  Mutual  I/S. 

It's  Part  Of 


LIBERTY  ym 
-  MUTUAL  ^? 

freedom  of  Liberty 


Please  send  or  fax  your  resume  to: 

Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty  Mutual  Information 
Systems,  225  Borthwick  Avenue,  Portsmouth, 

NH  03801;  Fax  (603)  431-0709. 

Liberty  Mutual  Group  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  committed  to  workforce  diversity. 

Look  us  up  on  our  web  site  at:  Infosys.Lmig.com 
or  email  us  at:  Jobs(«  Lmig.com 


ffl  Amsterdam 

Amsterdam  Printing  &  Litho  is  a  manufacturer  and  direct 
mail  marketer  of  advertising  specialties  and  printed  forms. 

We  are  currently  seeking  a  Sr.  Project  Manager  in  our 
Information  Technologies  Department.  The  position  will 
direct  the  companies'  technical  strategy.  You  will  be 
responsible  for  making  recommendations  to  senior  man¬ 
agement,  project  planning  and  management,  and  devel¬ 
oping  system  functional  and  technical  designs.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  education  and  experience,  skills  with  the  AS/400, 
SQL  Server,  and  PowerBuilder,  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  large  scale  project  management. 

Amsterdam  Printing  offers  competitive  salaries,  401  (K), 
profit  sharing,  health  insurance,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Please  forward  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Human  Resources 
Amsterdam  Printing  &  Litho 
166  Wallins  Corners  Rd. 

Amsterdam,  New  York  12010 
Or  Fax:  (51 8)  843-5204 


DB2  or  CICS 
DBAs 
Natural  2 
Cobol 

WFL _ 


•MAINFRAME 

BAL  •  Internals  •  Focus 

Year  2000  •  SAP  •  PL1 

AS  400  •  CSP  •  IMS 

Modelers  •  Stratus 


•  Bus/Analysts 

•  VAX 

•  IDMS/ADS0 
CICS  6000  •  Qual  Assur 

•  Tandem 

CLIENT  SERVER 


Lotus  Notes 

Sys/Admins 

Smalltalk 

Oracle 

LAN/WAN 

Tech  Support 


\ 


Help  Desk  •  Unix  •  Cor  C+  +  •  00A/00D 

PowerBuilder  •  Sybase  •  Qual  Assur  •  Mkt  Data 

Win  NT  or  95  •  Visual  C++  •  DBAs  •  Peoplesott 

NT  Upgrade  •  TCP/IP  •  Vis  Basic  •  HP  SyWAdmm 

FlleNef  •  Informix  •  Testers  •  Endna 

Novell  •  CORBA  •  HTML/JAVA  •  Device  Drivers 

Rohn  Rogers  Coirbultmy 

Attn.  Rocer  Sichel  Attn:  R.  Mkheels 

1185  6th  Avt.,  36th  FI  M51  W.  Cypress  Creek  Rd. 
New  York,  NT  10036  FL  Luadenfale,  PL  33309 
800421-5158  +  212-921-1319  954-489-2700 

800-770-6360  Fax 


Deuelop  Vour 
Career  with 


OCWEN 


Multi-billion  dollar  financial  institution  based  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida  is  seeking  dedicated  professionals  for  the  following  positions: 

Database  Architects/  Systems  Analysts: 

Minimum  5yrs.  exp.  developing  client/server  systems,  familiarity 
w/powerbuilder  4  or  5  w/any  relational  database,  strong  knowledge  of 
SQL  stored  procedure,  Bachelors  Degree  preferred. 

Sr.  Programmer  Analysts 

7+yrs.  exp.  in  analysis,  design  &dev.  of  client/server  bus.  systems,  2 
yrs.  exp.building  bus.  applications  on  WWW  ,  3yrs.  powerbuilder  exp., 
2yrs.  windows  NT  server,  relational  DB  &  SQL  exp.,  Bachelors  Degree 
preferred. 

Network  Engineer 

Netware  4.1  and  Windows  NT  exp.  required,  knowledge  of  Cabletron  & 
Cisco  Hardware,  strong  trouble  shooting  skills. 

Mail  Administrator 

Exp.  w/all  CCMAIL  products,  strong  Knldg  internet  E-mail  integration. 

Sr./MGR.  Network  Engineer 

Strong  exp.  in  networking,  internetworking  &  wide  area  exp ,  strong 
protocol  analysis  &  7  layer  OSI  model  exp.,  strong  leadership  sk’i's. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challenging  opportunity  &  enjoy  worki  ng  in 
a  fast  paced  environment,  please  send/fax  your  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  JAG-RAF 
1675  PALM  BEACH  LAKES  BLVD.  #1005 
WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33401 
(561)  681-8150  fax 


EOE 


I 

I 
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CAREERS 


EAST 


Computer 
Programmer  IV 

Harrisburg  is  an  All-America  City 
looking  to  expand  its  present 
staff  (8)  with  a  computer  pro¬ 
grammer  who  enjoys  working  as 
a  team  player  in  one  of  the 
nation's  most  modern  govern¬ 
ment  computer  centers  using  the 
latest  in  technology,  including  an 
IBM  mainframe  and  personal 
computer  equipment  operating 
under  Windows  NT. 

Qualifications  are  as  follows: 

-  5  years  or  more  progressive 
experience  programming  in 
IDMS/Data  Base 
Programming. 

-  Willing  to  accept  new 
challenges  on  a  daily  basis. 

-  Design  and  data  base 
administration  experience 
a  plus  but  not  required. 

-  A  positive  attitude  and  strong 
work  ethic. 

-  Possession  of  an  Associate  s 
degree  or  higher  in  the  field  of 
data  processing  from  an 
accredited  college. 

This  is  a  non-supervisory  man¬ 
agement  position  which  requires 
that  the  successful  applicant 
move  into  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  City  of  Harrisburg  within  12 
months  of  hire. 

Salary  Range:  Dependent  upon 
experience  and  qualifications. 
Please  forward  resume  along 
with  minimum  salary  require¬ 
ment. 

Deadline:  March  28.  1997 

Send  applications/resumes  in 
confidence  to: 

Bureau  of  Human  Resources 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  L.  King,  Jr. 
City  Government  Center 
Suite  303 

Harrisburg,  PA  17101 

The  City  of  Harrisburg  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

MAYOR  STEPHEN  R.  REED 


Software  Engineer-Research 
Specialist.  Duties:  Design  and 
develop  new  and  enhanced  com¬ 
puter  software  products  and  sys¬ 
tems;  utilize  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nologies  and  application  inter¬ 
face  procedures  for  electronic 
forms  information  application; 
conceive  high-level  software 
design  and  review  final  system 
designs  and  software  packages; 
consult  with  the  Director  of 
Research  and  Development  to 
discuss  customers'  specialized 
software  requirements  and  inte¬ 
grate  and  implement  customer- 
specific  requirements  into  soft¬ 
ware  products;  prepare  technical 
reports  for  software  systems; 
determine  feasibility  of  software 
requirements  within  time  and 
cost  restraints;  apply  new  laser 
printing,  video  display  graphics 
and  software  technology;  plan 
and  conduct  coding  of  software 
projects;  develop  and  direct  soft¬ 
ware  systems  testing  proce¬ 
dures;  consult  with  hardware 
engineers  to  evaluate  interlace 
between  hardware  and  software 
and  the  performance  require¬ 
ments  of  the  overall  system. 
Requires:  B.S.  in  Comp,  or  Info. 
Science  and  3  yrs.  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Software  Developer, 
Software  Designer  or  Systems 
Engineer.  Concurrent  experi¬ 
ence  must  include  3  yrs.  exp. 
designing  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nology  systems;  3  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence  using  multiple  database 
manager  systems;  3  yrs.  pro¬ 
gramming  exp.  using  graphical 
user  interfaces;  and  3  yrs.  exp. 
designing  programs  using  the 
computer  languages  C,  C++, 
UNIX,  and  Pro'C.  EOE.  40 
I  hrs/wk;  8:30  AM  to  5:30  PM. 
I  Salary:  $48,000/yr.  Send  resume 
|  ino  calls)  Lee  Morris,  Form- 
I  Maker  Software,  Inc.  2300  Windy 
'  P.idge  Parkway.  Suite  400, 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 


Systems  Engineer  -  Design, 
develop  and  debug  software  for 
i  communication  projects.  Experi- 
|  ence  in  telephony  a  must, 
j  Development  is  done  in  C/C++ 
and  assembly  language  (80x86) 

I  in  UNIX  environment.  Req  B  S 
In  Electrical  Engineering  and  one 
j  year  experience  in  job  offered 
Experience  must  include  pro- 
|  gramming  with  C/C++  and  as- 
j  sombly  language  for  communica¬ 
tions  Course  work  in  computer 
networks,  computer  architecture, 
and  digital  signal  processing  nec- 
I  essary  Knowledge  of  X  25  and 
,  TCP/IP  protocol  and  80x86  hard- 
.  ware  essential.  40/hrs/wk 
54 1 ,621  00/yr.  Apply  in  person  or 
by  resume  (2  copies)  to  Georgia  I 
Deparrment  of  Labor.  Job  Order 
:  Number  GA  6071252  1535 

Aikmson  Road.  Lawrence -ville. 

|  GA  30243-5601  or  the  nearest 
j  Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office  An  employer  paid 
ed  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  USA. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  Require¬ 
ment:  Must  have  Master  of 
Science  in  Computer  Science  or 
other  related  majors;  Must  have 
one  year  experience  as  Pro¬ 
grammer/Analyst  and  3  months 
job  related  experience  in 
Programming  Research:  Ability 
to  use  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic, 
JAVA  HTML,  SQL  and  FoxPro  to 
do  programming;  Ability  to  use 
Rose  3.0  (Booch  Technology)  to 
do  object  oriented  analysis  and 
design;  Must  have  taken  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  in  computer 
architecture,  operation  system, 
object  oriented  analysis  and 
design:  Principles  of  Program¬ 
ming  Languages,  Algorithm 
Analysis,  Distributed  Database 
System,  Computer  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  and  Distributed 
Processing  Duties:  Design/ 
develop,  analyze  and  maintain 
information  system  programs  in 
client/server  architecture  using 
C,  Shell  Script  Language  on 
Unix  and  C++,  Visual  Basic  or 
Java  on  Ms  Windows  NT,  inte¬ 
grated  testing  and  modeling. 
Salary:  $37,000  per  year.  Hours: 
9:00am-5:00pm.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  mail  two  resumes  to: 
Mississippi  State  Employment 
Service,  P.O.  Box  13348,  5959 
I-55N  Frontage  Road,  Jackson, 
MS  39236-3348.  Job  Order  # 
MS2784629 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  consultancy  at 
client  locations  in  the  design, 
development,  testing,  implemen¬ 
tation,  maintenance  and  support 
of  object-oriented  applications 
software  using  Booch  and 
Rumbaugh  methodologies,  as  well 
as  Rational  Rose;  Architect, 
design  and  develop  reusable  dis¬ 
tributed  objects  using  DCE, 
Encina++  and  Smalltalk  on  AIX 
and  Windows  95  platforms;  Lead 
development  of  Use  Cases, 
Scenarios  and  Object  Modeling 
(Static  and  Dynamic);  Develop 
distributed  GUI  client-server 
applications  using  IBM  VisualAge 
for  C++,  Rogue  Wave's  DB- 
Tools.h++,  Tools.h++,  SQL,  DB/2, 
Sybase,  UNIX  shell  scripts  and 
Continuus.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
in  Computer/Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  with  two  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered;  Extensive  paid 
travel  (50°/o)  on  assignment  to 
client  sites  within  the  U.S.  Salary: 
$50,000/year;  M-F,  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Send  resume  to:  Ronea 
Drawdy,  JLS  Software  Services, 
1995  N.  Park  Place,  Atlanta  GA 
30339:  Attn:  Dept.  SE. 


Systems  Engineer.  Provides 
software  development  expertise 
for  design  &  implementation  of 
distributed  telecommunications 
network  traffic  monitoring  system 
based  on  common  channel  sig¬ 
nalling  system  seven  (SS7)  pro¬ 
tocol:  Develops  &  implements 
critical  component  that  performs 
switch  signal  data  manipulation  & 
message  generation  for  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  network  sig¬ 
nal  transfer  points  &  other  parts 
of  the  system.  Documents  & 
delivers  software  to  end  users. 
Must  have  M.E.  or  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science  including  min. 
1  semester  graduate  work  in 
communications  software  &  2  yrs 
exp  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs  as 
Software  Engineer  working  in 
communications  applications 
including  min  1  yr  programming 
in  Visual  C++  &  Windows  NT 
Current  job  site  Boca  Raton, 
Florida;  site  subject  to  change. 
40hrs  M-F  10am-6:30pm 
$31 .00/hr  -  $46.50o/t.  Apply  in 
person  or  by  resume  to  GA. 
Dept  of  Labor.  Job  Order 
#GA6070880.  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd..  Atlanta,  GA.  30329-3909  or 
the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


PROGRAMMER-ANALYST  in 
Tampa,  Florida:  To  analyze  the 
needs  of  users;  collect  and  ana¬ 
lyze  data  to  organize  informa¬ 
tions  into  computer  accessible 
files  and  procedures;  design  and 
test  application  data  bases  using 
MVS/ESA,  DB2,  CICS,  IMSDB/ 
DC  COBOL  2.  REXX,  VSAM, 
SAS.  SMARTEST  and  other 
environment;  Analyze  the  PC 
and  mainframe  systems  require¬ 
ments.  design  the  PC-main- 
frame  interface  specifications 
and  coded  programs  of  clients/ 
server.  40  hrs  per  week  from 
9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM  $1 8.22/hr; 
Bachelors  degree,  major  in 
Engineering  or  computer  sci¬ 
ence;  2  years  experience;  expe¬ 
rience  and  working  knowledge  of 
IBM  mainframe,  its  operating 
systems  MVS  Submit  a  resume 
to:  Job  Service  of  Florida,  2312 
Gult-to-Bay  Blvd  ,  PO  Box  C, 
Clearwater.  FI  34618-4090;  Re 
Job  order  number  FL-1561794 


IfAMI  ABOUT  ..  J 

Strategically  Aligning 


WORKFORCE 

EXECOTIVE 


YOUR,  ’  j 

I.T.  Workforce 


SUMMIT  i 


COMPUTERWORLD 


AT  THIS 

Executive  Shmihit 


1  st  Annual  II  Workforce  Executive  Summit" 

Enterprise  I.T.  Workforce" 


,1  •'G',,  <jH>-  ,  . 


*  > 


it 


The  IssuesYou  Will  Discuss: 

How  effective  is 


organization  at  deploying  I.T.  staff?  “Providing  I.T.  trai 

mftaswrirtg'staifF  contributions  and  their  alignmen 
to  strategy?  This  executive  levdl  conference  deals  with  all  of  these  issues,  including 
Rf  rehw^djn^V^%0bnoinic  resource  allocation,  quantitative  analysis  and  mor 
rings  togffher  experts  and  practitioners  who  will  address  contemporary  w< 
development  issues.  Topics  range  from  the  impact  of  organizational 
workforce  development,  to  corporate  and  management  responsibility  for 
development,  to  current  workforce  training  and  deployment  practices.  The  focus 
will  be  on  understanding  the  challenges  facing  the  corporate  world  and  on 
practical,  "best  of  breed”  solutions.  There  wil^even  be  a  hands-on  ca&  ^ 
are  a  senior  fffanager  responsible  for  the  I.T.  workforce  and  its  develop 
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http://seek-consulting.com 


A  sampling  of  consultant  opportunities  nationwide: 

•  Windows  NT/95,  VC++,  MFC,  OLE,  COM/DCOM 

•  Internet,  Java,  ActiveX,  VJ  +  + 

•  Powerbuilder  4/5,  Oracle,  Sybase 

•  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase,  DB2,  DBA’s 

•  Oracle  Financials  (OE,  INV,  GL,  AR,  AP) 

•  Peoplesoft  HRMS,  Financials,  Manufacturing 

•  C/C+  +  ,  UNIX,  CDE/Motif 

•  UNIX  System  Administrators  (HR  Solaris) 

•  Tuxedo  Developers/Administrators 

•  Network  Engineers,  ATM/Frame  Relay/X.25 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developers  4.0,  Domino 

•  TDMA,  CDMA,  FHMA 

•  Windows  NT/UNIX  Device  Driver  Developers 

•  ASIC/Logic 

•  Windows  3.1,  9S,  NT  Testers, 

SQA  TeamTest,  WinRunner 

Fbwer  Up  With 


Are  you  a  Consultant  looking  for  an 
exciting  opportunity?  SEEK  the 
technical  staffing  firm  with  the  inside 
track  -  SEEK  Consulting.  We  are 
connected  to  today's  hottest 
companies  and  maintain 
direct  communications 
that  make  our  clients' 
latest  technical 
challenge  your  next 
assignment. 

SEEK  the  Inside  Advantage 
by  sending  your  resume  to: 

SEEK  Consulting  Group,  Inc., 
Attn:  Dept.  CW,  1 1  Audubon  Rd., 
Wakefield,  MAO  1 880. 


Phone:  (800)  274-1 174 
FAX:  (888)  777-SEEK  (7335) 
E-mail:  cw@seek-consulting.com 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


o  r\i  s  u  i  i  i  r\i  c  =; 


Find  out  what  it’s  like  to  live 


and  work  in  Omaha  without 
leaving  your  desk! 

Send  us  your  resume 

AND  we’ll  SEND  YOU  A 

FREE  CD-ROM 

ON  WORKING  AND 

living  in  Omaha. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  IT  professionals 
are  discovering  the  thrill  of  leading  edge 
development  and  the  quality  of  life 
affordable  in  Omaha.  That's  because  with 
more  than  a  hundred  top  technology 
firms,  and  strong  support  for  your  work, 
Omaha  has  the  spark  to  ignite  technical 
careers. 

The  professional  challenge  and  the 
quality  lifestyle  you're  seeking  are  here. 

Join  the  movement  to  Omaha. 

Call  1-800-852-2622 

For  a  FREE  Omaha  CD-ROM,  send  us 
your  resume.  We’ll  make  sure  it  gets  to 
companies  throughout  Omaha  looking 
for  people  like  you. 

FAX:  1-402-346-7050 

E-Mail:  rmoseman@accessomaha.com 
Mail:  Omaha  Economic  Development  Council 
Greater  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1301  Harney  Street  •  Suite  1602 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 

Omaha 


Success 


DATABASE 

EXPERTS 


Relocating  or  desire  more  challenge? 

We  have  outstanding  positions  tor 
DBA  s  6  DB  developers. 

All  USA  /  Relo  &  fees  Paid 

Sr.  DB  Expert  to  $85k 

F 100  comp  seeks  exp  with  multiple 
RDBMS's  for  corp  Database  expert 
in  planning  &  integration 

Data  Warehousing  to  $75k+stock 

Oraclc/Unix  Project  Mgr  with  strong 
technical  &  business  skills 

Oracle  DBA  to  $70k 

Oracle  &  Unix  or  Windows  for 
development  of  large  sy  stems 

Also: 

Database  Internals  AC**  to  S70k 
Clients/Server  St  Sybase  to  S65k 
Oraclc/Manufactunng  to  S65k 

($$$&  GUI/Powerbuildcr  to  S65k 
Informix  DBA  to  $60k 

HAMILTON 

I  TICHNICAL  HRSONMl.  INC 

P.O. Box3S9  WestHurley.NY  1  249  1 

914-679-4050  Fax: 914-679-5704 
htp@mhv.net 

http://wwwl.mhv.net/~htp/ 


SAP 


Global  requirements 
permanent/ contract 
positions.  All  R/3  modules 
Functional/Technical, 
ABAP/4  &  Basis 
Generous  compensation 
benefits  &  visa 
sponsorship 
Systems  America,  Inc. 

Attn.  Recruiting 
3945  Freedom  Circle, 
Suite  520, 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 
Voice:  (408)987-4900 
Fax:  (408)  987-4920 


Email:jobs@systemsamerica.c(xn 


Programmer  Analyst  to  consult  & 
analyze  user  system  requirements; 
development  &  analysis  of  quality 
control  systems:  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  &  sales  information 
systems;  develop  &  support  client- 
server  oriented  computer  applica¬ 
tions  for  large  companies  or  general 
business  applications  for  medium/ 
large  companies,  programming  in 
Uniface,  Turbo  Analyst,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  UNIX,  Novell  Netware,  MS- 
Windows  3.1  using  MS-DOS  o.s. 
using  tools  such  as  MS-OFFICE  & 
POWERPOINT  on  IBM  compatible 
PCS;  Reqs.  Bach,  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Computer,  Electrical  or  Electronic 
Engg.,  Computer  Info.  Systems, 
Commerce,  Math  or  its  foreign  educ. 
equiv.,  2  yrs  exp  in  iob  offered  or  2 
yrs  related  exp  such  as  Application 
Programmer  &/or  System  Analyst 
&/or  Jr.  Programmer  or  Programmer. 
Related  exp  must  include  1  yr  in 
development  &  analysis  of  quality 
control,  management  information  & 
sales  information  systems,  using 
PowerBuilder,  Uniface,  Sybase, 
Oracle  &  Turbo  Analyst;  $37,1 07/yr. 
40  hrs/wk  8a-5p.  Send  2  resumes  & 
cover  letters  (no  calls)  to  ES  Sp 
Prgms,  REF  #2468JD,  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services,  PO  Box 
1618,  Columbus.  OH  43216 


Programmer  Analyst  to  write  & 
develop  computer  code  &  pro¬ 
grams  using  Sybase,  Power¬ 
Builder.  Visual  Basic,  CICS, 
MVS/ESA;  evaluate  user 
requests  for  new  or  modified  pro¬ 
gram;  design  plan  outlining  steps 
required  to  develop  program; 
analyze,  review,  edit  program  to 
increase  operating  efficiency; 
prepare  flowcharts  &  diagrams 
illustrating  sequence  of  steps 
program  must  follow;  work  on 
Windows  NT,  Unix  &  OS/2  o.s.; 
Reqs.  Bach,  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Computer  Engg.,  Computer  Info. 
Systems  or  its  foreign  education¬ 
al  equiv,  2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered 
or  2  yrs  related  exp  such  as 
Systems  Analyst  &/or  Progra¬ 
mmer  &/or  Programmer  Analyst. 
Related  exp  must  be  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  s/ware  8.  h/ware  environ¬ 
ment:  PowerBuilder,  MVS/ESA, 
CICS,  Sybase,  Visual  Basic  on 
UNIX,  Windows  NT  &  OS/2  o.s.; 
$38,000/yr,  40  hrs/wk  8a-5p. 
Send  2  resumes  &  cover  letters 
(no  calls)  to  ES  Sp  Prgms.  REF 
ff  2444  T  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services.  PO  Box 
1618.  Columbus.  OH  43216. 


►3 

FIRST 

DATA 

CORP. 


CARD  SERVICES 
GROUP 

Opportunities  Around 
The  Corner  And 
Around  The  World. 


to  the  Revolution 

As  the  world  witnesses 
the  shift  to  electronic 
commerce,  the  people  of 
First  Data  are  driving  it. 
Given  our  advanced  tech¬ 
nology,  and  the  resources  of  a 
$4  billion  organization,  the  change  is 
nothing  short  of  revolution.  Join  us,  and  you 
will  wind  up  taking  an  active  part  in  the  electronic 
commerce  revolution. 

Technical 
Opportunities 

Multiple  new  openings  are  currently  available, 
ranging  from  entry-level  programmers  through 
senior-level  managers.  Applicants  should 
have  experience  in  Mainframe,  Mid-Range, 
and/or  Client  Server  environments,  with  an 
emphasis  in  Mainframe. 

AS/400 

Asc.  Degree  Electronics 
BAL 

Bilingual  Spanish 
C/C++ 

C++/PC 
C++ /UNIX 
CICS 

CICS/DB2 
CL 

Client  Server 
COBOL 

Customer  Service 
Data  Modeling 
DB2 
DBA 
FOXPRO 
JCL 

Mechanical  Skills 
MVS 

MVS/JCL 
Novell 

Object-Oriented  Technology 
ORACLE 
PowerBuilder 
ROSCOE/TSO 
RPF 
RPG 
SAS 

Statistics 
Tuxedo 
UNIX 

UNIX  (Solaris) 

Visual  Basic 
VSAM 
VTAM 

Windows  NT 


Join  First  Data  as  we 
spearhead  the  move  to 
electronic  commerce.  We 
offer  a  highly  competitive 
salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits.  Forward  your 
resume  to: 

First  Data  Card 
Services  Group, 

Source  Code  AM-CW, 
5645  North  90th  Street, 
Omaha,  NE  68134-1816. 
Fax:  (800)  523-5687. 

We  Are  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Access  our  home  page  at: 

www.firstdata.com 


Information  Management  Tech¬ 
nology  Consultant  to  analyze, 
design,  develop  and  implement 
application  software  for  Sales 
and  Marketing.  Responsibilities 
include  analyzing  client’s  require¬ 
ments,  preparing  design  specifi¬ 
cations.  proposing  technology 
solutions  to  the  requirements, 
developing,  testing,  implement¬ 
ing,  installing,  maintaining  and 
enhancing  software  systems  & 
providing  production  and  user 
support.  Duties  will  involve  pro¬ 
ject  leadership  in  the  design  and 
development  of  application  soft¬ 
ware  developing  multi-user  On¬ 
line  Transaction  Processing  sys¬ 
tems  using  lifecycle  methodolo¬ 
gies.  Will  also  include  using 
VAX/VMS,  DOS  Operating  Syst¬ 
ems,  Rdb,  Relational  Database 
Management  System,  an  AII-IN-1 
Programming  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  for  Sales  and  Marketing 
including.  Performance  Measure¬ 
ment  &  Compensation  System. 
Will  do  legacy  system  reengi¬ 
neering,  development  of  integrat¬ 
ed  information  solutions  under 
multi-operating  system  environ¬ 
ment  and  integrate  them  with 
mainframe  applications  in  per¬ 
sonal  computer  environment. 
Requirements  are  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  ME  or  CS  with  3  yrs. 
exp.  in  job  ottered  or  with  3  yrs. 
exp  as  a  Systems  Analyst.  40  hr. 
work  week:  8:15  am  to  5:00  pm 
M-F.  Salary  $62,004.80  per  yr. 
Send  2  copies  of  your  resume  to 
Case  »  61778.  PO  Box  8968, 
Boston.  MA  02114  EOE. 
Applicants  must  be  U.S.  workers 
eligible  to  accept  employment  in 
the  United  States  on  a  full-time 
basis. 


' 


We  have  great 
Opportunities 
for  You! 


If  you  enjoy  working  in  a  fast-paced 
environment  with  an  organization  experi¬ 
encing  explosive  growth,  we  have  the 
opportunity  for  you. 


Romac  International,  recently  ranked  57th 
in  Forbes  Magazine's  List  of  America's 
200  best  companies,  has  unlimited 
opportunities  for  IS  professionals  with 

PowerBuilder,  Sybase,  SQL,  Oracle, 
Visual  C++,  C++,  Adabas/Natural, 
COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  IMS. 

Romac  offers  outstanding  fringe  benefits 
including  stock  options,  401  K,  Iroming, 
relocation  reimbursement  ond  perfor 
mance  bonuses. 


Please  call  or  fax  resume  to: 


ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE:  800-682-9784  or  502-339-2900 

I  FAX:  502-339-2888 

E-MAIL:  infolou@romac.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Computerworld  March  10,  1997 

IT  CAREERS 


careers.computerworld.com 


No  Othet  IT  group  will  make  you 

feel  this  good 


m 


With  Microsoft's  Information  Technology  Group  you  get  to  work  with  tomorrow's  database  and  network¬ 
ing  technology  today,  knowing  that  you're  making  it  possible  for  everyone  at  the  world's  leading  soft¬ 
ware  company  to  succeed  again  and  again.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

Sr.  Database  Administrator 

At  Microsoft's  Redmond  campus  and  other  sites  worldwide,  you'll  manage  resources  while  coordinating 
and  participating  in  activities  associated  with  Production  SQL  Servers.  Qualifications?  4+  years  of 
demonstrated  Database  Administrator  experience.  2+  years  Systems  Analyst  experience.  Strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  (oral  &  written). 

Senior  Technologist/Security 

Your  mission:  protect  Microsoft's  electronic  data,  intellectual  property,  and  computing  resources  while 
advancing  Microsoft's  command  of  secure  Internetworking  technology.  Requirements?  8+  years  work 
experience  In  related  field.  Excellent  problem-solving  and  crisis-resolution  skills.  Ability  to  sell  new  con¬ 
cepts  to  senior  staff  members.  Working  knowledge  of:  protocol  tunneling,  network  OLE,  advanced 
Internet  firewalls,  Virtual  Private  Networking,  Ipv6,  Network  Address  Translation,  SNMP,  network  auto¬ 
discovery  and  monitoring,  Internet  Information  Server  Challenge  Response  processing,  Secure  Socket 
Layer,  PoInt-to-Point-Tunneling  Protocol,  and  their  applications  to  existing  and  future  ITG  networking 
requirements.  4-year  college  degree. 

Program  Manager/Finance  IT  Group 

You'll  develop  and  implement  a  specific  product  or  group  of  products  from  definition  and  planning 
through  production  and  release.  Includes  developing  acceptance  criteria  and  certifying  that  criteria 
have  been  met,  and  providing  overall  technical  direction;  establishing  budgets  and  tracking  expenses; 
communicating  to  customers  and  getting  feedback;  and  conducting  rollout  of  product  via  detailed  pro¬ 
ject  management  tracking.  Qualifications?  3+  years  product  management  experience.  Products  are  for 
Microsoft’s  tax  department  and  internal  audit  department 

System  Analyst/Enterprise  Application  Services 

You’ll  support  business-unit  initiatives  by  facilitating  cost-effective  enterprise  data  management  at 
Microsoft  and  creating/supporting  the  Infrastructure  for  efficient  data  integration,  standardization, 
sharing,  and  access.  Involves  design  analysis;  researching  alternative  approaches;  performing  cost/ben¬ 
efit/risk  analyses  -  buy  versus  build;  ensuring  compliance  with  the  methodology  consistent  with  Internal 
Technology  guidelines;  continual  discovery  and  understanding  of  global  business  requirements  across 
project  areas  within  the  Enterprise  Data  Management  group.  Qualifications?  3+  years  of  demonstrated 
work  experience  In  related  field.  2+  years  experience  in  client-server  technology.  4+  years  experience  in 
technical  design  and  process  analysis.  A  BA  or  BS  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field. 

Microsoft  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  E-mail  your  resume  in  ASCII  text  format  to: 
lotsaops@microsoft.com  (indicate  Dept  A22w2-0310  within  the  text  of  your  resume)  or  mail  to:  Microsoft 
Corporation,  Attn:  Recruiting  A22w2-0310,  One  Microsoft  Way,  STE  303,  Redmond,  WA  98052-8303.  No 
phone  calls  please.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  support  workforce  diversity. 


Microsoft 


www.  microsoft  com/ jobs/ 


□ 


COMSYS 

Information  technology  services 


COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  market 
with  over  3,500  consultants  nationwide.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  are  opportunities 
in  the  client/server  &  mainframe  arenas. 

Our  strong  ethics  have  led  to  1 0  years  of 
strong  local  market  leadership  &  local  success 
measured  in  double  digits. 

COMSYS  offers  a  competitive  compensation 
&  benefits  package,  for  immediate  consider- 
I  ation.  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  in  a 
I  scannable  format  to: 


COMSYS,  Inc.  10300  SW  Grecnburg  Road. 

‘  T972: 


Suite  230,  Dept  C,  Portland,  OR 
93- 


223, 


Fax:  (503)  293-3898.  Tel:  (503)  293-2499, 
Web:  http-.//www.  comsysinc.com 
E-mail:  kendall  carr@comsyslnc.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


1  Oracle  Version  7 
1  Oracle  Financials/HR 
1  Visual  Basic/ Access 
1  Data  Warehousing 


Alliance  ™ 
Programme 


Microsoft 

mmmm 

•  DB2.  DBA 

•  DB2,  CSP 

•  lEF/Composer 

•  CICS,  COBOL 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

•  Year  2000 

•  AS/400,  Synon 

•  HP3000,  Image 


Information 

Systems 

Professionals 


•sk  for  Milt*  or  Uri  at 
m  7  STVC0R  .huyw 
mm  te  430-250-30*9. 


sev<oru<  so vcor- int.com 


TH  AMERICA 

i£P  1  +  yrs.  experience 
BAAN  Trainees  To  Sr.  Mgrs 

ALLAS 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Design,  develop  and  test  comput¬ 
er  software  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Informix,  New  Era  2.0, 
MAX.  TCP/IP  and  ESQL/C. 
Requirements:  Bachelors  De¬ 
gree  in  engineering,  computer 
science  or  related  field,  three 
years  experience  as  Software 
Engineer  or  Computer  Program¬ 
mer;  Knowledge  of  Informix 
7.0(database).  New  Era  2.0(soft- 
ware).  MAX( software  packages), 
TCP/IP(communications  proto¬ 
col).  and  ESQLZC(language). 
Salary:  $45.000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8  am  to  5  pm,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Office  of 
Employment  Security,  .320 
Bilmar  Drive,  Pittsburgh.  PA 
15205.  Job  Order  No:  5010123. 


International,  inc 


C++.  UNIX.  SUN. 
and  TCP/IP  exp. 


\  +  yrs,  C++,  Powerbuilder. 
JAVA,  UNIX,  HTML.  INFORMIX 

6+  yrs,  (3yrs.  supervisory)  Full 
cycle  development.  Client 
Server  &  Relational  Databases. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  maj.  of 
lime  at  client  sites  in  Moline,  IL; 
bal.  in  Omaha,  NE.  (Co.  loc.  in 
Moline,  IL)  Analyze  needs;  eval¬ 
uate  systems;  enhance,  modify 
front  &  back  ends  of  systems; 
write  specifications;  test,  debug; 
use:  Oracle  6.0  &  PowerBuilder 
3.0.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci,  Engg  or 
Math.  2yrs/exp.  in  job  offered. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  &  relo¬ 
cate  as  needed  (reimb.  by 
employer);  exp.  must  incl.  18mos 
using  Oracle  6.0,  PowerBuilder 
3.0  or  higher.  Will  accept  6mos 
as  Grad  Asst  in  lieu  of  6mos/exp 
as  Prog/Analyst.  40hrs/wk  (9-6; 
M-F)  $48,000/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S  Send  2 
copies  of  both  resume  &  cover 
letter  to:  Illinois  Dept  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  St.  -  3  South.  Chicago,  IL 
60605  Attn:  Janet  Aschenbren- 
ner.  Ref.  #  V-IL  16518-A  An 
Employer  paid  ad  No  Calls. 


XTTN:  ROBB! 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

Lets  sping  into  action,  everyone  wtll  be  green  with  envy 
working  for  JMRoss  A  Assoc .  Inc 


4TW /  Destgn&Plannmg 
/AX  Sys  Mgr. 

►  /  Perm 
/isual  BastciPerm 
/AX  Operator 
EF  Composer/Petm 


ATTN:  JIM 

ORACLE  DBA 
POWERBU1 LDERPI A 
BPICS/Sys  Admin 
PC  Tech 
VAX  Svs. Admin 
COBOL  CICS/tMS 
VISUAL  BASIC  P/A 
VISUAL  C-i-  (OOD) 


'dissociates.  Inc 


ATTN:  LISA 

0-'  SQL 
ORACLE 
EZTRIEVE 
NAT/ADABASE 
PC  Specialist- 
POWERHOUSE  P/A 
SHERPA 
IBM/COBOL 
IMRoss  &  Associates,  Inc. 

9417  Lackland  Rd.  Overland.  MO  63114 
314-429-7600  (fax) 
1-888-429-7677  (toll  (see) 
compworldfdljmross  com 
http  'iffww  imross  com 


Director 

Systems  Architecture 


Responsible  for  under¬ 
standing  the  overall  sys¬ 
tems  architecture  and 
relationship  between 
systems  for  a  $200  billion 
company.  10+  years  MIS 
exp.,  Client  Server,  and 
large  Database  imple¬ 
mentation  exp.  Salary 
100K+.  Relocation  Paid. 
Call  Professional  Search 
(800)421-5231 
Additional  openings  list¬ 
ed  on  our  web  site: 
http://www.professional 
search.com 


Start 

your 

day... 


PeopleSoft 


We  specialize  in  the 
placement  of  PeopleSoft 
Professionals  —all  modules. 
Contract  &  permanent  positions 
available  nationwide. 


client/server  solutions 

Attn:  Craig  Stevens 
Tel.  1  800.676.7374  ext.  27 
FAX  +1630.717.0909 
cstevens@trans-tech.com 
www.trans-tech.com 


^  www.iidiia-Lcui.i/um  j 
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Software  engineer  with  at  least 
18  months  of  experience  as  a 
s/w  engineer  or  computer  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  will  develop  s/w 
systems,  applying  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  with  1  8  months 
of  experience  using  Oracle 
RDBMS  and  PowerBuilder.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  s/w  requirements  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  science 
or  physics.  $56,000/yr.,  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  -  5:00.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  5010050,  to  Steve  Fera, 
OES,  3  Kensington  Square,  New 
Kensington,  PA  15068. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

rite  online  connection  lor  Information  tochnologf  loader, 

www.computerworld.tom 


Software  engineer  with  two 
years  of  experience  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  or  computer 
professional,  who  will  develop 
software  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analy¬ 
sis,  with  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  Informix  and  C. 
Analyzes  software  require¬ 
ments  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  devel¬ 
opment.  Extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Bachelor  s 
degree  in  a  computer  science 
fierd.  $51 ,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk.,  9:00  -  5:00.  Send  resu¬ 
mes,  listing  job  order  number 
1010119,  to  Richard  Intro- 
caso,  OES,  1122  Western  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15233. 


Consultant.  Design,  develop, 
implement  test  software  appli¬ 
cations  for  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Tools:  BPCS; 
AS/400;  RPG/400;  OS/400; 
AS/SET.  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  as  well  as  1  yr  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  as  Systems 
Analyst/Programmer  required. 
Previous  exp.  must  include: 
BPCS;  AS/400;  RPG/400; 
OS/400;  AS/SET.  40  hrs/wk, 
9am-5pm,  $40,000/yr.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  to:  Cathy 
Sutton,  Whittman-Hart,  Inc., 
31 1  S.  Wacker  Drive,  Ste. 
3500,  Chicago.  IL  60606. 
REF#3101.  (312)  922-9200. 


orkstation  Suppo 
Analyst  I  (Network) 
New  Mexico  State  Universi 


* 


NMSU  is  seeking  candidates  for  a  Workstation 
Support  Analyst  I  (Network)  position  to  provide 
design,  debugging,  and  installation  support  for  the 
network  (voice,  video,  and  data)  at  NMSU  and 
statewide.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  CS  or  a  related  field 
and  one  year  of  experience  or  any  combination  of 
education  and  experience  in  the  following:  TCP/IP, 
Appletalk,  Novell  PPP&SLIP;  the  following  network 
standards:  Ethernet  10BASED,  10BASE2,  1 0B ASET, 
10BASE2,  10BASE5,  ISDN,  FAST  Ethernet;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operating  system:  UNIX,  WIN-95,  WIN-NT, 
WIN,  MACOS,  VM,  AIX,  OS/2.  CISCO,  IOS,;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  software  programs:  C.  PERL,  BASIC,  PC/TCP, 
PCNFS,  Telnet,  FTP,  WWW,  WordPerfect,  EXCEL, 
Lotus  Notes. 

Full-time  position.  Salary:  $25, 703.28-$38, 554.92 
DOE.  Interested  applicants  should  send  a  letter  of 
application  and  resume  to:  Carole  Luke,  Computing 
&  Networking,  P.O.  Box  30001,  Dept.  3AT,  Las 
Cruces,  NM  88003,  reference  job  #335.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  April  10, 1997  and  the  position 
will  remain  open  until  filled. 

NMSU  IS  AN  EEO/AA  EMPLOYER 


http://careers.computerworld.com 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  March  10,  1997  careers.computerworld.com 

IT  CAREERS 


Open  Your  Network 
To  Excellence. 

Syntel,  Inc  is  an  international  leader  in  the  software 
services  industry  with  operations  worldwide.  We  have 
multiple  openings  for  Programmer  Analysts  with  2 
years  experience  performing  the  following  duties: 

•  Analyzing,  designing  and  developing  applications;  or 
I H  •  Administering  Database  Management  Systems;  or 

•  Researching  solutions  and  high  level  systems 
analysis  and  design 

Applicants  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Systems  Analysis,  Computer  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Engineering,  Electronic 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering.  Mathematics  or 
the  foreign  educational  equivalent  (for  some  positions  a 
Master’s  degree  in  the  specified  fields  is  required).  We 
will  accept  three  years  of  college  education  plus  three 
years  related  experience  for  those  positions  which 
require  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  two  years  experience. 

If  you  have  experience  in  any  of  the  following  skills: 


■DB2 

■MVS 

■C 

■MS  Access 
■Oracle 
■  Pro  IV 
■COBOL 
■VSAM 


■  C++ 

■Visual  Basic 
■Oracle  Ha 
■Superiayer 

■acs 

■SAP 

■UNIX 

■Sybase 


■Informix 

■  Unisys 

■MS 

■  IDMS 
■SQL 

■  Powerbuilder 
■IEF 

■  Mapper 


Please  respond  to:  Steve  Frishman,  Syntel,  Inc., 
Reference  Number  CW0397,  2800  Livernois,  Suite 
400,  Troy,  MI  48083.  Fax:  (810)  619-2895.  Salaries 
start  at  $45k  depending  on  experience  and  education. 
Relocation  periodically  throughout  U.S.  40  hours/week, 
8:OOam-5:OOpm  Mon-Fri. 


PSC 


OUR  STAFF 
MAKES  US  #1, 


WE  NEED  YOU  TO  KEEP  US  THERE! 

We  have  immediate  openings  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  for 
highly  motivated  and  career  oriented  consultants  with  at 
least  2  years  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

MAINFRAME  DISTRIBUTED/ CLIENT-SERVER 

•  SAS/COBOL  *  OOA/OOD  &  C++ 


SAP  Professionals 


Fast-growing  national  and  international 
consultancy  with  a  reputation  for 
first-class  consultants  offers  world-wide 
career  opportunities  for  top-quality 
professionals. 


CURRENTLY  STAFFING  PROJECTS  IN: 


US,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim  and  Europe:  especially  in  these  skills  and 
industries:  FI/CO,  Basis,  ABAP/4,  PM,  MM,  WM,  PP,  SD,  EDI  in  SAP  Environment,  Aerospace, 
Utilities  and  Retail  Experience  in  a  SAP  Environment. 

LI/NYC:  Marketing/Recruitment  and  Technology  Infrastructure. 

Competitive  compensation  with  performance  incentives  for  strong  professionals  with 
deep  experience;  comprehensive  benefits  package. 


•  Experienced  project  managers 
$180K+ 

•  Team  leaders 
$150K+ 

•  Consultants 
$100K+ 


SPEARHEAD  SYSTEM  CONSULTANTS  (US)  LTD. 


M  §»TM 

spearhead 


Send  Resumes  to  the  Attention  of  Resource  Manager. 


99  SEAVIEW  BLVD.,  SUITE  340 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  NY  11050 
voice  516.625.9000  fax  516.625.9687 
e-mail  spear1@interramp.com 
world  wide  web  http://www.spearhead.com 
1 ,888.spearhead 

SAP™  National  Implementation  Partner 


•  DB2 
•IMS 

•CICS 

•  Method/ 1 

•  Viasoft  Year 
2000  Toolset 

•  IMS  and/or 


DB2  DBA 


•  Delphi 

•  C/C++ 

•  Sybase  or  Oracle  DBA 

•  Web  Developers  -  Java/CGI/EITML 

•  Visual  Basic  and/or  PowerBuilder, 
SQL 


PLEASE  CALL,  MAIL  OR  FAX  RESUMES  TO: 

Professional  Software  Consultants,  Inc. 

Paul  Rosenthal 

4747  N.  7th  St.  #424,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014 
(800)  279-4498,  Fax  (602)  279-1161 
prosen4 1 92@aol.com 

Member  NACCB 
A  DPRC  Company 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  fast-growing  national  consultancy  offers  exciting 
opportunities  for  top  quality  professionals. 

Project  Managers 

Team  Leaders/Consultants 

•  Long-term  career  opportunities 

•  Short-term  and  Long-term  contract  opportunities 

Experience  in  all  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  •  PeopleSoft  •  Baan 

Performance  based  compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities  for 
experienced  professionals.  fTo  S250K  or  $150  per  hour  for  expenenced 
SAP  experts) 

Please  fax  resumes  to  516.625.0740  or 
visit  us  at  http./ /vrww.  iprr.com 


Manager  -  Support  Services 

(Multiple  Openings) 

Plan,  estimate,  recruit,  schedule 
and  oversee  the  delivery  of  soft¬ 
ware  professional  services  and 
projects.  Work  closely  with  clients 
and  field  personnel  to  determine 
their  requirements,  and  prepare 
project  resource  schedules  and 
budgets.  Ensure  quality  of  service 
provided  to  the  customer.  Conduct 
customer  satisfaction  surveys. 
Organize  project  staffing  to  deliver 
the  appropriate  levels  of  software 
professionals  with  requisite  skills 
for  the  design,  development  and 
implementation  of  client-server 
and  legacy  systems  on  time  and 
within  budget.  Design  innovative 
compensation  and  incentive 
plans,  generate  customized  MIS 
reports  on  resource  utilization  and 
project  profitability,  prepare 
resource  requirement  and  training 
forecasts  using  PC-based  person¬ 
al  productivity  tools.  Conduct  per¬ 
formance  appraisals.  Organize 
the  delivery  of  training  on  leading 
edge  client-server  and  Internet 
technologies  to  field  staff.  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Personnel 
Management  or  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions:  or  in  Psychology:  or  in 
Business  Administration  and  3 
yrs.  experience  in  job  offered  or  as 
Personnel  Manager  in  the  MIS 
dept,  or  Information  Technology 
industry.  Related  experience  must 
include:  A)  Working  knowledge  of 
mainframe  and  client-server  tech¬ 
nologies  and  tools.  B)  Experience 
in  project  and  resource  planning 
and  estimation.  C)  Experience 
organizing  cross-platform/skill 
upgrade  training  programs.  D) 
Extensive  travel  reqd.  40  hrs/ 
week,  8  AM  -  5  PM.  $54,000  per 
year.  Qualified  applicants  should 
contact  or  send  resume  to  Ms 
Joan  Lang,  Manager.  Office  of 
Employment  Security,  320  Bilmar 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15205.  Refer 
to  Job  Order  #  9066314 


Sustems 


Ranager 

Cracker  Barrel  Old  Country  Store,  Inc.,  a  leader  in  the 
restaurant  industry  and  a  unique  retail  concept,  is 
looking  for  a  Distribution  Systems  Manager  at  its 
headquarters  in  Lebanon,  TN  (30  minutes  east  of 
Nashville).  The  successful  Information  Systems 
Professional  will  lead  our  team  in  the  reengineering  of 
the  warehouse  system  replacement  project  at  our 
local  distribution  center  and  will  be  instrumental  in 
choosing,  implementing  and  maintaining  our  new  dis¬ 
tribution  system. 

This  information  systems  position  requires  a  strong 
retail  distribution  background,  preferably  on  similar 
projects  such  as  Catalyst,  Summerset  or  QSSI  and  5 
years  large  project  leadership.  Experience  with  Oracle 
Tools  and  open  systems  such  as  UNIX  is  a  plus.  You 
will  enjoy  an  outstanding  benefits  package,  great  pay 
and  a  chance  to  share  in  our  20%  annual  growth  rate. 
For  consideration,  please  reply  to:  Cracker  Barrel  Old 
Country  Store.  Inc.,  Attn:  Pat 
Williams.  P.0.  Box  787, 

Lebanon.  TN  37088-0787. 

FAX:  (61 S)  443-9476.  E-mail: 
pwilliams@cbrl.cbrlcorp.com 


Old  Country  Store 
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MANAGED  CARE 
OPPORTUNITY 

MEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

Assistant  Manager, 
Benefits  Configuration 

You  missed  Mardi  Gras  this  year.  Don't  miss 
it  next  year!  Experienced  AMISYS  professional 
needed  to  manage  Benefits  Configuration 
Department  within  Claims  Department. 
Excellent  supervisory  skills  needed  with 
demonstrated  leadership/mentoring  experience 
a  plus.  Competitive  Salary.  Relocation  assis¬ 
tance  available.  To  apply  send  resume  to: 

AVP,  Human  Resources 

OCHSNER 
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HEALTH  PLAN 


1  Galleria  Blvd.,  Suite  1224 
Metairie,  LA  70001 

EOE 
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IT  CAREERS 


Worldwide  Implementations 
ALL  MODULES 

Functional  •  Technical 
■I  ABAP  •  BASIS 

Positions  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Abroad 


Structured  Logic 
Company 

1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800/599-9550  770/955-1714 
FAX:  770/937-0423 
e-mail:  slcll@aol.com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


Mississippi  State  University 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Seeks  network  Manager 


Job  •  Maintenance/administration  of  the  college's  Ethernet/ 

Localtalk  network 

Description  •  Network  security  and  performance  monitoring 

•  Configuration  planning  and  documentation 

•  Support  and  training  for  Macintosh  users. 

•  Supervision  of  workers  assigned  to  network  adminis¬ 
tration. 

•  Makes  recommendation  for  network  upgrades/expan¬ 
sions. 


Additional 

Desirable 

Qualifications: 


Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer  Science 
Two  year's  experience  in  network  administration. 

Or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education/experience 
Extensive  familiarity  with  Macintosh  applications  soft¬ 
ware  and  Unix/VMS  operating  systems  is  desirable 


Salary:  commensurate  with  experience. 


MMppI  Stale 

IIUNIVERSITY 


Send  resume,  transcripts,  and  three 
references  to  Barbara  Rhoades, 
Administrative  Officer,  Box  9825, 
Mississippi  State,  MS  39762-9825. 


Applications  will  be  accepted  through  April  10,  1997,  or  until  position  is  filled 
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)BrowninG 


BROWNING,  an  outdoor  sporting 
goods  company  located  in  beautiful 
Mtn. Green  UT  is  offering  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  qualified  individuals  to 
play  a  keyrole  in  a  World  Wide  Project. 

ORACLE  PROJECT  MANAGER  If  you  have  project  management 
experience  with  large  projects  dealing  with  multiple  currencies 
and  languages,  we  are  interested.  If  you  have  project  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  experience  with  Oracle  financials,  we  are 
very  interested.  The  project  manager  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  world  wide  project  controlling,  scheduling,  monitor¬ 
ing,  guiding  and  supporting  a  team  effort  installing  Oracle  finan¬ 
cials  to  support  Browning  offices  in  7  countries. 

ORACLE  PROGRAMMERS  If  you're  an  experienced  Oracle  pro¬ 
grammer  with  2+  years  using  the  Oracle  database,  Forms, 
PL/SQL  and  "C"  in  a  Unix  environment,  we  would  like  to  talk  to 
you.  If  you  have  experience  with  Oracle  financial  software,  we 
would  like  to  offer  you  a  job. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

BROWNING.  HR  DEPT. 

ONE  BROWNING  PLACE.  MORGAN  UT  84050. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  (2  po»i- 
lion*)  10  hr*./wk.  B  a.m.  •  5  p.m., 
$54.910/yr.  Carry  mil  the  analyst*, 
design  ami  development  of  (soft¬ 
ware  application  *y*trm*  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  application*,  prepare 
external  and  internal  de*ign  docu¬ 
ment*,  i  arry  out  tenting  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  »y*tem*  utilizing 
IDMS.  \I)S/0.  UNIX,  <:,  and 
(OHOI,.  Keqr.  bachelor’*  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  or  Klectrical 
Kiigineering  or  Mechanical  Kngin- 
eering.  Keqr.  4  yr.  expr.  in  job 
offered  or  4  yr.  expr.  in  System* 
\naly»i*  &/or  S/U  Kngmeermg 
A/or  Programming  &/or  Com¬ 
puter  Consulting  Keqr.  work  expe¬ 
rience  in  developing  application 
*>steins  and  with  IDMS,  l  MV  C, 
ami  C.OKOI ..  I'implover  i*  a  »/w 
dev  e  lop  me  lit,  consulting  firm. 

Relocation  to  client  *ilr*  through¬ 
out  the  I  ,S.  for  |>eri«Hl*  of  6  mo*,  to 
2  yr*.  required.  ’’Kmployer  paid 
ad.**  K.O.K..  Send  resume*  to:  7310 
Uuodward  -\vr..  Km.  415,  Detroit, 
Ml  18202.  Kef.  No:  150700 


Software  engineer  with  1  yr.  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  eng.  or  com¬ 
puter  professional,  who  will 
research,  design,  and  develop 
computer  s/w  systems  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  h/w  product  develop¬ 
ment,  applying  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering  and  mathematical  analysis-, 
will  analyze  s/w  reqs.  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design,  and  formulate 
and  design  s/w  systems,  with  at 
least  1  yr.  of  exp.  with  Oracle  and 
its  tools  including  Forms  and 
SQL’Plus,  using  Windows  3.1  and 
PC-AT  486.  Will  perform  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop 
ment;  work  involves  extensive  trav¬ 
el  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  a  computer 
science  fielrf  $55.000/yr.  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  5:00.  Send 

resumes,  listing  10b  order  number 
9066318,  to  Charlene  Cogley, 
2103  Ninth  Avenue.  Beaver  Falls. 
PA  15010. 


June  8  - 11, 1997 

★ 

Marriott 

Rivercenter  Hotel 

★ 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Reserve  your  place 
at  the  hottest 
conference  of 
the  year. 


Call  1-800-488-9204  for  info 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 
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IT  CAREERS 


Start 

your  day... 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  online  connection  for  information  technology  leaders 

www.computerworld.com 


Computer 
Jobs... 
Lots  of  'um. 

http://www. 


|SeiectjJ@IB: 


.com 

if  you  must... 

954-424-0563 


SAP 


Marketing 

Representatives 


Seal  Consulting  Inc. 


A  rapidly  expanding  SAP 
consulting  and  recruiting  firm 
offering  services  throughout 
the  U.S.  is  seeking  Sales 
Reps  to  represent  &  market 
us  nationwide.  Looking  for  IS 
Professionals  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  SAP  industry 
and  prior  experience  in  plac¬ 
ing  SAP  consultants. 

Call  Us  at  (609)  869-5800  or 
Fax  your  resume  to  (609) 
869-0354. 


We  specialize  in: 

The  placement  of  SAP 
professionals -all modules, 
A8AP,  BASIS. 

Contract  &  Permanent  Positions 
Available  Nationwide. 

We  have  low  overhead  so 
we  can  pay  you  top  rates. 

fff  People  Unlimited 

V.  18IISaraisRdN.Ste.2tO 
>  Charlotte,  NC  28270 
Phone  704-841-1 135 
Fax:  704-845-1052 


Programmer/Analyst  (Dallas  & 
various  client  sites  in  TX)  Meet 
w/dient  EDP  &  business  users  to 
acertain  updated  requirements  & 
complete  complex  programming 
assignments:  define  specifica¬ 
tions;  write  new  or  modified 
codes;  test  codes  to  verify  pro¬ 
gram  designs;  design,  imple¬ 
ment,  &  troubleshoot  specific 
systems  projects  according  to 
client  objectives;  devise  systems 
testing  methodology;  train  new 
programmers  on  all  aspects  of 
applications;  prepare  &  maintain 
various  documentation  to  keep 
manuals  updated.  &  advise  users 
&  inform  project  leaders  on  sta¬ 
tus  of  project.  Technology  utilized 
incl:  Powerhouse,  COBOL, 
DEC/VAX  &  VMS.  B.S.  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Comp.  Sci.  or  Engineering 
or  Comp.  Info.  Systems  +  2-yr 
exp  in  job  offered  or  as  Systems 
Analyst/Programmer.  Previous 
related  exp  to  incl.  recent  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Powerhouse,  DEC/VAX, 
VMS  &  COBOL.  Minimum 
acceptable  equivalent;  4-yr  exp  in 
progressively  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  as  a  Programmer/Analyst. 
Assignments  at  client  sites  in  TX. 
40  hrs/wk,  8-5,  $45,873/yr.  Apply 
at  theTX  Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  TX,  or  send  resumes  to 
the  TX  Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
TX  78701,  JO  #  TX7856107.  Ad 
Paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Senior  Consultant  needed  for 
technical  services  consulting 
firm  located  in  Woburn,  Mass. 
Job  duties  include:  Analyze, 
design,  develop  and  implement 
client  server  based  applications 
using  3  tier  architecture.  Develop 
software  prototypes  and  validate 
them  to  customers.  Define  tem¬ 
plates  for  Visual  Basic  screens 
and  Modular  SQL.  Redesign  and 
re-engineer  systems  using 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Wind¬ 
ows  NT  and  MS  SQL  Server.  Will 
also  use  Object  Broker,  Rdb,  C, 
OLE,  ODBC,  and  object  oriented 
technology.  Applicant  must  have 
B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Engin¬ 
eering  or  Computer  Science.  A 
foreign  degree  is  acceptable  if 
determined  to  be  equivalent  by  a 
recognized  authority.  Applicant 
must  also  have  3  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  duties  listed  above  or  as  a 
Programmer/Analyst.  3  yrs.  exp. 
must  include  3  yrs  of  application 
development  in  a  client  sever 
environment  and  the  use  of 
Visual  Basic,  Rdb,  Visual  C++, 
and  MS  SQL  Server.  40hrs/wk, 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  Mon-Fri, 
$59,448. 15/yr.  Send  2  resumes 
and  cover  letter  to:  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Case  No. 
61605,  19  Staniford  St.,  P.O.  Box 
61605,  Hurley  Bldg,  2nd  Floor, 
ALC  Unit  Government  Center, 
Boston,  MA  02114 


Programmer/Analyst  needed  lor  I 
computer  software  development 
and  consulting  firm  located  in 
Duluth,  Georgia.  Job  duties 
include:  Analyze  and  program 
JD  Edwards  software  package 
on  IBM  AS/400  Develop  com¬ 
puter  system  applications  and 
re-engineer  software  applica¬ 
tions  using  state-of-the-art  tools 
and  techniques  Software  con¬ 
sulting  on  vanous  in-house  pro¬ 
jects  and/or  contract  basis 
throughout  the  United  States 
Use  RPG/400,  SQL/400,  CL/ 
400,  PDM,  SEU,  RLU  and  DFU 
on  IBM  AS/400.  Applicant  must 
have  B.S.  degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering  or  Computer  Scie¬ 
nce.  A  foreign  degree  is  accept¬ 
able  if  determined  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  by  a  recognized  authority. 
Applicant  must  also  have  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  duties  described 
above  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  2  yrs.  exp.  must  include 
2  yrs.  of  programming  on  IBM 
AS/400  using  PDM,  SEU.  SDA, 
SQL/400,  RLU  and  DFU  utili¬ 
ties.  40hrs/wk,  8:00  am  -  5:00 
pm,  $48,000/yr.  Apply  in  person 
or  by  resume  to  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA  6072378,  1535  Atkinson 
Road,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30243 
5601  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Programmer/Analyst  needed  for 
computer  software  development 
and  consulting  firm  located  in 
Duluth,  Georgia.  Job  duties 
include:  Design  and  develop 
computer  software  applications 
on  a  variety  of  business  and 
industry  applications.  Software 
consulting  on  in-house  projects 
and/or  contract  basis  throughout 
the  United  States,  Re-engineer 
software  applications.  Use  Oracle 
7.0,  SQL’FORMS,  PRO’C, 
SQL’PLUS,  SQL’MENU,  and 
SQL'REPORTWRITER  on  Ora¬ 
cle  database  systems  in 
Windows  and  UNIX  environment. 
Applicant  must  have  B.S  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  Business 
Administration.  A  foreign  degree 
is  acceptable  if  determined  to  be 
equivalent  by  a  recognized 
authority,  Applicant  must  also 
have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  duties 
listed  above  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  2  yrs.  exp.  must  include  2 
yrs.  of  Oracle  7.0,  SQL’FORMS, 
PRO’C.  SQL’MENU  and  SQL 
•REPORTWRITER.  40hrs/wk, 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  $50,000/yr 
Apply  in  person  or  by  resume  to 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA  6072362,  1535 
Atkinson  Road,  Lawrenceville, 
GA  30243-5601  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Career  Survey:  Defense 


1 1 .8% 


Industry  Hiring  Trends 

Overall  growth  rate  _ 


5.0% 


|k  Stable 

22.6%V 

Growing  at 
less  than 
25% 

9.7%  i 

Growing  at 
more  than 
25% 

.8% 


Shrinking 


Survey  Base:  124  Technology  Firms 
involved  in  Defense 


Survey  conducted  between  October  96  and  February  97; 


CorpTech,  a  directory  publisher  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
tracks  the  U.S.  45,000  technology  manufacturers. 
This  survey  relates  to  the  31,042  tracked  firms  with 
fewer  than  1 ,000  employees. 


Regional  Growth  Analysis 
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see  the  following  EMPLOYERS 

at  COMPUTERWORLD'S 
IT  Careers  web  site* 


Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Bankers  Insurance 

Bank  One  Corporation 

Champion  International  Corporation 

The  Consulting  Alliance 

CSC  Consulting  and  Systems  Integration 

Comsys 

Electronics  For  Imaging,  Inc.  (EFI) 

Deckers  Outdoor  Corporation 

FourGen  Software  Technologies,  Inc. 

Frankenmuth  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Liberty  Mutual 

Litton  Computer  Services 

Mayo  Clinic  Arizona 

Newport  News,  Inc.,  Sub.  of  Spiegel,  Inc. 
Paranet 

Raytheon  Electronic  Systems 
Sanders,  A  Lockheed  Martin  Company 
Sterling  Software,  Scientific  Systems  Division 
Temple-Inland  Forest  Products  Corporation 
Thomson  Financial  Services 
Titan  Corporation  -  Systems  East  Division 
Unisys  -  Global  Customer  Services 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company 


*  And  search  for  opportunities 
there  too 


http://careers.computerworld.com 
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E  W  &  NOTABLE 


Here’s  the  solution  to  all  your  mailing  and  addressing  headaches. 


Intelligent  Systems  International  is  a 
premier  software  development  company 
that  specializes  in  customizing  software 
for  client/server  platforms. 

Intelligent  Mailer  ZIP+4 
Correct  addresses  are  very  important 
whatever  your  business  needs  may  be. 
Intelligent  Mailer  ZIP+4  corrects  and 
standardizes  addresses.  Because  your 
address  is  in  a  standard  and  accepted 
format  this  helps  the  Postal  Service 


expedite  delivery  of  your  mail  piece. 

Intelligent  Mailer  Presort 
By  presorting  your  mail  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  latest  postal  regulations. 
This  means  you  can  take  advantage  of 
postal  discounts.  The  thing  to  remember 
is  the  more  work  you  do  for  the  post 
office  the  greater  the  discount  will  be. 

Programmers 

Now  you  can  add  the  power  of  Intelli¬ 
gent  Mailer  Presort  and  ZIP+4  into  your 


software  package.  Intelligent  Systems 
has  OCX's,  and  DLL’s  that  you  can  inte¬ 
grate  directly  with  your  custom  soft¬ 
ware  application.  OCX’s  and  DLL's  are 
available  for  dbase,  Access,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  and  SOL  Service  Applications. 

Custom  Software  Development 
Yes,  Intelligent  Systems  does  custom 
software  development.  We  use  the  lat¬ 
est  software  applications  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latest  technology.  We  spe¬ 


cialize  in  Visual  Basic,  Oracle,  C,  C++, 
JAVA,  Multimedia,  and  Internet  develop¬ 
ment.  Today’s  technology  changes 
rapidly,  so  take  advantage  of  a  software 
company  that  keeps  up  with  this  ever 
changing  pace. 

VISIT  US  ON  THE  WEB! 
WWW.INTELLIGENTSYS.COM 
Intelligent  Systems  International 
4  Professional  Dr.,  Suite  134 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20879-3426 
1-800-474-6550 


SIMSMART  Now  Available  on  Microsoft  NT 


A  major  breakthrough  in  AHT’s  technol¬ 
ogy  allows  the  new  version  of  SIMS¬ 
MART™  to  be  used  on  ordinary  PC’s 
with  Windows’  NT™. 

The  new  version  works  on  any  Pentium 
PC  (including  laptops)  using  the  NT  ver¬ 
sion  of  Windows™.  AHT  will  now  be  able 
to  sell  to  a  much  wider  range  of  users 
and  will  provide  a  more  aggressive 
pricing  for  the  basic  SIMSMART™  pack¬ 
age. 


AHT  Corp.  develops  and  markets  SIMS¬ 
MART™  a  simulation  software  that 
designs,  optimizes  and  helps  maintain 
new  and  existing  operations  in  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  and  military  applica¬ 
tions.  SIMSMART™  is  a  powerful  tool 
that  allows  the  user  to  visualize  how 
systems  or  processes  will  behave  in 
real-time  or  faster  than  real-time  and 
in  real  environments. 


PowerDialer  —  breaks 
those  AOL  (busies) 

Technology  Arts  has  released 
PowerDialer  Rev  7.0.  The  world's 
fastest  way  to  automatically  redial 
busy  numbers  -  and  finally  get 
through  to  America  On  Line! 
PowerDialer  repeatedly  dials  busy 
telephone  numbers  -  as  fast  as  twen¬ 
ty-five  times  per  minute.  When 
PowerDialer  encounters  either  a  ring- 
back  or  speech,  meaning  the  call  has 
gone  through,  an  alarm  sounds  to  sig¬ 


nal  a  successfully  connected  call. 

Uses  include  dialing  ticket  order  lines  for 
concerts,  theater,  or  sporting  events: 
radio  contest  lines;  golf  and  tennis 
reservation  numbers;  tech  support  lines; 
computer  on-line  services  and  bulletin 
boards,  etc.  It  stores  telephone  numbers 
in  memory  and  has  a  built-in  speaker  for 
hands-free  monitoring. 

The  device  works  with  all  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  modems  and  analog  telephone  lines. 
PowerDialer  ($249.00)  is  available 
directly  from  Technology  Arts  at  1-800- 
600-1778  or  617-923-8510. 


Win  cool  prizes  every  week 

in  the  Computerworld  TechnoToys  Sweepstakes 

right  here  in  Marketplace. 


Starting  March  17,  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  Computerworld  Marketplace 
section  for  your  opportunity  to  win. 
Prizes  will  be  given  away  every  week, 
and  by  entering  into  our  weekly  give¬ 
aways  of  cool  TechnoToys,  you'll  also  be 


entered  into  our  year-end  Super  Prize 
giveaway  where  you  could  win  as  much 
as  $25,000  in  cash! 

Don't  miss  out!  Just  look  here  every 
week  to  enter  to  win. 
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-Product  Specialists 
-Pretested  equipment 
-Flexible  financing 
-Configuration  planning 
-Offices  nationwide 
-Technical  support 
-Overnight  shipping 


For  Information  on 
advertising, 
call  203-857-5100 
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ALICOMP 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 75  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 
•SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  CONSULTING 


Industry 

experience 

includes: 


•Financial  Services  -Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  *Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


We  are  the“Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 


Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  319-8787  •  (800)  274-5556 


Is  Your  Organization 
Ready  for  the  Year  2000? 


r 

Remind 
you  of 
your 
IiAIT  site? 


Hook 

up 

with 
Net  Com3< 


Over  2,500  LAN  users  have  chosen 
NetCom3  to  organize  their  networks  and 
maximize  productivity.  Call  today  for  a 
FREE  sample  disk  and 
full  color  brochure. 

And  ask  about 
our  48-Hour 
Quick  Ship  Program! 

1  (800)432 1  - EDP  ext.  368 


[STMT]'  2550  West  Midway  Blvd. 
Broomfield.  CO  80020 

dafi  product  (303)465-2800 


NeTConf 

w  A  product  o!  EngutMtW  Dili  Products  Inc 
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Distinct  NFS  95" 

Easiest  way  to  Share  Files,  Programs  and  Printers 
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Highlights: 

•  Integrates  seamlessly  into  Windows  95 

•  Mounts  NFS  drives  from  Explorer  or 
Network  Neighborhood 

•  Supports  file  and  record  locking 

•  Allows  central  authentication  with  a  single  server 
running  PCNFSD  for  all  NFS  connectivity 

•  Prints  to  NFS  or  LPD  print  servers 

•  Allows  login  to  all  systems  with  a  single  login 
name  and  password  or  different  login  names 
for  each  system 

•  Allows  single-operation  logout  of  all  systems 
accessed  through  Network  Neighborhood 
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Free 

Evaluation  Copy 
Available  at  ••• 
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distinct 


•  Fine  tunes  performance  parameters 
for  each  server  you  access 


ft)  Sinioo  taue.  Sirtoa  f A 


408.366.8933 

http://www.distinct.com 
Fax:  408.366.0153 

E-mail:  cworId@distinct.com 
Fastfacts:  408.366.2101 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


We're  IBM  Experts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 

•  AS/400 

•  Series/ 1 

•  PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


Sales  &  Rentals 


S  Processors 
■/  Peripherals 
^  Upgrades 

✓  New 

✓  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


http://www.dsmpwybuj.com 
s-mall:  dsmpsybut@dsmpssybui.com 


BUSINESS  I  SYSTEMS i 
2136  Michelson  Drivs  •  Irvins.  Cfl  92612-1304 
Phons: (714)  475-2900  Fax: (714)  475-2929 


Buy  •  Sell  •  Rent  (800)  888-Z000 


APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 
Firm  Fixed  Price 

Visual  Basic,  Gupta  SQL,  Power¬ 
Builder,  Developer  2000,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  FoxPro-Access-Parodox- 
SQL  Server,  Visual  C++  on  Novell 
Network/Windows  NT, 

Multimedia  Applications,  Internet 
Web  Page  Creation,  Internet 
Catalog  Creation,  Year  2000 
Conversion.  Highest  Level 
Customer  Satisfaction.  True  Client- 
Server  application,  Fast 
Turnaround,  Cost-controlled. 

Intelligent  Systems 
301-840-9563 

http://www.lntelligentsys.com 


We  offer: 

♦  Full  Conversion  Strategy 

♦  Assessment/Planning 

♦  Supervision/Conversion/T  esting 

♦  Flat  fee,  low  rates 

♦  Off  Site  Development 

♦  Automated  Tools,  Human  Resources 

♦  Specialized  COBOL  Technicians 

♦  Previous  Experience  Year  2000 
Conversions 

You  take  care  of  your  business,  we’ll 
take  care  of  the  conversion!  Don't  wait 
until  1999.  Call  us  now  fa  a  FREE  plan. 

ICf  Torn  ^  New  York 
I^V.  V.WI  p*  (800) 298- "1 336 
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We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

COMPUTERWORLD,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
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Computer  Horizons . 31.2 

Centura  Software . 27.0 

Edify  Corp . 20.5 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc . 17.8 

National  Semiconductor(H) . 16.5 

Peoplesoft . 15.6 

America  On-Line . 14.4 

Micro  Focus . 11.8 

Texas  Instruments . 8.50 

Computer  Horizons . 7.88 

Peoplesoft . 6.13 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc . 6.00 

America  On-Line . 5.50 

Intel  Corp . 5.25 

BMC  Software  Inc . 4.38 

McAfee  Associates . 4.38 


Losers  Q 


SystemSoft  Corp . -29.5 

Interleaf  Inc.(L) . . -20.0 

Shiva  Corp.(L) . . . -17.2 

FORE  Systems  Inc . -16.5 

Cascade  Communications . .-14.9 

Brooktrout  Technology . . -14.7 

Lycos  Inc . .. . .  -14.6 

Truevision  Corp . ..-13.5 

FORE  Systems  Inc . -5.38 

SystemSoft  Corp . -4.88 

Cascade  Communications . -4.63 

Sapient  Corp . -4.63 

Keane  Inc . -4.50 

SynOpsys . -4.00 

Cisco  Systems  Inc . -3.75 

AT&T . ....-3.63 


Read- Rite  fights  merger 

The  tussle  between  Read-Rite  Corp.  (NasdaqiRDRT)  and 
Applied  Magnetics  Corp.  (NYSE:  APM)  headed  into  its 
final  rounds  late  last  week  with  Read-Rite  ahead  on 
points  and  Applied  Magnetics  still  trying  to  deliver  a 
knockout  punch. 

Read-Rite  Chairman  Cyril  Yansouni  says  the  battle  between 
the  two  manufacturers  of  disk  drive  recording  heads  began 
nine  months  ago  when  Applied  Magnetics  asked  Read-Rite  in 
Milpitas,  Calif.,  to  purchase  it.  “They  were  the  calling  party,” 
Yansouni  says.  “[And]  the  topic  of  discussion  was  for  us  to  ac¬ 
quire  them.” 

Applied  Magnetics  in  Coleta,  Calif.,  announced  Feb.  24  that  it 
had  proposed  a  merger  with  Read-Rite.  Under  Applied’s  plan, 
Read-Rite  shareholders  would  receive  0.679  shares  of  Applied 
common  stock  for  every  share  of  Read-Rite  they  held  —  an  at¬ 
tractive  deal  at  the  time.  After  the  announcement,  Applied's 
stock  price  tumbled  and  Read-Rite’s  climbed,  negating  the 
bonus  Applied  had  offered  shareholders. 

Read-Rite’s  board  of  directors  last  week  voted  to  reject  Ap¬ 
plied’s  proposal  and  followed  that  up  with  a  “poison  pill” 
shareholder  rights  strategy.  Applied  says  it  remains  committed 
to  its  offer  and  will  continue  to  fight. 

Michael  Murphy,  an  industry  analyst  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif., 
and  editor  of  The  California  Technology  Stock  Letter,  says  Read- 
Rite  is  too  well-placed  to  consider  a  merger.  “They’re  about  to 
cash  in  on  all  the  pain  they  suffered  last  year”  he  says.  “With 
disk  drive  demand  so  strong  and  their  yield  returns  so  high 
right  now,  why  should  they  merge?”  —  Stewart  Deck 


A  REFUSABLE  OFFER 


Following  a  merger  offer  Feb.  24,  Applied  Magnetics  stock  price 
dropped,  and  Read-Rite  stock  price  rose  slightly 
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Communications  and  Network  Services 

OFF  2.78% 

COMS 

81.38 

32.63 

3  COM  Corp.  (L) 

33.75 

-0.50 

-1.5 

AIT 

65.00 

49.63 

AMERITECHCorp. 

61.75 

-2.50 

-3.9 

T 

44.50 

31.63 

AT&T 

36.38 

-3.63 

-9.1 

ASND 

80.25 

38.50 

Ascend  Communications 

56.00 

2.25 

4.2 

BNYN 

10.75 

2.88 

Banyan  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

2.88 

-0.38 

-11.5 

BAY 

38.75 

18.13 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

19.00 

0.00 

0.0 

BEL 

71.38 

43.50 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

67.75 

-1.75 

-2.5 

BLS 

47.63 

35.25 

BellSouth  Corp. 

45.13 

-1.63 

-3.5 

BRKT 

42.25 

14.00 

BrOO  KTROUTTeCH  NOLOG  Y 

16.00 

-2.75 

-14,7 

CS 

43.63 

26.50 

Cabletron  Systems 

30.75 

0.38 

1.2 

cscc 

91.25 

24.50 

Cascade  Com  m  un  ications 

26.38 

-4.63 

-14.9 

CCRM 

24.13 

10.56 

Centigram  Communications  (L) 

10.56 

-0.94 

-8.2 

CSCO 

75.75 

40.50 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

52.50 

-3.75 

-6.7 

CLIX 

8.25 

2.13 

Compression  Labs  Inc.  (L) 

2.56 

-0.38 

-12.8 

CMNT 

10.50 

4.75 

Computer  NetworkTech. 

5.69 

0.00 

0.0 

XCOM 

12.75 

4.75 

CrossComm 

8.13 

-0.44 

-5.1 

DIGI 

35.88 

12.63 

DSC  Communications 

21.00 

0.00 

0.0 

FORE 

44.75 

23.50 

FORESystems  Inc. 

27.25 

-5.38 

-16.5 

GDC 

18.88 

7.25 

GeneralDatacomm  Inds.  (L) 

8.00 

0.25 

3.2 

GSX 

46.75 

34.38 

General  Signal  Networks 

43.63 

-0.38 

-0.9 

GTE 

49.38 

37.75 

GTE  Corp. 

46.88 

-0.13 

-0.3 

LU 

60.63 

29.75 

LucentTech. 

53.25 

-0.38 

-0.7 

MADGE 

46.63 

8.13 

Madge  Networks  NV 

10.00 

-1.13 

-10.1 

MCIC 

37.50 

22.38 

MCI  Com  mm  un  ications  Corp. 

35.50 

-0.25 

-0.7 

MNPI 

34.50 

5.50 

Microcom  Inc. 

11.88 

1.00 

9.2 

NETM 

18.88 

3.75 

NetManage  Inc. 

3.88 

-0.06 

-1.6 

NTRX 

10.88 

2.88 

Netrix  Corp. 

3.75 

0.25 

7.1 

NCDI 

16.25 

2.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

11.88 

-0.75 

-5.9 

NWK 

32.50 

11.13 

Network  EquipmentTech. 

16.00 

-0.13 

-0.8 

NETG 

30.25 

15.25 

Network  General 

22.75 

0.88 

4.0 

NN 

37.25 

20.25 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

31.50 

-0.13 

-0.4 

NT 

77.00 

45.00 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

71.75 

-0.25 

-0.3 

NOVL 

15.63 

8.75 

NovellInc. 

9.63 

-0.75 

-7.2 

NYN 

53.38 

42.00 

NynexCorp. 

50.75 

-1.13 

-2.2 

OCTL 

31.75 

13.50 

Octel  Comm  un  ications  Corp. 

19.13 

0.88 

4.8 

ODSI 

27.50 

11.25 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

17.00 

-0.38 

-2.2 

PAC 

41.50 

25.88 

Pacific  Telesis 

41.25 

0.13 

0.3 

PCTL 

41.25 

14.56 

PictureTel  Corp. 

16.13 

0.25 

1.6 

PTON 

6.50 

2.06 

Proteon  Inc. 

2.38 

0.06 

2.7 

RACO 

7.00 

3.50 

Racotek  Inc. 

4.00 

0.13 

3.2 

RETX 

10.88 

3.38 

Retix 

4.88 

-0.63 

-11.4 

SBC 

57.63 

46.00 

SBC  Communications 

57.63 

0.38 

0.7 

SFA 

20.38 

12.00 

ScientificAtlanta  Inc. 

17.63 

0.38 

2.2 

SHVA 

87.25 

13.88 

Shiva  Corp.  (L) 

13.88 

-2.88 

-17.2 

FON 

46.25 

34.50 

SprintCorp.  (H) 

45.25 

-0.13 

-0.3 

SMSC 

18.75 

8.38 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

8.50 

0.13 

1.5 

USRX 

105.50 

45.88 

US  Robotics 

57.00 

-1.25 

-2.1 

USW 

37.25 

27.25 

US  West  Inc. 

35.38 

-0.75 

-2.1 

XIRC 

31.13 

10.00 

Xircom 

18.50 

-1.75 

-8.6 

XYLN 

76.00 

17.13 

Xylan  Corp.  (L) 

18.13 

0.13 

0.7 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  0.21% 

AALR 

15.25 

6.13 

Advanced  Logic  Research 

10.13 

-0.88 

-8.0 

AAPL 

28.88 

15.13 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

16.63 

0.13 

0.8 

ASTA 

8.50 

3.94 

ASTResearch  Inc. 

4.75 

0.00 

0.0 

CPQ 

87.88 

35.88 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

78.50 

-0.25 

-0.3 

DELL 

76.00 

13.75 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

75.13 

3.63 

5.1 

GATE 

66.63 

23.38 

Gateway  2000 1  nc. 

59.38 

0.00 

0.0 

HWP 

59.50 

37.75 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

56.38 

-0.63 

-1.1 

MUEI 

25.00 

8.75 

Micron  International  Inc. 

19.44 

-0.19 

-1.0 

NIPNY 

65.00 

49.88 

NEC  America 

57.25 

-0.50 

-0.9 

SGI 

30.13 

17.88 

Silicon  Graphics 

26.13 

2.13 

8.9 

SUNW 

35.13 

20.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

30.75 

-0.38 

-1.2 

Large  Systems 

OFF  1.63% 

AMH 

14.00 

8.13 

AmdahlCorp. 

10.38 

0.25 

2.5 

DGN 

20.50 

9.00 

DataGeneral  Corp. 

20.50 

1.50 

7.9 

DEC 

69.25 

28.38 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

32.50 

-0.63 

-1.9 

IBM 

170.13 

89.13 

IBM 

47.00 

3.38 

2.3 

MDCD 

20.25 

3.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

4.13 

-0.38 

-8.3 

NETF 

6.13 

2.13 

NetFrame  (L) 

2.13 

-0.19 

-8.1 

SQNT 

20.13 

10.13 

Sequent  Com  puter  Sys. 

16.00 

-1.50 

-8.6 

SEQS 

4.38 

1.88 

SequoiaSystems  Inc. 

2.44 

-0.25 

-9.3 

SRA 

35.13 

16.63 

Stratus  Computer  Inc.  (H) 

33.75 

0.25 

0.7 

TDM 

15.25 

8.38 

Tandem  Computers  Inc. 

12.88 

0.38 

3.0 

UIS 

9.13 

5.38 

UnisysCorp. 

6.88 

0.13 

1.9 

Software 

OFF  0.49% 

ADBE 

45.13 

28.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

35.31 

-1.31 

-3.6 

AM  SWA 

7.81 

3.63 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.00 

0.06 

0.9 

APLX 

42.50 

10.00 

Applix  Inc.  (L) 

10.00 

-0.75 

-7.0 

ARSW 

82.75 

21.00 

Arbor  Software 

30.00 

-3.00 

-9.1 

ADSK 

44.25 

18.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

34.75 

1.13 

3.3 

BGSS 

32.50 

14.88 

BGS  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

32.50 

2.38 

7.9 

BMCS 

51.00 

25.00 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

47.13 

4.38 

10.2 

BOOL 

27.50 

14.00 

Boole  and  Babbage 

25.13 

-1.13 

-4.3 

BORL 

20.25 

4.75 

Borland  Int’l  Inc. 

8.00 

-0.25 

-3.0 

BOBJY 

55.50 

8.63 

Business  Objects 

11.13 

-0.56 

-4.8 

CAYN 

10.88 

3.81 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

4.31 

-0.38 

-8.0 

CNTR 

6.75 

2.63 

Centura  Software 

5.00 

1.06 

27.0 

COGNF 

39.50 

16.00 

Cognos  Inc. 

24.75 

1.00 

4.2 

CA 

67.88 

3  7.63 

Computer  Associates 

41.88 

-2.63 

-5.9 

CVN 

13.25 

5.13 

COMPUTERVISION  CORP. 

6.00 

0.00 

0.0 

CPWR 

69.25 

22.00 

CompuwareCorp. 

64.75 

3.81 

6.3 

CSRE 

32.00 

10.75 

Comshare  Inc. 

15.50 

0.75 

5.1 

COSFF 

13.88 

6.19 

CorelCorp.  (L) 

6.19 

•0.38 

•5.7 

DWTI 

8.25 

2.63 

DatawareTechnologies  Inc. 

4.56 

-0.06 

-1.4 

FILE 

63.50 

18.00 

Filenet  Corp. 

20.25 

1.31 

6.9 

FRTE 

81.75 

24.75 

Forte  Software 

28.75 

1.25 

4.5 

FTPS 

14,38 

4.88 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

7.19 

-0.19 

•2.5 

HUMCF 

47.63 

23.00 

HummingbirdComm.  Ltd. 

30.25 

1.50 

5.2 

HYSW 

26.38 

9.75 

Hyperion  Software  Corp 

20.00 

-0.38 

-1.8 

RIC 

16.38 

11.00 

Information  Resources 

14.38 

-0.38 

-2.5 

FMX 

36.25 

16.00 

Informix  Corp.  (L) 

16.00 

-1.63 

-9.2 

NGR 

18.13 

7.75 

Intergraph  Corp. 

8.00 

-0.25 

-3.0 

LEAF 

9.44 

1.31 

Interleaf  Inc.  (L) 

1.50 

-0.38 

-20.0 

SLI 

16.38 

7.50 

Intersolv  Inc. 

8.13 

-1.00 

-11.0 

NTU 

55.75 

20.88 

IntuitInc.  (L) 

22.38 

-0.38 

-1.6 

TLC 

30.31 

9.00 

Learning  Co.  (The)  (L) 

9.13 

-0.75 

-7.6 

LCWX 

22.25 

5.25 

Logic  Works 

7.13 

0.63 

9.6 

MAPS 

18.00 

7.50 

MapInfo  Corp. 

9.25 

0.38 

4.2 

MATH 

9.25 

2.75 

MathSoft 

4.13 

-0.13 

-2.9 

MCAF 

65.50 

22.88 

McAfee  Associates 

50.63 

4.38 

9.5 

MENT 

18.50 

7.38 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.31 

0.69 

7.1 

MIFGY 

21.25 

8.38 

Micro  Focus 

19.00 

2.00 

11.8 

MGXI 

18.63 

4.00 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

5.06 

0.06 

1.3 

MSFT 

103.50 

47.38 

Microsoft  Corp. 

99.13 

1.25 

1.3 

ORCL 

51.00 

26.50 

Oracle  Corp. 

36  88 

-2.75 

-6.9 

PMTC 

64.25 

33.50 

Parametric  Technology 

52.38 

-3.25 

-5.8 

PARQ 

14.63 

1.56 

ParcPlace  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

1.63 

-0  06 

-3.7 

PSFT 

56.75 

23.38 

Peoplesoft 

45  38 

6.13 

15.6 

PTEC 

20.38 

12.50 

Phoenix  Technologies 

17.13 

•0.63 

•3.5 

PSQL 

13.75 

5.31 

Platinum  Software 

10.00 

0  88 

9.6 

PLAT 

18.75 

9.25 

Platinum  Technology 

14.25 

-0.56 

•3.8 

PRGS 

23.25 

12.13 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

15.00 

1.50 

11.1 

RNBO 

24.00 

14.63 

RainbowTechnolocies  Inc. 

18.31 

0.81 

4.6 
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2  PM 
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Change 

REDB 

61 .00 

17.13 

Red  BrickSystems  Inc. 

21.38 

0.75 

3.6 

SAPE 

58.25 

29.25 

Sapient  Corp. 

33.50 

-4.63 

-12.1 

SCOC 

9.13 

5.50 

SCO  Inc. 

7.19 

-0.06 

-0.9 

SDTI 

54.50 

22.63 

Security  DynamicsTech. 

27.25 

-0.50 

-1.8 

SQAX 

39.75 

17.50 

SQAInc. 

24.00 

0.00 

0.0 

SOTA 

19.75 

10.38 

State  of  the  Art 

12.63 

0.63 

5.2 

SSW 

81.38 

27.25 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

28.38 

0.13 

0.4 

SDRC 

37.38 

15.00 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

22.25 

2.13 

10.6 

SYBS 

31.50 

13.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

14.25 

-2.19 

-13.3 

SYMC 

18.38 

8.75 

Symantec  Corp. 

15.75 

-0.38 

-2.3 

SNPS 

50.50 

29.00 

SynOpsys 

31.50 

-4.00 

-11.3 

SSAX 

25.50 

8.25 

System  Software  Assoc. 

10.25 

0.06 

0.6 

SYSF 

36.50 

5.88 

System  soft  Corp. 

11.63 

-4.88 

•29.5 

TRUV 

9.63 

2.44 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.81 

-0.44 

-13.5 

VIEW 

17.50 

8.38 

ViewLogic  Systems 

14.63 

-0.13 

-0.8 

VMRK 

12.63 

5.50 

VMark  Software  Inc. 

7.00 

-0.25 

-3.4 

WALK 

15.63 

9.13 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

13.63 

0.50 

3.8 

WALL 

27.50 

12.25 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

16.50 

1.19 

7.8 

WANG 

26.13 

15.38 

Wanc  Laboratories  Inc 

21.00 

-0.94 

-4.3 

Internet 

OFF  2.56% 

AOL 

71 .00 

22.38 

America  On-Line 

43.63 

5.50 

14.4 

BBN 

32.75 

15.63 

BBN  Corp. 

19.88 

-0.50 

-2.5 

CSRV 

35.50 

8.63 

CompuServe  Corp. 

10.25 

0.13 

1.2 

EDFY 

55.75 

10.13 

Edify  Corp. 

13.25 

2.25 

20.5 

LCOS 

29.25 

5.75 

Lycos  Inc. 

16.88 

-2.88 

-14.6 

NETC 

44.50 

9.00 

Netcom  On-Line  (L) 

9.38 

-0.75 

-7.4 

NSCP 

75.25 

27.50 

Net  scape  Comm.  Corp.  (L) 

27.50 

-2.13 

-7.2 

OMKT 

42.25 

11.50 

Open  Market  Inc. 

12.25 

-0.50 

-3.9 

PSIX 

19.38 

6.75 

PSINet 

7.44 

-0.69 

-8.5 

QDEK 

19.00 

3.50 

Quarterdeck  Corp.  (L) 

3.88 

0.00 

0.0 

RAPT 

38,50 

12.75 

Raptor  Systems 

15.00 

-0.63 

-4.0 

SCUR 

38.25 

5.63 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

7.00 

0.00 

0.0 

SPYG 

34.88 

9.25 

Spyglass  Inc.  (L) 

9.25 

-1.38 

-12.9 

YHOO 

43.00 

15.50 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

27.25 

-3.38 

-11.0 

Semiconductors 

UP  4.81% 

AMD 

39.88 

10.25 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  (H) 

39.88 

3.88 

10.8 

ADI 

29.25 

12.75 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

22.88 

-0.50 

-2.1 

CHPS 

26.50 

8.13 

Chips  and  Technologies 

11.56 

-1.19 

-9.3 

CRUS 

25.25 

12.63 

Cirrus  Logic 

13.38 

-0.25 

-1.8 

CY 

16.63 

9.13 

Cypress  SemiconductorCorp. 

14.13 

0.88 

6.6 

CYRX 

36.50 

11.50 

Cyrix 

25.63 

-2.13 

•7.7 

INTC 

165.00 

51.50 

IntelCorp. 

147.50 

5.25 

3.7 

LSI 

39.63 

17.00 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

36.50 

2.00 

5.8 

LSCC 

54.88 

19.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

49.75 

3.25 

7.0 

MCRL 

40.50 

12.00 

MicrelSemiconductor  Inc. 

39.75 

6.00 

17.8 

MU 

42.00 

16.63 

Micron  Technology  (H) 

42.00 

3.88 

10.2 

MOT 

69.75 

44.13 

Motorola  Inc. 

60.00 

3.63 

6.4 

NSM 

31.00 

13.00 

NationalSemiconductor  (H) 

30.88 

4.38 

16.5 

TXN 

85.63 

40.50 

Texas  Instruments 

85.63 

8.50 

11.0 

VLSI 

29.25 

10.38 

VLSI  Technology 

18.25 

0.13 

0.7 

XLNX 

48.75 

24.50 

XlLINX 

46.25 

1.38 

3.1 

ZLG 

40.38 

14.88 

Ziloc  Inc. 

24.38 

0.75 

3.2 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

UP  O.OZ% 

APCC 

31.50 

8.50 

American  Power  Conversion 

19.88 

-1.38 

-6.5 

ADPT 

46.88 

17.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

38.56 

2.56 

7.1 

CBEX 

7.63 

1.31 

CambexCorp. 

1  38 

-0.06 

-4.3 

CREAF 

15.13 

3.50 

CreativeTechnology  Ltd. 

11.81 

-0.69 

•5.5 

RACE 

24.50 

3.75 
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company,  WorldCom,  Inc. 

The  immediate  advantage  of¬ 
fered  to  usefs,  according  to 
UUnet,  is  that  IDSL  will  be 
much  easier  to  install  and  con¬ 
figure  than  ISDN.  In  the  long 
term,  IDSL  will  offer  higher 
speeds  than  128K  bit/sec., 
which  is  the  top  ISDN  speed. 
The  low  end  of  IDSL  starts  at 
128K  bit/sec. 


NEED  FOR  SPEED 


Uunet's  new  IDSL  service  fills  a 
gap  in  remote  access  offerings 

Dial-up  connectivity:  Up 

to  28.8K  bit/sec. 

Emerging  modem 
technology:  Up  to  56.6K 
bit/sec. 

ISDN:  Up  to  128.8K 
bit/sec. 

IDSL:  Up  to  768K  bit/sec. 
T1:  Up  to  1.5M  bit/sec. 

Carl  Leubsdorf,  webmaster  at 
Calvert  Group  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
said  the  service  would  make  tel¬ 
ecommuting  more  efficient. 
Most  of  the  financial  institu¬ 
tion’s  information  systems  staff, 
along  with  traveling  staff  such 
as  salespeople,  have  dial-up  con¬ 


nections  to  the  company.  Some 
also  have  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN). 

“I  could  connect  at  a  much 
higher  speed  than  ISDN  but 
without  rewiring  anything,” 
Leubsdorf  said. 

This  emerging  class  of  re¬ 
mote  access  technology  has  the 
support  of  several  other  provid¬ 
ers,  including  US  West,  Inc., 
which  already  has  the  technol¬ 
ogy  in  limited  production. 

It  was  designed  to  fill  a  price 
and  performance  niche  between 
high-speed  modems  and  ISDN 
lines  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  high-speed  Ti 
connections,  which  move  data 
at  up  to  1.5M  bit/sec.  but  cost 
much  more. 

BENEFITS 

UUnet’s  initial  IDSL  offering,  a 
low-end  service,  will  be  available 
this  month  using  conventional 
ISDN  equipment  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises.  This  differs 
from  other  flavors  of  DSL, 
which  require  specialized  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  company’s  IDSL  service 
will  be  delivered  in  phases  and 
was  designed  to  offer  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  conventional  dial¬ 
up  connectivity  and  ISDN. 
Eventually,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
much  faster  and  more  scalable 


than  conventional  dial-up  and 
ISDN  and  able  to  move  data  at 
up  to  768K  bit/sec.,  compared 
with  ISDN’s  128K  bit/sec. 

But  analyst  Joel  Maloff,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Maloff  Co.  in  Dex¬ 
ter,  Mich.,  is  skeptical.  He  noted 
that  IDSL  technology  is  still 
emerging  and  cautioned  against 
using  it  for  mission-critical  ap- 


By  Kim  Girard 


users  say  there’s  no  way  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  should  pay 
access  fees  to  local  telephone 
companies  for  using  their  net¬ 
works  to  connect  to  the  Internet. 

And  for  now,  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission 
Chairman  Reed  Hundt  agrees 
with  the  masses. 

Although  most  electronic- 
mail  messages  sent  to  the  FCC 
protesting  access  fees  have  been 
from  consumers,  business  us¬ 
ers  also  questioned  how  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies 
(RBOC)  can  justify  their  de¬ 
mand  for  more  money. 

The  RBOCs  maintain  that 
they  need  more  money  to  pay 
for  network  upgrades  to  handle 
exploding  Internet  traffic. 

“I  don’t  like  this  idea,” 
said  Brian  Boyd,  director  of  In¬ 
ternet  services  at  United  Video 
Satellite  Group  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
where  all  1,200  employees  have 


plications.  He  said  IDSL  —  a 
nonstandard  technology  —  is 
likely  to  encounter  the  same 
problems  winning  widespread 
acceptance  as  other  high-speed 
connectivity  options  such  as  the 
already-standardized  ISDN  and 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode. 

Maloff  also  noted  that  higher- 
end  IDSL  requires  specialized 
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Internet  access. 

Boyd  said  he  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  restrict  online  access, 
even  if  the  company’s  main  on¬ 
line  provider,  UUnet  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  hiked  its  rates. 

Peter  Palms,  who  runs  a  non¬ 
profit  humanitarian  organiza¬ 
tion  focused  on  Russia,  said 
slapping  a  usage  tax  on  Internet 
access  “is  like  taxing  the  air  you 
put  in  your  tires.” 


equipment  and  that  all  flavors  of 
IDSL  are  likely  to  be  available 
only  in  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

UUnet  officials  wouldn’t 
comment  on  the  pricing  or  roll¬ 
out  of  the  product,  which  will  be 
announced  at  Internet  World/ 
Spring  ’97  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Wednesday. 


By  using  the  Internet,  Palms 
cut  his  fax  bill  from  $36,000  to 
$120  per  year.  Palms  said  he 
uses  the  Internet  for  10  to  12 
hours  per  day. 

“The  desire  to  charge  [access 
fees]  is  an  expedient  one  —  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  more  money,”  he 
said. 

Joel  Maloff,  president  of  The 
Maloff  Co.,  a  consultancy  in 
Dexter,  Mich.,  said  access  fees 
could  harm  firms  if  the  provider 
passes  on  a  flat  surcharge  to  us¬ 
ers  of  dedicated  and  dial-up 
lines.  “My  first  question  is  — 
other  than  for  dial-up  access 
where  the  clock  is  running  — 
how  are  you  going  to  assess  ac¬ 
cess  fees  for  dedicated  lines?” 
he  said. 

Hundt  and  three  other  com¬ 
missioners  are  looking  into  ac¬ 
cess  fees.  No  decision  date  has 
been  set,  but  a  U.S.  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  hearing 
on  Internet  usage  fees  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday. 


FCC  reviews  Internet  access  fees 


3Com  software  to  address 
network  traffic  congestion 


3C0M'S  TRANSCENDWARE  SOFTWARE  PLAN 


Benefits 

I  Lets  users  prioritize  network  traffic  during  peak  periods 
I  Lets  users  set  policies  on  how  the  network  is  used 
I  Helps  boost  performance  of  networked  applications 
I  Doesn't  require  new  hardware 
I  Works  with  3Com  products 
I  Spans  the  desktop  to  WAN 

Drawbacks 

I  Full  benefits  not  yet  realized  in  multivendor  networks 
I  Details  on  pricing  are  sketchy 
I  Policy  setup  and  creation  could  devour  resources 


By  Bob  Wallace 


3COM  corp.’s  initiative  to  help 
eliminate  network  traffic  jams 
during  peak  hours  won’t  fully 
benefit  users  with  multivendor 
systems  until  at  least  year’s  end, 
analysts  said. 

3Com’s  TranscendWare  soft¬ 
ware  will  let  information  system 
managers  prioritize  LAN  data, 
thus  boosting  performance 
without  additional  hardware. 

TranscendWare  will  ship 
around  midyear  for  3Com  prod¬ 
ucts  that  range  from  adapters  to 
wide-area  network  gear,  but  oth¬ 
er  vendors  must  implement  a 
specification  in  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  for  users  in  mixed  environ¬ 
ments  to  benefit. 

“Everyone  from  Cisco  to  Xy¬ 


lan  will  implement  these  speci¬ 
fications  once  they  become  stan¬ 
dards,”  said  Craig  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  at  Current  Analysis,  Inc., 
a  consulting  and  research  firm 
in  Ashburn,  Va.  “The  standards 
will  present  a  lowest  common 
denominator  for  all.  The  glass- 
is-half-full  view  is  that  there 
could  be  standards  by  year’s 
end.” 

CAUTIOUS  OBSERVER 

Alan  Robson,  who  has  3Com 
and  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  equip¬ 
ment,  said  he  is  cautious. 

“It  definitely  piques  my  inter¬ 
est,  but  I  don’t  see  this  as  a  real 
product  for  some  time,  with  that 
[time  period]  depending  largely 
on  how  the  standards  process 
goes,”  said  Robson,  director  of 


network  systems  at  Cox  Target 
Media,  Inc.  in  Largo,  Fla.  The 
company’s  subsidiary,  Val-Pak 
Distributing,  Inc.,  makes  cou¬ 
pon  packets  for  consumers. 


“TranscendWare  would  have 
a  direct  impact  on  our  business 
because  it  would  let  me  priori¬ 
tize  the  transmission  of  mailing 
addresses  [for  the  coupon  pack¬ 


ages]  to  our  center  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,”  Robson  said.  “This  task  re¬ 
quires  the  top  priority  when  it’s 
done.  If  we  don’t  get  this  mis¬ 
sion-critical  data  out  in  time,  the 
coupons  go  out  late,  which 
makes  us  [financially]  liable.” 

One  3Com  shop  considering 
TranscendWare  is  Yamaichi  In¬ 
ternational  America,  Inc.  “As  a 
brokerage,  we’d  use  Transcend¬ 
Ware  to  give  our  traders  top  pri¬ 
ority  for  network  bandwidth 
during  their  regular  business 
hours,  then  switch  to  IS  for  Web 
access  and  then  after-hours  to 
administration  for  back-office 
applications,”  said  Kathy  James, 
a  network  administrator  at 
Yamaichi,  a  New  York  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Yamaichi  Securities. 

Although  other  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Cabletron  Systems, 
Inc.,  offer  packages  that  let  IS 
managers  set  networking  privi¬ 
leges  on  a  per-user  basis,  ana¬ 
lysts  said  3Com’s  Transcend¬ 
Ware  is  the  most  complete. 
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COMMENTARY 

Fits  and  starts  in  the  Java  revolution 

David  Coursey 


This  week  I  offer  an  update  on  what’s 
happening  with  network  computers, 
both  as  hardware  and  as  a  universal  tar¬ 
get  platform  for  corporate  developers. 
There’s  good  news  and  bad. 

First,  the  bad: 

■  Some  Java  developers  don’t  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  thin  is  in,  and  they’re  writ¬ 
ing  applications  for  Java  the  same  two 
ways  they  write  them  for  Windows:  big 
and  bigger.  Thus,  you  can  expect  these 
developers  to  deliver  a  new  generation  of 
oversize  applications  to  an  under¬ 
whelmed  world. 

■  Even  if  Java  remains  an  open  standard 
on  the  client  (which  looks  more  and 
more  doubtful),  I  have  grave  concerns 
about  whether  it  can  remain  open  on  the 


server.  The  companies 
that  support  Java  are 
mostly  big  server  ven¬ 
dors.  It’s  fine  with  them 
if  an  application  can 
run  on  any  client  plat¬ 
form,  but  it’s  another 
thing  entirely  for  a  Java- 
based  server  application 
to  run  on  anyone’s 
server. 

■  Microsoft  seems  in¬ 
tent  on  throwing  everything  it  possibly 
can  in  the  path  of  Java.  The  strategy 
hasn’t  worked  very  well  so  far,  perhaps 
because  it’s  such  a  mishmash.  After  all, 
Microsoft  is  pushing  its  NetPC  as  a  net¬ 
work  computer-killer,  the  possibility  of 


multiuser  Windows  is  in  the  wings,  and 
even  Windows  CE  has  been  touted  for 
ultra-thin  clients. 

■  My  sources  say  JavaSoft  seems  to  be 
more  involved  in  internal  matters  than  in 
the  task  of  staying  ahead  of  Microsoft. 
There’s  a  feeling  that  JavaSoft  won’t  be 
able  to  keep  up.  That  could  lead  to  Micro¬ 
soft  and  others  extending  the  language 
enough  that  “common”  Java  will  become 
more  of  a  minimum  standard  than 
something  developers 
actually  use. 

But  it’s  time  to  cheer 
up.  The  news  isn’t  all 
bad.  Here’s  the  good 
stuff: 

■  Major  vendors  see 
their  future  in  thin 
clients.  IBM  has  be¬ 
come  a  rabid  Java  sup¬ 
porter  —  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  use  a  standard 
implementation.  Lotus 
is  serious  about  Java.  That’s  no  surprise, 
given  that  IBM  owns  Lotus.  But  who 
would  have  guessed  that  Corel  would  be 
a  leader  in  Java  applications?  Really  big 
Java  applications,  admittedly,  but  at  least 
it’s  a  start. 


■There’s  tremendous  interest  in  Java 
among  start-up  developers.  In  screening 
products  for  my  upcoming  conference, 
Internet  Showcase,  I’ve  seen  some  real 
flamethrower  Java  applications.  I  can’t 
write  much  about  these  applications  be¬ 
cause  they’re  still  under  nondisclosure 
agreements,  but  I’m  confident  that  Java 
will  become  a  real  platform  and  that 
there  will  be  interesting  software  run¬ 
ning  on  it. 

■  People  are  slowly  learning  that  the  net¬ 
work  computer  "standard”  isn’t  so  much 
a  hardware  standard  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
scribing  a  standard,  Java-based  applica¬ 
tion  platform  that  will  run  atop  a  variety 
of  hardware/operating  system  combina¬ 
tions. 

■  There’s  genuine  excitement  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  community  about  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  Java  presents.  And  the  venture  capi¬ 
tal  community  sees  Java  as  the  next  big 
opportunity,  which  means  the  dollars  will 
flow. 


Coursey  is  an  analyst  and  editor /publisher 
of  “Coursey.com,  ”  a  newsletter  available  at 
www.coursey.com.  You  can  send  him  your 
own  news,  good  or  bad,  at  david@cour- 
sey.com. 


There  are,  a  friend  tells  me,  three  kinds  of  IS 
managers  when  it  comes  to  thin-client  comput¬ 
ing:  Those  who  get  it  immediately,  those  who 
get  it  once  it’s  explained  and  those  who  never  get  it.  Each 
group  exists  in  about  equal  numbers,  according  to  some 
focus  groups  my  friend’s  company  has  run. 


Is  Java  more  ‘open’  on  SPARC? 

Charles  Babcock 


What  exactly  does  the  term  “open”  mean  when 
it’s  used  with  Java? 

Floating-point  consultant  Jerome  Coonen 
claims  Java  runs  better  on  SPARC  than  on  PC  architec¬ 
tures.  Does  Java,  inadvertently  or  otherwise,  favor  some 
platforms  over  others? 


I  have  taken  Sun  Microsystems  at  its 
word  that  Java  is  platform-neutral.  To  me, 
that  means  Java  bytecode  crosses  the  net¬ 
work  to  do  its  work  anywhere  there  is  a 
Java  Virtual  Machine  capable  of  receiving 
it.  But  Coonen’s  paper,  “A  Note  on  Java 
Numerics,”  casts  doubt  on  Java’s  strict 
neutrality. 

Coonen  is  a  consultant  on  floating¬ 
point  issues  for  Apple,  Microsoft,  Sun¬ 
Soft  and  Exponential  Technology.  For  io 
years,  he  battled  inside  Apple  for  a  cor¬ 
rect  IEEE  implementation  of  floating¬ 
point  operations  on  the  Macintosh.  His 
stance  stemmed  from  his  work  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  mathe¬ 
matics  professor  W.  Kahan  on  the  IEEE 
floating-point  standard.  Kahan  won  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery’s 


Turing  Award  for  his 
IEEE  work,  so  his  for¬ 
mer  student  is  unlikely 
to  take  it  lightly. 

Coonen  inspected 
how  Java  handles  float¬ 
ing-point  operations  on 
different  platforms. 
Floating-point  numbers 
are  used  in  big  scientif¬ 
ic  calculations  that  re¬ 
quire,  after  a  certain 
number  of  digits,  that 


a  number  be 


rounded  off  and  a  decimal  point  inserted. 
Coonen  concluded  that  Java  “as  currently 
specified  is  not  architecture-neutral.” 

Java,  Coonen  writes,  handles  floating¬ 
point  issues  efficiently  on  Sun’s  SPARC 
and  Silicon  Graphics’  RISC  microproces¬ 


sors.  But  Java  on  the  PowerPC  “has  dou¬ 
bled  the  number  of  instructions  . . .  and 
forced  one  gratuitous  rounding  [off].” 
When  it  comes  to  some  Pentium  sys¬ 
tems,  Coonen  writes,  Java  “is  nearly  dou¬ 
bling  the  memory  traffic  and  increasing 
the  instruction  count  by  half.  This  is  not 
what  the  designers  of  the  [Intel]  x86 
floating-point  unit  had  in  mind.” 

Coonen  continues,  “The  examples 
show  that  Pentium  and  PowerPC  users 
pay  twice:  less  accurate 
results  because  of  im¬ 
posed  intermediate  op¬ 
erations,  and  lower  per¬ 
formance  due  to  time 
wasted  on  the  unwant¬ 
ed  operations.” 

If  Coonen  is  correct, 
that  isn’t  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  platform- 
neutral  language.  I’ve 
asked  Sun  for  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  com¬ 
ments,  and  I’m  sure  I’ll  get  one.  Coonen 
ventures  the  idea  that  Sun  was  seeking  to 
get  uniformity  of  results  across  plat¬ 
forms.  Coonen  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  name  of  portability.  What 
he  wants  is  strict  numerical  accuracy. 

Coonen  asserts  that  each  hardware 


platform  should  get  its  own  best  chance 
to  come  up  with  the  exact  answer.  Sun 
should  follow  the  IEEE  standard  more 
precisely  for  each  platform.  Its  existing 
approach  means  that  some  results  will  be 
off  more  than  they  have  to  be,  even 
though  they  may  be  in  cross-platform 
agreement. 

This  may- seem  like  a  trivial  issue.  For 
most  of  us,  results  won’t  differ  enough  to 
worry  about.  Also,  mathematicians  may 
disagree  on  the  best  way  to  execute  float¬ 
ing-point  operations. 

But  the  high  and  mighty  have  pooh- 
poohed  the  floating-point  issue  before. 
Remember  how  Intel  said  the  Pentium 
fault  wasn’t  worth  worrying  about?  just 
one  in  9  billion  possible  calculations 
would  yield  a  bad  result,  Intel  said  at  first 
(This  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case.) 

So  until  we  get  that  fuller  explanation, 
I  have  to  conclude  that  Java  has  been  op 
timized  for  SPARC  at  the  expense  of  PC 
users.  And  I’d  like  to  know  if  Java  is  an 
“open”  language  or  merely  a  cross- plat¬ 
form  one,  with  some  platforms  more 
equal  than  others? 


Babcock  is  Computerworld ’s  techni 
tor.  His  Internet  address  is  charles_  ir,  .  * 

@  cw.com. 
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Patent  watch 

Recently  issued  U.S.  patents 
( Patent  number,  inventor / 
assignee,  date  issued ) 

Computerized  dis¬ 
penser  for  soda 
and  beer  that 
minimizes 
foaming,  “topping 
off”  and  waste.  The 
mechanism  ex¬ 
ploits  gravity  — 
rather  than  pressur¬ 
ized  gas  —  and  uses 
a  low-turbulence 
nozzle.  The  comput¬ 
er  determines  how 
long  to  dispense  the 
beverage  based  on  the  size 
of  the  selected  cup,  tracks  in¬ 
ventory  and  sends  data  to  a  host 
computer  for  cumulative  sales 
information.  (5,603,363,  Exel 
Nelson  Engineering  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  Feb.  18) 

System  for  transmitting  an 
electronic  advertisement 
within  the  vertical  blanking 
interval  of  a  VDT.  The  ad  is 
sent  via  an  analog  video  broad¬ 
casting  network  to  PC 
users.  The  server  can  be  loaded 
with  demographic  data  so  the  ad 
is  sent  to  only  certain  end  users. 
(5,604,542,  Intel,  Feb.  18) 

Source:  MicroPatent  (www.micropat.com) 

The  Axis,  an  Internet  appli¬ 
ance  from  Uniden  America  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  handles 
cordless  telephone  calls  and 
electronic  mail.  The  price  is 


WWW.BRAIN-SURGERY.COM 

Ever  want  to  sidle  up  to  a  doctor  at 
a  party  and  say,  "Doc,  I've  got 
this  brain  tumor  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  What  do  you 
think?”  Get  a  free,  inter¬ 
active  consultation  with 
neurosurgeon  John  Man- 
giardi  at  his  Web  site  (ad¬ 
dress  above),  which  aims  to  de¬ 
mystify  brain  surgery. 


Fame,  no  fortune 

Test  your  coding  skills  by 
competing  for  the  Pro¬ 
grammer  of  the  Month 
(POTM)  trophy.  The  POTM 
master  posts  a  riddle  at 
the  Web  site  www.es. 
washington.edu/homes/ 
corin/POTM. PAGES/  and 
judges  the  most  efficient 
source  code.  Problems 
have  included  making  a 
crossword  puzzle  from  a 
word  list. 


RESISTANCE  IS  FUTILE! 


IS 
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the  tag  line  for  the  satirical  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Monopoly  page  (www. 
gsoft.com/micah/monopolysoff/), 
where  visitors  can  play  a  version 
of  the  famous  board  game. 
Squares  such  as  Marvin  Gar¬ 
dens,  Luxury  Tax  and  Go  to  Jail 
have  been  replaced  by  Microsoft 
products,  Upgrade  Tax  and  Con¬ 
sent  Decree. 

In  the  same  vein,  check 
out  the  Bill  Gates  Personal 
Wealth  Clock  (www.webho. 
com/WealthClock/).  Recently,  it 
was  at  $27.9  billion,  based  on 
Microsoft’s  stock  price.  That’s 
about  $104  for  every  man,  wom¬ 
an  and  child  in  the  U.S. 

1  Send  your  alt.cw  contributions  to 
mbetts@cw.com.  If  your  item  is  used, 
you’ll  receive  a  cool  T-shirt. 
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■u  do  the  math 


Apple  Chairman  Gilbert  F.  Amelio  may  not  be  revealing  exactly 
how  many  people  will  be  laid  off  March  14,  but  a  worker  in 
Apple’s  shipping  department  said  more  than  25,000  empty  mov¬ 
ing  boxes  arrived  at  the  Cupertino,  Calif.,  headquarters  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  How  many  corrugated  cardboard  cubes  does 
the  average  departing  worker  receive  to  remove  personal  items? 
Three?  Four?  Five? 


Mainframe  Marketing  101 


At  last  week’s  Share  u  ser  conference,  keynote  speaker  Terry  Keene  of 
Enabling  Technologies  in  Phoenix  urged  mainframers  to  take  a  cue 
from  the  PC  and  Unix  worlds  and  market  themselves  as  “informa¬ 
tion  manufacturers”  instead  of  traditional  corporate  cost  centers. 
“You  people  couldn’t  marketyourselves  out  of  a  paper  bag,”  he  said. 
Keene  also  worried  about  the  ramifications  of  having  2,500  highly 
skilled  mainframers  in  one  place,  especially  in  earthquake-prone  San 
Francisco.  “I’m  a  little  scared  to  have  so  many  MVS  people  here  in 
one  room.  What  if  something  happened?”  he  said. 


What  a  relief! 


Speaking  to  attendees  at  The  Yankee  Group’s  annual  outsourcing 
conference  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  last  week,  company  founder  Howard 
Anderson  predicted  that  the  year  2000  problem  won’t  be  resolved 
until  2002  at  the  earliest.  But  Anderson  sees  a  silver  lining:  “Once 
[the  year  2000  problem  is]  solved,  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  it 
for  another  8,000  years”  when  four-digit  date  fields  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  five  digits. 


Geac  scales  back  software  plans 


Geac  Computer  in  Markham,  Ontario,  the  new  owner  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street’s  software  division,  is  abandoning  plans  to  become  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  vendor,  Computerworld  has  learned.  Geac  is  apparently 
dumping  its  short-lived  manufacturing  application  but  will  continue 
to  supportthe  manufacturing  module  through  2000.  A  Geac  spokes¬ 
man  confirmed  the  decision,  which  will  affect  between  10  and  20 
customers. 

HP,  Microsoft  plan  Unix,  NT  collaboration 

Hewlett-Packard  President  Lew  Platt  and  Microsoft  Chairman  Bill 
Gates  will  co-host  a  press  conference  at  HP’s  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  head¬ 
quarters  March  1 9.  It  will  focus  on  the  two  computer  industry  giants’ 
joint  efforts  to  “simplify  enterprise  computing”  for  their  respective 
customers.  One  component  of  the  announcement  is  slated  to  be 
how  HP  and  Microsoft  will  collaborate  to  further  “Windows  NT  and 
Unix  integration,"  sources  close  to  Microsoft  said. 


Tempos  fiiqit 


Some  Microsoft  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT  users  in  Australia 
may  be  slightly  out  of  sync  with  theirfeilow  network  users.  According 
to  an  HP  user  from  Down  Under,  some  Windows  95  and  Windows 
NT  clocks  on  the  Australian  East  Coast  were  automatically  taken  off 
daylight-saving  time  on  Sunday,  March  2.  That  would  have  been  OK, 
except  that  daylight-saving  time  doesn’t  officially  end  in  that  part  of 
Australia  until  March  30.  What  makes  matters  worse,  the  poster 
claims,  is  that  the  same  thing  happened  last  year.  A  spokesman  for 
M  icrosoft  said,  “This  is  the  first  we’ve  heard  ofit,  and  we  have  no  idea 
why  it’s  happening.” 


At  its  annual  user  meeting  next  month,  the  Electronic  Messag¬ 
ing  Association  (EM A)  will  demonstrate  a  new  specification 
for  sending  voice  messages  among  disparate  messaging  sys¬ 
tems  over  the  Internet.  The  Voice  Prof  le  for  Internet  Mail 
(VPIM)  standard  is  based  on  Simple  Mail  Transport  Protocol 
(SMTP)  and  will  work  with  any  SMTP-compliant  mail  system. 
EM  A  officials  said  products  that  support  VPIM  should  start  to  roll 
out  in  about  six  months.  You  can  use  E-mail  or  voice  mail  to  reach 
news  editor  Patricia  Keefe.  She's  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or 
(508)  820-8183. 


Why  VirusScan  Isn't  Good  Enough 
To  Protect  your  network. 


Introducing 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense: 


VirusScan  detects  1 00%  of  the 
viruses  on  the  desktop.  But  that's 
not  the  only  place  viruses  attack. 

Networks  make  business  more  productive 
Unfortunately,  they’re  also  vulnerable  to 
viruses  at  literally  hundreds  of  points. 

But  there  is  a  solution:  McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense.  The  only 
complete  set  of  solutions  that  protects  all  the  vulnerable  points  on  your 
network.  From  desktops  and  groupware  connections  to  servers  and  gateways. 

If  you're  not  completely  protected,  you're  completely  exposed. 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense  uses  the  industry’s  top-rated  anti-virus  technology 
to  provide  unparalleled  protection  throughout  your  entire  enterprise. 

VirusScan  is  the  industry's  most  effective,  and  most  popular,  anti-virus 
solution.  With  the  new  Hunter'” engine  VirusScan  3-0  detects  100%*  of  macro 
viruses,  boot  viruses,  and  other  types  that  attack  the  desktop. 

NetShield,  the  industry’s  leading 


McAfee  Enterprise  -  Me! 


Network  Security  Network  Management 
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McAfee  anti-virus  products  are  components 
of  a  fully  integrated  NT-centric  systems 
management  solution. 


server  protection,  guards  your  network 
by  stopping  viruses  at  the  server  level. 
GroupShielcl  protects  groupware  users 
whose  dynamic  messaging  environ¬ 
ments  are  great  for  transporting  data 
-and  transmitting  viruses. 


And  WebShield  protects  you  against 
viruses  from  the  Internet,  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  way  to  spread  viruses. 

Enterprise- wide  solutions, 
desktop  control. 

McAfee's  new  Security  CommandCenter 
gives  you  powerful,  centralized  anti-virus 
management.  You  get  enterprise-wide  distribution,  flexible  alerting,  and 
comprehensive  reporting-all  controlled  from  one  console. 

Of  course  all  McAfee  virus  products  include 
support  from  AVERT,  our  Anti-Virus  Emergency 
^H|  Response  Team.  With  research  centers 
worldwide,  you  get  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week  online  support  -  plus  daily  virus  file  updates. 

And,  for  Internet  users,  our  unique  SecureCast  feature 
automatically  sends  updated  virus  detection  files  and  alerts  directly  to  your  PC  to 
protect  you  from  the  latest  virus  attacks  -  like  the  new  Office97  macro  viruses. 

For  more  information,  including  an  interactive  CD  and  a  white  paper  on 
network  anti-virus  software,  just  call  us  at 
1-800-332-9966  dept.  32. 

Because  only  McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 
is  good  enough  to  protect  your  network. 
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We  don’t  know  what  Freud  would  say  on  the  matter 


of  NIC-induced  anxiety.  However,  should  you  find  yourself  in 
a  similar  state  of  concern,  we’d  like  to  suggest  the  Compaq 
Netelligent  family  of  NICs. 

After  all,  no  matter  what  environment  you  oversee  — 
Fast  Ethernet,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  or  FDDI  —  there’s  a  Netelligent 
NIC  with  industry-leading  features  and  price: performance  that’s 


* 


perfectly  suited  for  your  network. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  knows  NICs  better  than 
Compaq.  For  instance,  our  products 
work  with  every  major  bus  type,  so  your  own 
variety  is  guaranteed  support.  And  because  they’ 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  compatibility  on 
every  popular  open  platform,  all  deliver  ease  of  integration 
and  high  performance.  Finally,  each  offering  reflects  the  very 
latest  advances.  Like  NICs  which  automatically  configure  to 
either  lOMb/s  or  lOOMb/s. 

All  things  considered,  you  won’t  find  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  innovative  group  of  NICs.  And  if  that  doesn’t  ease  your 
mind,  you  may  need  some  more  serious  help. 

For  further  information,  visit  us  at  www. Compaq. com 
or  call  1-800-5+4-5255.  Pleasant  dreams. 


NICs  for  each  and  every  environment  —  the  Compaq  Netelligent  family: 

10/100  TX  PCI  UTP  (Fast  Ethernet),  lOBaseT  PCI  UTP  (Ethernet), 

4/16  TR  PCI  UTP/STP  (Token  Ring),  and  100  FDDI  PCI  5+5  IJTP  (FDDI). 


access 


COMPAQ. 

Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 
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